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Highlights of This Issue 


Economy Measures by Railroads Seen in I.C.C. Bureau Report 


Estimated ‘road and equipment’ expendi- 
tures for first quarter of 1950 reported as 
41.6 per cent below corresponding total 
for 1949 quarter, in monthly comment. 


Effect of 40-hour week on employe earn- 
ings, reduction of labor force discussed. 
Tonnage figures show 10 per cent drop in 
first half of ’49 below ’48 period. 
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Traffic Decline Shown by Carloadings for Week Ended Dec. 10 


Total of 668,825 cars of revenue freight 
loaded in week is 14.6 per cent below total 


for same week last year, 3.6 per cent 
under preceding week. 
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Cabinet Member Makes Many Suggestions in Report on Transport 


Secretary of Commerce Sawyer tells Presi- 
dent Truman there is need for harmoniz- 
ing U. S. promotional transport policies by 
federal control and for more specific 
standards to guide regulatory bodies. Ad- 
vises consideration of repeal of laws grant- 
ing anti-trust immunity for agency-ap- 


proved carrier agreements unless there is 
effective supervision of rate conferences 
and more specific standards for prescrib- 
ing rates. Calls for ‘vigorous action’ to re- 
quire that regulated carriers establish 
economically justified joint rates. Dis- 
cusses policy toward railroads. 
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Head of A.A.R. Car Service Division Lists Objectives for ‘50 


Chairman Gass, in annual report, points 
to movement of grain ‘without any serious 
complaint as to car supply’ as one of his 
organization’s accomplishments this year. 


Says division will strive in 1950 to remove 
car delays by railroads and to obtain 
prompt loading, unioading and cleaning 
of cars, and heavier loading. 


Page 29 


Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson Explains Elements of Freight Rate Making 


Well known writer on transportation sub- 
jects begins series of articles, constituting 
‘primer’ on rates and rate-making proce- 


dures, in Shipper-Carrier Management 
section, new TRAFFIC WorLD feature to ap- 
pear in third issue each month. 
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Shipper-Carrier Management Section, Page 63 
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ADVERTISERS of freight services, freight haul- 
ing equipment, shipping supplies and equipment, 
freight handling equipment, as a matter of fact any 
product or service that has to do with the prepara- 
tion of freight for shipment or the hauling of freight 
to destination will find a top notch market in the 
audience reached by the 14th Perfect Shipping 
Annual of Traffic World. 


These Perfect Shipping Annuals have won the 
acclaim of leaders in the industry (see adjacent 
column). As usual, there will be extra editorial features, extra distribution, 
plus a new feature of Buyers’ Directory Listings. 

Let us send you today, without obligation a new folder on this 1950 Per- 
fect Shipping Annual, together with market data and, if you like, a copy of 
last year’s annual. Regular rates prevail. 


New Feature—BUYERS’ DIRECTORY LISTINGS 


The new Buyers’ Directory Listings ers’ advertisement in the issue. Fea- 
will consist of names and addresses ture articles with Buyers’ Directory 
of manufacturers who manufacture Listings will be published on: (1) 
types of products discussed in vari- marking and stenciling, (2) fibre 
ous features. These listings will be containers, (3) nailed wood boxes, 
carried at the end of the features (4) wirebound boxes, (5) bags, (6) 
and all companies which have ad- special packages, (7) inner packag- 
vertisements in the issues will have ing, (8) lift trucks, (9) package con- 
asterisks before their listings refer- veyors, (10) hand trucks, (11) special 
ring the readers to the manufactur- mechanized handling equipment. 


Reserve Space NOW—Forms close March 10, 1950 


In your 7950 schedule, include 


The affiliates of the 43-year-old Trafic World are: Daily Traffic 
World, Traffic Bulletin weekly, World Ports, Transportation Supply 
News, The College of Advanced Traffic. Technical Traffic Infor- 
mation Service, and a transportation book sales division. 






Overall Acclaim from Industry! 


Trafic World’s Perfect Shipping Annuals 
have, through the years, won high acclaim 
from the transportation industry. Here in 
part is what just one of the recent letters 
from an industry leader had to say: 


“Surpassing all other journalistic achieve- 
ment was the 1949 Traffic World Perfect 
Shipping Annual which | believe contains 
the best collection on articles and features 
on perfect shipping ever brought together 
under one cover. It is a reference work 
that should be in every transportation man’s 
library. In 1949, Traffic World did more, 
much more, to advance Perfect Shipping. 
Besides circulating again many extra thou- 
sands of copies of its Perfect Shipping An- 
nual, they distributed 25,000 Johnny Careful 
cut-outs and 25,000 copies of an attractive 
Perfect Shipping poster of their own design. 
To the officers and editorial staff of the most 
influential transportation journal, the Traffic 
World, we extend our grateful appreciation.” 


1. M. PETERS, General Chairman, 


National Management Committee, 
Perfect Shipping Campaign 


(Mr. Peters—a long-time subscriber to Trafic World 
—has been Perfect Shipping campaign chairman for 
several years and assumes that position for 1950. He 
is Traffic Manager, Corn Products Refining Co., 
Chicago.) 






CHICAGO: 418 S. Market St. © NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. ® WASHINGTON, D. C.: 815 Washington Bldg. 














GMCs ‘'Deliver the Goods’’ 


Food, furniture and fuel oil... the tree, the 
turkey and the toys... almost everything 
that moves by motor truck makes its 
contribution toward a Merry Christmas. 


Total truck tonnage has increased 120 
percent in the past ten years and GMC 
has been a pacemaker in this rapid rise 
in truck transportation. Now better 
equipped to ‘‘deliver the goods’’ than 
ever before, tough, truck-built GMCs 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 





offer powerful, valve-in-head gasoline 
engines or famed, 2-cycle Diesel models 
. . . Strong, sturdy chassis with rugged 
axles, springs and brakes . . . big, wide- 
vision, easy-riding cabs . . . outstanding 
performance and dependability, unex- 
celled efficiency and economy. 


There’s a better-built GMC for all haul- 
ing jobs . .. for every transportation 
task ... Christmas time and all the time! 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


AAS 


GASZOLINE - DIESEL 


GMCs are among Santa’s most active helpers 
at Christmas time. Included in GMC’s com- 
plete line, ranging from Pickups to giant 
Diesels, is a group of Specialized Tractors with 
wheelbases and CA dimensions which svit them 
ideally for all highway hauling the year around. 
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UESTION: 





What Freight Line 
gives you 
consistently 
faster 





MID-STATES 
FREIGHT 
7" LINES 


L) Let us prove it on 
your next shipment 


TERMINALS 


ALBANY, Albany 6-1545; BOSTON, Hancock 
6-4180; BUFFALO, Bedford 1428; CHICAGO, Calu- 
met 5-0808; INDIANAPOLIS, Market 8377; KANSAS 
CITY, Victor 7790; JERSEY CITY, Delaware 2-4402; 
NEWARK, Humboldt 2-4762; NEW HAVEN, New 
Haven 6-5857; NEW YORK, Worth 4-4576; PHILA- 
DELPHIA, Stevens 4-1777; PROVIDENCE, Elmhurst 
1-7912; ST. JOSEPH, St. Joseph 2-7771; TOPEKA, 
Topeka 2-5861; WICHITA, Wichita 2-4941; WOR- 
CESTER, Worcester 7-4593. 


MID -STATES 


FREIGHT LIMES, Inc. 


3009 S. SHIELDS AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
Phone: CAlumet 5-0808 





In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. 4 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 
We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 
work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. 
question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 
complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


practical traffic problems. 


Routing and Misrouting— 


Initial Carrier Not Required to Turn 
Shipment Over to Competing Carrier 


Question—Colorado 


Two separate shipments originating at 
Denver were accepted by a contract car- 
rier, intrastate, who also has common 
carrier authority, interstate, the destina- 
tions being Yellow Jacket, Colorado and 
Dolores, Colorado. These shipments were 
moved to a point on the Western Slope, 
Grand Junction, Colorado, and then 
transferred to a common carrier whose 
route extends via Moab, Utah back into 
Colorado to the _ destination points 
named. To these shipments was ap- 
plied a local rate from Denver to Grand 
Junction, and from Grand Junction to 
destination. There exists a common car- 
rier who is a party to intrastate joint 
rates which are published from Denver 
to the destination points named. This 
carrier makes interchange at Durango, 
Colorado to another common carrier, 
intrastate, who delivers to the destina- 
tion points. 

Can you cite any case which shows 
the correct route this shipment should 
move, as we feel that the circuitous 
route mentioned in the first part not 
only penalizes the shipper by his having 
to pay the combination of local rates, 
but also makes the shipment, which 
should be an intrastate movement, ac- 
tually an interstate shipment because of 
a circuitous routing through another 
state? 


Answer 


If the shipments were tendered to the 
carrier at Denver, Colo. in its capacity as 
a common carrier under its interstate 
operating rights and not as a contract 
carrier under a contract with the 
shipper, the initial carrier was not, under 
the principle of the Commission’s re- 
port in McLean Lumber Co. v. Louis- 
ville & N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 349, ob- 
ligated to turn the shipments over to 
its competitor, the carrier which has 
common carrier intrastate operating 
rights in Colorado. 

In this report the Commission said: 

The Commission has ruled that where a 
shipper, having written specific routing in- 
structions in the bill of lading, also in- 
serts a rate which he expects to have ap- 
plied, and the rate so entered in the bill of 
lading does not apply via the route speci- 
fied, but is lawfully applicable via another 
route, it is the duty of the carrier to send 
the shipment via the route over which such 
rate applies unless a lower rate is applicable 
via the route specified by shipper. Con- 
ference Rulings Bulletin No. 5, Rule 214 (i). 
At the hearing the complainant sought to 
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Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers, 
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569; M 
Ry. Ex 
invoke the application of this rule to the Clemer 
circumstances of this case. This rule has ™ this ru 
reference to a situation in which the initial B cover f 
carrier has a discretion or control in the loss of 
matter of routing; that is, to a situation 
where it is possible for it to forward the ™ Mayral 
shipment over a route via which the rate §Co., 20 
entered in the bill of lading is lawfully By y, ; 
applicable though not applicable over the oa 
route specifically indicated by the shipper, @Jennin 
The rule does not contemplate that the Betc. R. 
initial carrier to whom a shipment has been By Lang 


delivered shall be required to ascertain if 
a competing line can carry the shipment at We - 


a less rate, and in that event turn it over §specific 
to such line. The route over which the § Marcia 
shipments in this case might have been for- 29 
warded was a direct one from North Bir- §°Y: 
mingham and complainant might have 

availed ltself of the lower rate by deliver- 

ing the shipments to the proper carrier at 

point of origin. Having delivered them to Notice 


the Louisville & Nashville the latter road 
was under no obligation to deliver them 
to its competitor, and consequently is not Car 
chargeable with misrouting as contemplated 





in the Commission’s rule. No evidence was § Questi 
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Question—Alabama 


We made two distinct shipments on 
separate days by rail freight, one ship- 
ment consisting of six bales of carpets 
and the second shipment consisting of 
four bales of carpets. 

The six bales of carpets were destroyed 
by fire while in the possession of the 
railway and the four bales of carpets 
have been delivered in good order. These 
ten bales of carpets were for a special 
job, and therefore, owing to the sk 
bales being destroyed by fire, we are not 











































































in a position to complete our contract, time fo 
and further, the mill producing the cal- Bhipmer 
pets finds it difficult, if not impossible, fbf the 
to duplicate and match up the six bales Pision , 
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that were destroyed by fire. 

The four bales of carpets are now 02 
hand and nothing can be done about 
them, other than dispose of them on the 
open market, at a financial loss. 
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carrier Should be held partly, if not in 
whole, responsible for any financial loss 
in this connection? 

We have received payment from the 
carrier for the six bales. 


Answer 


In an action for loss of, or injury to, 
goods shipped, only such damages are 
recoverable as were contemplated, or 
might reasonably have been contem- 
plated, by the parties. To authorize a 
recovery of such damages as would net 
ordinarily flow from the loss or injury, 
it is essential that at the time of ship- 
ment the peculiar circumstances from 
which special damages would arise be- 
cause of such loss or injury should be 
made known to the carrier: (Florida 
East Coast Ry. Co. v. Peters, 83 So. 
559; Moss Jellico Coal Co. v. American 
Ry. Express Co., 248 S. W., 508; Davis v. 
Clement Grain Co., 251 S. W. 545); and 
this rule applies when it is sought to re- 
cover for loss of profits arising from the 
loss of the goods in transit. Simmons- 
Mayrant Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line R. 
Co. 207 Fed. 387; Wolfe v. Weir, 112 
N. Y. S. 1078; American Express Co. v. 
Jennings, 38 So. 374; Lewark v. Norfolk, 
etc. R. Co., 49 S. E. 882; Southern R. Co. 
v Langley, 63 So. 565). 

We are not aware of any decision 
specifically in point, other than that in 
Marcia Frocks v. New York Dress Deliv- 
ery, 29 N.Y.S. 2d 322. 


Notice of Claim— 
Canadian Bill of Lading 


Question—New York 


With reference to your answer to the 
question of Washington, pages 5, 6, and 
8 of the TRAFFIC WorLD of November 5, 
1949, application of Paragraph 11, Sec- 
tion 20, Interstate Commerce Act, on 
shipments from Canada: 

In Strachman v. Palmer, et al, 82 F. 
Supp. 161, report dated January 18, 1949, 
the court held, as we understand it, that 
the provisions of Section 20(11) of the 
Act have no application to a shipment 
moving from Canada to the United 
States covered by a bill of lading issued 
In Canada. 


Answer 


The decision to which you refer does 
hot relate specifically to a notice of 
Claim. 

As to a notice of claim there is a 
diversity of opinion on the question of 
whether the Canadian bill of lading pro- 
vision applies when in conflict with the 
Provisions of Section 20(11) of the In- 
lerstate Commerce Act. 

In Goldberg v. Delaware, L. & W. R. 
Co., 40 N. Y.S. 2d 44, it was held that the 
Provision in the Canadian Bill of Lading 
Overing a through shipment from Can- 
hda to the United States, limiting the 
lime for filing claim for damages to a 
hipment to four months after delivery 
of the goods, was violative of the pro- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Act 
making it unlawful for any carrier to 
tovide for a shorter period than nine 
. onths after delivery of goods within 
hich ‘o file claim, and the limitation 
Provision was inoperative after the ship- 
€nt passed the Canadian line and came 
into the United States. 

‘ The contrary was held in Alwine v. 

*nnsy!vania R. Co., 15 Atl. 2d 507. 
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~-% —f§ Your company did the most 
fr perfect job of moving 
A — a . I've ever seen. 
Wa) — Mrs. B. A., Berclair, Texas 
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that’s what ‘they say about MAYFLOWER! 


~ “3 f e 
@ You can depend on Mayflower to uphold your reputation with 
your employees and their families for'‘taking good care of them 
on their long-distance moves! ‘This message is typical of scores 
of “Customer Report Cards”/Mayflower receives every day... 
proof that Mayflower service really does saye time, trouble, and 


money for you and your company!}, “ -y/ 
\e 


FPG ew, 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT: CO. + Indianapolis 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents pro 

, vides on-the-spot representation at the most points in the 
See United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is 
listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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See, also, John Sexton & Co. y. Grand 
Trunk Ry. Co., 260 Ill. App. 448; Siebert 
v. Erie R. R. Co., 179 N. Y. S. 136 and 
Southern Pac. R. Co. of Mexico y. Gop. 
zales, 61 Pac. 2d 377, in connection with 
this subject. 





Tariff Interpretation— 


Partial Unloading in Transit— 
Emergency Charge Applicable to 
Unloading Charge 


Question—Michigan 

A carload shipment is billed prepaig 
plus 5 percent X-168 emergency charge 
from A, California to C, Michigan, with 
a stop off for partial unloading at R 
Michigan. 

The stop off charge of $11.26, plus 5 
percent, was also prepaid from origin tp 
destination, but carrier’s agent at stop 
off point in billing out the advance 
charge made it read $11.26, plus 6 per. 


Owe SHOLISIAD 


Now in Book Form 


The Questions and Answers which ap- 
peared in these columns from July, 
1948, to June, 1949, inclusive have 
been prepared in book form, thoroughly 
indexed and cross indexed. Paper 
bound cover, $1.50; cloth bound, $2.25. 
The Traffic Service Corp., 815 Washing- 
ton Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
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cent, using as his authority X-168, table 
of emergency charges, item 10, para- 
graph (2), page 15. 

It is claimed that the increase a> 
plicable in the territory in which the 
point at which the service is performed 
applies, namely 6 percent, but I do not 
read that in item 10, paragraph 2, SPe 
cifically. May I have your finding ” 
this matter? 


Answer ; 
The charge for stopping to partially 
unload a car is a separate charge fro 
the transportation charge and woul 
not necessarily be subject to the sam 
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The Road That's Best... 
Links East and West 


Toledo, Peoria & Western 
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percentage increase as the transporta- 
tion charge, instead, it should be subject 
to the increase applicable in the terri- 
tory in which the.service of unloading 
is performed. We base this statement 
on paragraph 2, item 10, of Tariff of 
Emergency Charges X-168, which item 
provides that charges for services, other 
than for. line-haul transportation, are 
increased 6 percent at points in Groups 
1 and 15, and 5 percent at points in 
Group 4. 
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The above groups cover all the points 
in the state of Michigan. Group 1 jp. 
cludes Cherry Valley, Manistique, Meno. 
minee and St. Ignace, and Group 15 ip. 
cludes all the lower peninsula points. 
Therefore, if the stop for partial unloag. 
ing occurred at one of these points the 
6 percent increase is applicable. If the 
stop occurred at a point in Group 4 
which includes all upper peninsula points 
except those named in Group 1, the 5 
Percent increase is applicable. 
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Rate Regulation by D. of J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I have been a bit exercised in reading 
the account in the December 3, TRAFFIC 
Wortp of the Department of Justice’s 
statements in opposition to the Reed- 
Bulwinkle provisions of the interstate 
commerce act before the House commit- 
tee in Washington. I am disturbed be- 
cause it is our Department of Justice— 
that is all the citizens’ of the United 
States—and that it is taking a position 
which on the face of it is quite incon- 
sistent. 

The department must surely know 
that section 414 of the civil aeronautics 
act of 1938 has had just as broad an 
exemption for air carriers from the 
anti-trust laws as are contained in the 
Reed-Bulwinkle provisions. Further- 
more, the latter provisions are dealing 
especially with rate questions in which 
the department must know that the 
shipping public have many safeguards 
under the regulations of the act which 
the general public does not have in 
connection with pricing of general com- 
modities at which the anti-trust laws 
are especially aimed. 

I would assume from the department’s 
testimony that it would have the Reed- 
Bullwinkle law repealed entirely and 
throw shippers and carriers back to the 
anti-trust laws only. In exploring this 
situation it becomes readily apparent 
that the public would be infinitely worse 
off under the provisions of the Reed- 
Bulwinkle law. For example, under the 
anti-trust laws the shippers would have 
no voice whatever in the fixation of 
freight rates, the prices it must pay for 
transportation service. Under the Reed- 
Bulwinkle bill it not only has the op- 
portunity to initiate rate proposals but 
has an opportunity to freely and fully 
discuss pro and con the merits of any 
proposals to fix this price or change 
freight rates by the carriers themselves. 

In the next step, where the carrier 
proceeds to publish a new price or 
freight rate under the anti-trust laws, 
the shipper would have to pay it regard- 
less of its propriety until the Depart- 
ment of Justice could unlimber the ma- 
chinery to prove it a violation of the 
anti-trust law; and even then the ship- 
per would have no recourse, but possibly 
a difficult damage suit, for the govern- 
ment would collect the fine from the 
carrier if it proved it to be collecting 
an unfair and improper price in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law. On the other 
hand, with regulation of which the 
Reed-Bulwinkle provisions are a part, 
the shipper can secure-suspension of the 


price or rate thus fixed and prevent its 
even becoming effective if he can raise 
a reasonable doubt as to its propriety. 

And finally, under regulation as con- 
trasted with the anti-trust laws, the 
public paying a price or rate that is im- 
proper can secure reparation by proving 
it so; and no such remedy exists under 
the anti-trust laws. 

Surely our Department of Justice 
might carefully evaluate these things 
and, it seems to me, could much more 
adequately and properly protect the 
best interest of the public in some other 
manner than so blindly seeking the re- 
peal of this provision that is working out 
so well for the public interest.—Herscue 
A. HOLLOPETER, Transportation Director, 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 





Praise for ‘TraffiCareers’ 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Congratulations upon your “Trafi- 
Careers” series, beginning with the 
biography of Mendel Austin Keith, in 
your. November 5 issue, and carried for- 
ward with the biography of “Art” 
Schwietert in your issue of December 3. 

The American way of life must be ex- 
Posed with clarity and frequency, by 
factual illustrations such as you ale 
bringing into focus; and the difficulty 
lies not in trying to find the “examples”, 
but in selecting, out of the great number 
available, the few that may be used il 
such a series. The doors of opportunity 
have never been closed in this greal 
land of ours—and the doors are opel 
today, just as they were open fifty years 
ago to those who are willing to work t0 
get ahead. 

The biographies of our Presidents, 
statesmen and world leaders are well 
worth reading, but there is imperative 
need today for biographies of Americal 
home folks who are at work upon jobs 
which can be seen and understood—wh0 
are demonstrating day by day that the 
preservation of the American way; 
wherein personal enterprise is health- 
fully nourished by the invigorating soil 





of private ownership of property, is 9, 





the best interest of all the people. 
You have chosen well. You are mak- 


ing a notable contribution to the victoryg | 
which must and will be ours against they) 






invidious, destructive philosophies which 
are being fed to the minds of modem 
youth. 

Congratulations! And Thanks!—L® 
E. Goupen, President and General Mat- 
ager, Eastern Motor Freight Conference, 
Inc. 
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J “We have reduced running time 
=| to Bakersfield by 45 minutes!’ 


rried for- 
“Aart” 


ust be ex- “W! ARE OPERATING in the mountainous areas of California, 
Oregon and Washington at schedules heretofore unthought 

difficulty of in our organization,” reports E. M. Shepherd. “For example, 

examples’, running time from Portland, Oregon, to Huntington. Park, Cali- THE FORD 

at number fornia, a distance of 1005 miles, is 31 hours. Over famed Ridge 

ye used il Route in Southern California, we have reduced our running time 

pportunity to Bakersfield by 45 minutes, and in addition have lowered our HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 

this great gas consumption. The driver of this unit proudly boasts that his 


are opel 


145-h.p. Ford V- i for ¢ rf . 
fifty years Ford is the ‘hottest’ thing on the road.” * agi: > See Ter Se Se 


% Ford concentric dual-throat carburetor for more 


to work to , _ BIG JOBS give you poese ae remem 4 pay- power, mare esonenty. 

Oad c f t e- 
— “ i and pe a ot er truc Ase, hy. a e “en % Big Ford power-operated hydraulic brakes; front 
oy power has so much payload capacity with so little chassis weight. 16-inch by 2Y%4-inch; rear 15-inch by 5-inch double 


With a Ford BIG JOB this means you can carry bigger payloads cylinder on F-7, 16-inch by 5-inch double cylinder 


j ive 2 5 ° e . ’ 

— within legal load limits. You can haul big loads faster. Ford’s on F-8. Air brakes also available for F-8. 

upon. jobs unequalled “Payload-Performance” is evidence of Bonus Built re Heavy’ duty 5-speed tronsmissions—everdrive or 
stood—whof construction. Each of over 175 Ford Truck models is Bonus Built direct-in-fifth—for operating flexibility. 


e i i 

y that th with big reserves of strength and power. % Ford Super Quadrax single speed axles; two-speed 
ican Way; * axle available in Model F-8 
is health- BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due”—Webster ; 
rating soil % Large diameter (10-inch) wheel bolt circle with 
erty, is t = = — oS 8 studs to allow for extra-strong hub construction. 
ople. eli a - I ih % Million Dollar Cab with Ford Level Action suspen- 
1 are - sion for greater driving comfort. 

vic , 8 
watt thell | ‘ rates % Nationwide service from over 6,400 Ford Dealers. 
ies ee es det ne % Ford Bonus Built construction for long truck life. 
of mo 

Gross Vehicle Weight Ratings: F-8 up to 21,500 Ibs., F-7 up to 

1—Le0 BUOMT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 19,000 Ibs. Gross Train Weight ratings: F-8 up to 39,000 Ibs., 
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Nation-Wide Warehousing and Distribution 


Warehouse and Distribution 
Facilities as Follows: 


BUFFALO 13, Buffalo Merchandise Ware- 
uses, Inc. 
CHICAGO 7, Crooks Terminal Whses., Inc. 
CLEVELAND 13, The Cleveland Stevedore Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, B & G_ Terminals, Inc. 
GREEN BAY, WIS., Leicht 
Storage Co. 
HOUSTON 1, Universal Terminal Warehouse Co. 
KANSAS CITY 7, Crooks Terminal Ware- 


houses, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 21, Overland Terminal Ware- 


Transfer and 


house Co. 

MILWAUKEE 2, Hansen Storage Co. 

NEW ORLEANS 4, Cotton Trade 
jouses, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 6, American & Foreign Ware- 
house Co., Inc. 

PORTLAND 9, ORE., Rudie Wilhelm Ware- 


house Co., Inc. 
SAN Overland Freight 


FRANCISCO 11, 
Transfer Co. 

SCRANTON 3, PA., Quackenbush Whse. Co. 

SEATTLE 1, Seattle Terminals, Inc. 


Ware- 


Interlake Terminals: 


271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK.16 MURRAYHILL 5-8397 
George G. Roddy, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 








Success for You 


—in Traffic Training! 


Slow, painfully-gotten experience—while 
the years fly by faster than increases come 
—is not the best way to win the goal you 
want in the Traffic world! A far better one is 
thorough, scientific, low-cost training in 
Traffic Management training collaborated 
in by 175 of America’s foremost transporta- 
tion authorities, whose success-methods 
come to you in “Problem” form that qual- 
ifies you for a better job afterward. Scores of 
high paid traffic executives are in positions 
earned through LaSalle training. Possibly 
you can do the same. . . if you will. Get our 
free 48-page booklet, “Opportunities in 
Traffic Management.” No obligation. Write 
for this book today. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 1295-TA Chicago 5, Ill. 
If you have helped others, maybe you can help me 
build to a better job. At any rate, I want your free 
booklet so I may judge for myself about the oppor- 
tunities and about your training. 
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BACKHAULS 


Things Traffic Men Were Talking About Twenty-Five Years Ago 
From Files of Traffic World 
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EFORE THE ADOPTION of the so- 

called “lame duck” amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
in 1933, sessions of the federal Congress 
began, as specified in paragraph 2 of 
Section 4, on the first Monday of each 
December. Normally, second sessions of 
a Congress were called “short sessions,” 
because, with the election in the preced- 
ing November of new members of the 
House and Senate effective on the fol- 
lowing March 4, they had, perforce, to 
come to an end by that day. 

The short session of the 68th Congress 
opened on December 1, 1924. A year 
earlier, when the first session opened, 
there were indications that some major 
changes in transportation law would re- 
sult from its deliberations. The trans- 
portation act of 1920 had had a three- 
year trial and there had come to light, in 
the opinion of many, certain weaknesses 
in it that required correction. For the 
most part, however, those most closely 
identified with transportation were ap- 
prehensive lest meddling with the law 
would result in radical alterations that 
would eliminate its good features along 
with the bad. Hence, the slogan was: 
“Hands off the transportation act!” And 
the plea was for further trial before at- 
tempts were to be made to alter the law. 

Some two hundred bills affecting trans- 
portation were filed in the two Houses. 
In the course of the long grind of the 
first session numerous and lengthy hear- 
ings, on one proposal or another, were 
held by the respective interstate com- 
merce committees of the Senate and the 
House and, at the time that session came 
to an end, the stage appeared to be set 
for comparatively rapid adovtion of a 
number of important measures at the 
short session. The feeling was, as voiced 
by Senator Smith, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee, that all the committee 
hearings necessary had been held. 

Among the most important measures 
was a railroad consolidation bill, spon- 
sored by Senator Cummins, the object of 
which was to amend the railroad consoli- 
dation provisions of the transportation 
act of 1920. Another was the so-called 
Howell-Barkley railway labor bill, de- 
signed to replace the labor provisions of 
the transportation act of 1920, under 
which the United States Railroad Labor 
Board had been functioning to the satis- 
faction, apparently, of no one. 

There were considerable differences in 
the Howell-Barkley bill as reported to the 
Senate, on the one hand, and the House, 
on the other. In general, however, the 
bill contained the provisions for adjust- 
ment boards, for conciliation and arbi- 
tration, and for investigations by Presi- 
dential boards embodied, some years later, 
in the railway labor act. As amended in 
the Senate, however, the bill provided for 
a “decision board,” empowered to make 
binding orders. 

Labor leaders, for whom at that time 
Donald R. Richberg was counsel and 





spokesman, objected strenuously to any 
board the findings of which would te 
anything but recommendatory; and Sen- 
ator Cummins, while advocating a “de. 
cision board at the top,” did not like 
those provisions of the Senate amend. 
ment which would provide for the make. 
up of the boards to include the Secretary 
of Labor, a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, and three other 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Commission had enough to do, 
said he, without lending one of its mem- 
bers periodically to such a board. In 
addition, he felt that the decision board 
might well be a permanent body set up to 
hear, “‘at the ton,” all unsettled rail-labor 
disputes, whereas the Senate amendment 
provided for a new and separate board 
for each such dispute. 

The perennial question of making rigid 
the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act was before Congress, also, in the form 
of the Gooding bill, which was intended 
to curtail the powers of the Commission 
to permit departures. Hearings on such 
proposals, according to Representative 
Summers, of Washington, had cost the 
railroads, the government and affected 
communities many millions of dollars 
over a period of 37 years. He hoped 
there would be action on it in the short 
session. 


Then, too, there was a proposal to elim- 
inate by legislation the surcharge on rail- 
road Pullman charges which had been in 
effect since wartime. The bill to do s0 
had been passed by the Senate in the 
long session, but the railroads were op- 
posed to the reduction in revenue that 
would result from its elimination. Be- 
sides, they and others said, tampering 
with passenger charges in Congress was 
a species of political rate-making. 

Well, as had happened before, and has 
happened since, the short session drifted 
into history without doing anything about 
any of these measures. 


Its transportation accomplishments 
were written in two laws—the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, requiring the Commis- 
sion to make rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts as low as possible consistent with 
stated conditions, and a bill making it 
a federal offense unlawfully to break 4 
seal on railroad cars. 


The last mentioned was a good law, but 
hardly important; the first mentioned 
was generally regarded as a bad law, but 
nothing much more than a lot of heal- 
ings and argument came of it. 

For once, Congressional futility and 
inaction met with approval in tramspor- 
tation circles. The TraFFIc WorLD gave 
editorial credit to the House which, it 
said, had “blocked the attempts to muti- 
late the transportation act. If it had 
followed the lead of the Senate .. - # 
would be necessary to write a far differ- 
ent review of the 68th Congress than may 
now be written.”—R.J.B. 
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What you did last year—or even last week— 
isn’t necessarily your best guide on routing 
freight. Conditions change, schedules change, 
progress steps into the picture—as in the case 
of the B&O. 


WHAT OUR “NEW LOOK’? MEANS TO SHIPPERS: 


To provide faster, more efficient service, the 
B&O has constructed new classification yards 
and coal and ore docks—has installed new car 
retarders and up-to-the-minute communications 
—has added new equipment and improved motive 


power on the road and in the terminals. 
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IS FREE 


ASK OUR MAN—ADVICE 


Let him tell you how B&O is “constantly 
doing things—better’’ to provide more depend- 
able handling of freight. He will give you, with- 
out obligation, advice on any shipping problems 
you have. Phone or write the B&O Freight 


Representative nearest you. 
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LATE NEWS 


TRAFFIC AND 


Hoover Urges Action on 
Unification of Government 


Transportation Services 


Former President Hoover, in an ad- 
dress at the National Reorganization 
Conference held in Washington, D.C. 
by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover report, named “unification of 
transportation services” in the govern- 
ment as one of eight “reforms” he said 
he believed were in the “most urgent 
category.” 

Other items in the eight-point pro- 
gram of government reforms regarded 
as urgent by Mr. Hoover, who was chair- 
man of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, were: 


Reorganization of civil service—‘the 
personnel problem;” reorganization of 
budgeting and accounting; reorganiza- 
tion of the Post Office; unification of 
the federal hospital services; unification 
of water conservation service; unifica- 
tion of agricultural land services, and 
“relief for the President of the United 
States” by assignment to others of much 
routine work now handled by the Presi- 
dent. 


“This is not the whole program, but it 
will do to go on with,” said Mr. Hoover. 
“I believe that $2 billion of savings and 
more efficient service to the public is to 
be had in these areas alone .. .” 

The Hoover commission recommended 
to Congress (T.W., March 5, 1949, p. 22) 
that all major transportation activities 
of the government, except the regula- 
tory functions of the independent com- 
missions and boards, be grouped in the 
Department of Commerce. The recom- 
mendations were set forth in the com- 
mMission’s report on organization of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Wisconsin Central Committee 


By an amendatory order in Finance 
No. 13115, Wisconsin Central Railway 
Co. Receivership, the Commission, di- 
Vision 4, has authorized the extension 
from December 19, 1949, to December 
19, 1950, of authority for a protective 
committee for holders of Wisconsin Cen- 
tal first general mortgage 50-year 4 
Per cent gold bonds, matured July 1, 
1949, to act for holders of those bonds. 
The committee was composed of Joseph 
R. Warner, Samuel S. Hall, Jr., and 
Frederick W. Walker, and was first au- 
thorized to represent the bondholders in 
1941. In October the Commission ap- 

Philip N. Cristal as a successor 
of the committee to fill a 
caused by the resignation of 

Frederick W. Walker. 


TRANSPORTATION NEWS TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
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LATE NEWS 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1.C.C. Bureau Says Rail Estimates Show 
Capital Outlay, First '50 Quarter, Down 


Increase Shown in Capital Expenditures for First Nine Months of 


‘49, But Decrease for Last ‘49 Quarter. 


Revenue Tons Originated 


First Six Months of ‘49 Decreased 10 Per Cent Under ‘48 Figure. 


Estimates of gross capital expendi- 
tures for all but five Class I railroads 
for the 1950 first quarter are 41.4 per 
cent below actual expenditures reported 
by all Class I roads for the first 1949 
quarter, the Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics says in its monthly 
comment for December. The report is 
issued as information and has not been 
considered or adopted by the Commis- 
sion. 

The bureau said that for the first 
nine months of 1949, the Class I roads 
reported gross capital expenditures for 
road and equipment exceeding the ex- 
Penditures in the comparable 1948 
period by 2.7 per cent for road and 20 
per cent for equipment. 

The bureau’s. report 
among other things: 

A decline in available income for Class 
I roads from $831.4 million in the first 
nine months of 1948 to $602.9 million in 
the comparable 1949 period. 

Figures for September, 1949, indicat- 
ing for the first time the full effect on 
the hourly earnings of nonoperating em- 
Ployes of the 40-hour week agreement. 

Decreasing intensity of utilization on 
Class I roads of passenger cars. 

Decrease of 10.6 per cent in tons of 
freight originated, 1949 half-year period 
under same 1948 period. 


Capital Expenditures 


The bureau said that all but five of 
the Class I roads had furnished esti- 
mates of gross capital expenditures for 
the first quarter of 1950, aggregating 
$200.6 million. This, it said, was 41.4 
per cent below actual expenditures re- 
ported by all Class I roads for the first 
1949 quarter. It added the decrease 
in expenditures for equipment was 48.5 
per cent, and for road, 14.4 per cent. 
The five roads that did not furnish 
estimates for the 1950 quarter, it said, 
made total actual expenditures of $8 
million in the third quarter of 1949, the 
latest figures available. 


“For the first nine months of 1949,” 
continued the bureau, “Class I steam 
railways reported gross capital expendi- 
tures for road and equipment in the 
amount of $1,004.6 million. Expendi- 
tures for road of $247.4 million and for 
equipment of $757.3 million, exceeded 
those made in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948 by 2.7 and 20.0 per cent, 
respectively.” 

It said estimates furnished by the 
carriers for the fourth 1949 quarter 


also showed, 


showed anticipated expenditures of $70.9 
million for road and $209.4 million for 
equipment, each considerably below the 
level of actual expenditures for the same 
1948 quarter, the bureau added. It said 
these estimates, combined with actual 
figures for the first nine months, indi- 
cated 1949 expenditures of $318.3 million 
for road and $966.7 million for equip- 
ment. The total of about $1,285 million, 
it added, was 1.5 per cent above the 
total actual expenditures reported for 
1948. The bureau said the carriers’ 
figures also indicated that expenditures 
for road in 1949 would be about 7.7 per 
cent under those of 1948,- but that equip- 
ment expenditures would be 5 per cent 
higher. 


Rail Fixed Charge Coverage 


With respect to coverage of railway 
fixed charges, the bureau referred to a 
table showing for Class I line-haul steam 
railways, by districts or regions, the 
amount of “income available for fixed 
charges” and the “fixed charges” re- 
ported for the first nine months of 1949 
and 1948, together with the coverage 
fixed charges by the income available. 

“For the roads as a whole,” it con- 
tinued, “the available income declined 
from $831.4 million in the 1948 period 
to $602.9 million in 1949, or 27.5 per 
cent, and the amount of fixed charges 
declined slightly from $305.5 million to 
$301.4 million or 1.3 per cent.” 

The bureau said that as a result the 
ratio of income to fixed charges, com- 
monly referred to as the fixed charge 
coverage, dropped from 2.72 in the 1948 
period to 2.00 in 1949. It said that in 
each of the territories for both periods 
the income available was more than 
sufficient to cover fixed charges but the 
coverage ratios were considerably lower 
in 1949 than in 1948. The Pocahontas 
Region, it said, showed the highest 
ratios in both periods and the Eastern 
District showed the lowest. 

The report also showed similar data 
for 37 large railroads having operating 
revenues of more than 50 million in 1948. 
It said all the carriers listed had lower 
coverage ratios in the 1949 period than 
in 1948. 

“Excluding the Long Island which re- 
ported deficits in both periods,” the bu- 
reau continued, “the ratios of income 
available for fixed charges to fixed 
charges ranged from 0.06 for the Chi- 
cago & North Western to 12.89 for the 
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Norfolk & Western in 1949, and from 
0.95 for the Grand Trunk Western to 
21.20 for the Norfolk & Western in 1948. 
The Chicago & North Western, which did 
not cover its fixed charges in the 1949 
period, had a coverage ratio of 5.03 in 
the same period of 1948. The Long Is- 
land and Grand Trunk Western did not 
earn their fixed charges in either period. 
Of the 37 roads listed 23 had coverage 
ratios above 3.00 in the 1948 period as 
compared with only 11 roads in 1949.” 


Forty-Hour Week 


The bureau said wage statistics for 
Class I steam railways for September, 
1949, were now available and indicated 
for the first time the full effect on the 
hourly earnings of nonoperating em- 
ployes of the agreement with respect to 
the 40-hour week that was reached by 
the carriers and their employes on March 
19. 

This agreement, it said, provided that 
the rates of pay in effect prior to October 
1, 1948, should be increased 20 per cent, 
effective September 1, 1949, so that. the 
nonoperating employes would receive the 
same basic earnings for 40 hours as had 
formerly been earned for 48 hours. 

In addition, it said, these employes 
received an increase of seven cents an 
hour retroactive to October 1, 1948, this 
increase having been an integral part 
of the award. The employes retained 
the seven-cents-an-hour boost as well 
as the 20-per cent rise over basic wage 
rates in effect prior to October 1, 1948, 
it added. 

For nonoperating employes, the report 
said, the average straight time earnings 
increased 6.8 cents an hour, or 5.8 per 
cent in August, 1949, over August, 1948, 
and 30.6 cents an hour, or 25.9 per cent, 
in September, 1949, over September, 1948. 
It gave the September, 1949, average 
straight time compensation an hour of 
$1.489 as 135.2 per cent above the average 
of $0.633 reported for September, 1939. 

The bureau said a generally antici- 
pated increase in the number of rail- 
way employes as a result of the 40- 
hour week established for nonoperatives 
did not materialize. 

“However,” the report continued, “there 
were sharp declines in traffic volume 
in September coincident with labor dif- 
ficulties in the coal fields, and there was 
also a strike on the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. As of the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1949, the number of employes of 
Class I line-haul steam railways totaled 
only 1,165,514 as compared with 1,202,064 
in the preceding month and 1,350,215 in 
September, 1948, or decreases of 3.0 and 
13.7 per cent, respectively. The total 
payroll for the month of September was 
$356,873,765 as compared with $391,808,886 
in September, 1948, or a decrease of 8.9 
per cent.” 

The bureau added that in October, 
1949, according to preliminary figures, 
the total employment dropped still 
further to 1,089,714 or 19.0 per cent be- 
low that of the same month in 1948. 


Freight Commodity Data 


Tons of freight originated in the first 
half of 1949 on Class I roads totaled 
637,862.004 and represented a decrease 
of 10.6 per cent below the same 1948 
period but an increase of 41.1 over the 
same 1940 period, said the bureau. It 
stated that gross freight revenue (be- 
fore adjustments for corrections and 
absorptions) of those roads in the first 
half of 1949 totaled $3,774,391,245, an 
amount 5.4 per cent below the corre- 
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sponding 1948 figure but 121.8 per cent 


above the corresponding 1940 total. All 
major commodity groups except prod- 
ucts of agriculture showed decreases in 
tons originated and in gross revenue in 
the 1949 period under 1948, it said. Per- 
centagewise, the largest declines in tons 
originated were in l.c.l. traffic (29.3 per 
cent) and products of forests (18.9 per 
cent), it reported. 


Hearing Ordered in Western 


Grain 4th Section Cases 


The Commission has assigned 182 
fourth section applications that arose out 
of the investigation of the western grain 
rate structure in No. 17000, Part VII, for 
further hearing before Examiners Arthur 
R. Mackley and George J. Hall at Hotel 
Pickwick, Kansas City, Mo., February 13, 
1950. 

The notice of hearing was issued in 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 16500 et 
al., Grain and Grain Products Within 
the Western District. In the notice the 
Commission said the proceeding in- 
cluded the title application and Nos. 
16024, 16654, 17609, 18045, 18352 and 
18639. 

The remaining fourth section applica- 
tions, the Commission said, involved sup- 
plemental adjustments of rates on grain 
and grain products in the same district. 

At the Commission it was recalled that 
two proposed reports had been issued in 
these proceedings but that, due to the 
“defense period” beginning in 1939, and 
the war period, the parties had been un- 
able to complete the proceedings. 

It was said the further hearing was 
ordered on the petition of shippers and 
carriers, who contended conditions had 
so changed since the original hearings 
that they desired to have the record 
brought up to date. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


(Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
Suspen- 


suspended by the Commission. 
sion orders contain many schedules not 


reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. No. 5734, Commutation Fares 
—Eastern Railroads, from December 16, 
1949, to and including July 15, 1950, cer- 
tain schedules as published in Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co.’s Tariff I.C.C. No. A- 
17805, Reading Co.’s tariff I.C.C. No. 4025, 
and various other tariffs. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase commutation and multiple-trip 
fares between Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg, Pa. and other points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; between Phila- 
delphia and stations in New Jersey on 
the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines; between Philadelphia and other 
points on the Reading Company: and 
various stations on that carrier’s jine 
and on the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, including New York, N.Y.; and 
between Philadelphia and certain sta- 
tions in Delaware on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

I. and S. No. 5735, Candy between East 
and Pacific Coast, from December 15 to 
and including July 14, 1950, certain 
schedules as set forth on twentieth re- 
vised page No. 129 to Agent Harry S. 
Brown’s tariff I.C.C. No. 1, Agent L. E. 





_week this_year. 
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Kipp’s tariffs I.C.C. Nos. 1536 and 1537, 
and other tariffs. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to establish reduced rajj 
rates on candy and confectionery, in car. 
loads, minima 50,000 and 60,000 pounds, 
from eastern defined territory to desting- 
tions on the Pacific Coast, and also re. 
duced water intercoastal rates on candy 
and confectionery, in less carloads, ang 
carloads between Atlantic Coast ports 
and Pacific Coast ports. 

I. and S. M-3191, Cigarettes—Lonis- 
ville, Ky. to Denver, Colo., from Decem- 
ber 15, to and including July 14, 1959, 
certain schedules published on third re- 
vised page No. 249-A to tariff MF-1.C.¢. 
No. 20 of Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff 
Bureau, Inc., agent, Denver, Colo. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish 
a reduced motor common-carrier com- 
modity rate of 236 cents per 100 pounds, 
minimum 20,000 pounds, on cigarettes 
from Louisville to Denver and points 
grouped therewith. 

I. and S. M-3192, Household Goods— 
Central—East—New England, on the 
Commission’s motion, from December 15. 
to and including July 14, 1950, certain 
schedules published in tariff MF-I.CC. 
No. 20 of John R. Cowling, Agent, Allen- 
town, Pa. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose increased distance rates on house- 
hold goods between points in Pennsy]- 
vania and New Jersey and points in 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, also between Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, over the routes of 24 motor 
common carriers. 


Rail Carloadings Week 
Ended Dec. 10 Drop 14.6 
Per Cent Under ‘48 Week 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended December 10, totaled 668,825 cars 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced. This was a decrease of 114;- 
088 cars or 14.6 per cent below the cor- 
responding week in 1948, and a decrease 
of 185,334 cars or 21.7 per cent below 
the corresponding week in 1947. 

Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended December 10, decreased 25,098 cars 
or 3.6 per cent below the preceding week. 

Coal loading, with most mines operat- 
ing only three days, amounted to 136,017 
cars, a decrease of 29,214 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1948, and a de- 
crease of 3,426 cars below the preceding 
week this year, said the A.A.R., and con- 
tinued: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 326,- 
507 cars, a decrease of 53,595 cars below the 
corresponding week last year, and a decreasé 
of 10,279 cars below the preceding week this 
year. 

Loading of merchandise less than Cal- 
load freight totaled 81,949 cars, a decrease 
of 16,227 cars below the corresponding week 
last year, and a decrease of 1,878 cars be- 
low the preceding week this year. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
47,631 cars, a decrease of 5,646 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1948, and a de- 
crease of 1,631 cars below the preceding week 
this year. In the Western Districts, grail 
and grain products loading for the week o 
December 10, totaled 31,165 cars, a decrease 
of 2,865 cars below the same 1948 week and 
a decrease of 818 cars below the precediné 

Livestock to 11,203 
cars, a decrease of 2,520 cars below the same 
week in 1948, and a decrease of 788 cars be 
low the previous week this .year. In the 
Western Districts, loading of livestock fo 
the week of December 10 totaled 8,621 cars, 
a decrease of 1,885 cars below the same 


loading amounted 
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week in 1948, and a decrease of 847 cars be- 
low the preceding week this year. 

Forest products loading totaled 41,598 cars, 
an increase of 762 cars above last year, and 
an increase of 588 cars above the previous 
week this year. 

Ore loading amounted to 12,134 cars, a 
decrease of 4,091 cars below last year, and a 
decrease of 7,374 cars below the previous 
week this year. 

Coke loading amounted to 11,786 cars, a 
decrease of 3,557 cars below the same week 
last year, and a decrease of 310 cars below 
the previous week this year. 

All districts reported decreases compared 
with the corresponding weeks in 1948 and 
1947. 


Cumulative Loadings 


1949 1948 1947 

Four weeks of 

January ..... 2,843,619 3,136,602 3,315,992 
Four weeks of 

February . 2,767,048 3,076,653 3,193,958 
Five weeks of 

Maren © ...-- 3,344,597 3,612,357 4,035,514 
Four weeks of 

a rrr 3,078,454 3,210,586 3,399,969 
Four weeks of 

ee 3,098,808 3,511,166 3,493,260 
Five weeks of 

bY ree 3,603,454 4,280,146 4,172,680 
Four weeks of 

PU vccscccss 2,761,747 3,423,684 3,568,371 
Four weeks of 

eee 2,922,980 3,562,252 3,638,156 
Five weeks of 

September @ 3,390,749 4,411,589 4,542,799 
Four weeks of 

Geeeeer cckse 2,338,546 3,662,557 3,806,384 
Four weeks of 

November . 2,638,331 3,296,290 3,483,446 
Week of 

December 3 .. 693,923 804,172 878,588 
Week of 

December 10 . 668,825 782,913 854,159 

SD. kcaceons 34,151,081 40,770,967 42,383,276 


* Includes week ended April 2. 
# Includes week ended July 2. 
@ Includes week ended October 1. 


Central Territory Shippers 
Hit Proposal To Increase 
Truckload Minimum Weights 


Any blanket increase in present truck- 
load minimum weights would disturb 
accepted sales policies, lead to an in- 
crease in less-truckload shipments, and 
result in an increase in the use of pri- 
vate trucks, shippers, representatives as- 
serted at the December 14 meeting of 
the standing rate committee, Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, in the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


Up for discussion was a carrier pro- 
posal, docketed as No. 13014, which 
would amend all tariffs of the bureau 
by increasing the truckload minimum 
weights of 20,000 pounds to 23,000 or 
24,000 pounds, with corresponding in- 
creases to be made on minimums of less 
than 20,000 pounds. The stated justifi- 
cation was that “present minimum 
weights were established at a time when 
maximum truck lengths were 20 feet”; 
that present-day minimum length of 
equipment exceeds 20 feet, and that 
“the present minimum weights are obso- 
lete and do not reflect present-day op- 
erating conditions.” 


Some truck operators privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that an increase in 
truckload minimums might be one way 
of heading off a rate increase. 


C. E. Donovan, traffic manager, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Indianapolis, said 
his company opposed any disturbance 
in present truckload minimums because 
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“over the years we have based our sales 
on weights of 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, and 
30,000 pounds.” Any increase would 
greatly disturb the sales policies of his 
company, he said. 

“Eighty per cent of our business is in 
territory which can easily be reached 
with private trucks,” said Mr. Donovan. 
“This would only mean we would go yet 
further into the trucking business.” 


Asks Individual Consideration 


He urged that each heavily-moving 
commodity be given individual consid- 
eration as to any increase in minimum 
truckload weights. 

How the problem would be compli- 
cated for the shipper of light and bulky 
freight was described by Edward Suth, 
assistant traffic manager, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. His company’s sales policy 
had for many years been built on car- 
load and truckload volume ratings, said 
the witness, adding that the 20,000-pound 
minimum most readily filled his need. 

“To raise this minimum would delay 
our shipments at many points, and would 
result in numerous less-truckload ship- 
ments,” he said. “We can’t hold freight 
more than four or five days for pooling 
purposes. Any further delay would not 
be tolerated by the sales department... 
We are fortunate to get 20,000 pounds 
on the average truck because some of 
our freight is light and bulky. We al- 
ways try to order equipment scaled to 
the shipment. Many carriers cannot 
handle 20,000 pounds in a single truck- 
load.” 

Melvin Lievense, traffic manager of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., at 
Parchment, Mich., said that the 20,000- 
pound minimum had become an accepted 
practice in the paper industry, and that 
any deviation would seriously disrupt 
historic selling practices. 


Proposes Incentive System 


A similar proposal recently heard be- 
fore the Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission was strongly opposed by all 
shippers, he said. Mr. Lievense sug- 

ested “that a lower rate be published 
with a slightly higher minimum, keep- 
ing the truck mile earnings the same for 
the lower rate as for the higher rate.” 


Week-End P.U.D. Charge 


Another proposal up for consideration 
was No. 12987, which would amend 
Tariffs Nos. 247-G and 216-G by estab- 
lishing therein a charge of $15 for pick- 
up and delivery in addition to the ap- 
plicable rate on any shipment picked up 
or delivered “on national or state holi- 
days, and commencing with 7 a.m. Sat- 
urday Morning and continuing through 
12 p.m. Sunday.” 


“Carriers have been confronted with 
an emergency since the rail carriers 
abandoned Saturday services, and we 
are being called upon now to render 
services on Saturday and Sunday, which 
more or less had been curtailed since 
January 1, 1947,” stated the proponent 
carriers in justification. “The charge 
proposed is the guarantee wage the car- 
rier must pay for the personnel called 
into service on these two days, plus 
other personnel that will have to be 
made available for these services.” 


Mr. Suth said that the proposed 
charge, if indiscriminately applied to all 
truckload and less-truckload shipments, 
would work a hardship during “the 
present transition period.” When the 
railroads made the change to the five- 
day week last September 1, they did not 
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—— 
penalize the volume shipper for switch. 
ing performed on Saturdays and Syp. 
days, he said. 

The proposal was defective, said Mr 
Suth, in that if a carrier arrived at 
plant on Friday and the shipment was 
accepted by a shipper on Saturday it 
would subject him to a penalty of $15 
whereas if the truck were held over to 
Monday, there would be no penalty. The 
problem of different holidays in the 
various states also complicated the pro. 
Posal, he said. 

Mr. Lievense characterized the pro. 
posal as “a very dangerous innovation” 
which would work a hardship on both 
shippers and consignees. If such a 
penalty were assessed on a small ship- 
ment it would wipe out the profit op 
the entire order, he said. 

Since the recent contract resulting in 
higher wages for drivers was signed, said 
Mr. Lievense, he had been cooperating 
with a Michigan carrier to so plan his 
shipments that pick-ups would rarely be 
necessary on Saturday. 


P.U.D. Allowance Rule 


A third general proposal docketed for 
hearing was No. 12907, which would 
amend all those bureau tariffs contain- 
ing a rule providing an allowance to con- 
signor or consignee for performing his 
own pick-up or delivery service, by re- 
stricting the rule to apply only on ship- 
ments subject to less-truckload or any- 
quantity rates of less than 5,000 pounds. 
The stated justification was “to protect 
the carriers’ revenue on shipments over 
5,000 pounds, due to the differential in 
rates under and over 5,000 pounds.” 

Speaking on this proposal, Mr. Liev- 
ense asserted that “if a shipper is willing 
to deliver his small shipments to a car- 
rier’s terminal and at the same time de- 
liver a large shipment of 5,000 pounds 
or more, it would seem illogical not to 
pay him for delivering the large ship- 
ment. ... 

“The stated justification is not a suf- 
ficient reason for the addition of a rule 
of this kind, when it is remembered the 
carriers in Central Territory have just 
finished presenting testimony in I. & 
S. M-3155, in which they sought an in- 
crease in the charges on small ship- 
ments. Now they are trying to take away 
an allowance which has always applied 
on less-truckload shipments.” 


Mr. Lievense said the present allow- 
ance of five cents did not cover pick-up 
or delivery costs, and that shippers were 
entitled to “this small adjustment whe 
the carriers’ expense is reduced by the 
amount of expense they occasion in pick- 
ing up shipments.” 


Minima Date Again Deferred 


The effective date of the Commissions 
orders in MC-C-360, Minimum Class 
Rate Restrictions—Central and Eastern 
States, has again been postponed, this 
time from December 15 until March 15, 
1950, by an order in that proceeding by 
Commissioner Lee. Court proceedines 
to test the validity of the orders alt 
pending. 

The Commission proceeding involves 
an order of division 2 prescribing Ted 
sonable bases for class-rate restrictions 
or “stops” to be used by the respondent 
motor carriers in order either to & 
clude low rates and allegedly unprofit- 
able traffic or to transport such traffic 
at rates higher than those normally 4? 
plicable. 
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A SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO 


. 


AMERICA’S SHIPPERS 


OHN L. KEESHIN and others, believing that they had the legal 
right to use the name ‘‘KEESHIN’”’ as part of the corporate name 
“HAYES FREIGHT LINES, INC.,’’ adopted and began the use of 
the name ‘‘KEESHIN-HAYES FREIGHT LINES,”’’ in the conduct of 
the business of HAYES FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


United States District Judge for the Northern District of Illinois, 
Eastern Division, Walter J. LaBuy, has issued, however, a temporary 
restraining order prohibiting JonHn L. KEeEsHIn and others from using 
the name ‘‘KEESHIN’”’ as part of the corporate name of HAYES 
FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


You can well appreciate the fact that Joun L. KEEsHtn has always 
stood for superior transportation service, and that the name 
‘“‘KEESHIN’’ is a very valuable asset in transportation. That is why 
JoHN L. KEESHIN and Davin RATNER have teamed up in the management 
and control of HAYES FREIGHT LINES, INC. 

Accordingly, we are publishing this special announcement to Amer- 
ica’s shippers, stressing the fact that although HAYES FREIGHT 
LINES, INC. is restrained temporarily from the use of the name 
‘“‘KEESHIN,”’’ we are going to render the best possible service in the 
territory that HAYES FREIGHT LINES, INC. serves. 

Whether the name is ‘‘KEESHIN-HAYES FREIGHT LINES,’’ 
or HAYES FREIGHT LINES, INC., it is not going to make any differ- 
ence in the fine, efficient highway transportation service we now render 
to shippers. 

At no time was it ever the intention of J. L. KeesHin and Davin 
RATNER to cause any shipper to believe that the ‘‘KEESHIN-HAYES 
FREIGHT LINES’’ was in any way connected directly or indirectly 
with the Keeshin Motor Express Co., Inc., now in reorganization in 
bankruptcy. 

We will certainly appreciate your invitation to let us show how we 
can better serve you. 


HAYES FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


JOHN L. KEESHIN, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


Davip RATNER, 
President 


Mattoon, Illinois 
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MULE TRAIN: 


...with variations! 





The “‘feel’’ of KCS throttles 31 years gives 
weight to engineer Albert Cole’s conviction 
that 77 is “‘absolutely the best freight south!” 





THE MULE TRAIN of yesterday is gone . . . only its 
clippety-clop echoes on the Hit Parade. 


Today, fast diesel trains like KCS 77 carry more freight farther 


in a few hours than fifty mule trains could haul in a month. 


Timed to receive southbound freight from the evening 
connections in Kansas City, No. 77 departs at 9:45 nightly, 
with but a single thought in the minds of every dispatcher... 
every crew member . .. between Kansas City ee ee ey nk wae date 


and the Gulf — DELIVER THE FREIGHT ON TIME! Se er ee pg 










It’s a railroad-railroader combi- 






nation that is clicking for 






more and more shippers. It will 









click for you too! 





J.W.SCOTT 
Vice- President — Tra ffic 


Kansas City, Missouri 










Fireman Mel Allen checks the oil in 77’s 
powerhouse. ‘‘Gotta keep my 6,000 horses 
pulling ...and fast,’’ Mel says. 













“For me, the KCS is the company...for ship- 
pers, 77 is the train!” Its conductor, Glenn 
“Sparky” Watson, 25-year man, speaking. 
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Brakeman Fred Lawson, who often runs as 
conductor, has teamed with KCS nine years 
—"“long enough to know few trains make 
their schedules like 77.”’ 
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THE WEEK IN TRANSPORTATION 


News of Significance lo Traffic and Transporlation Men 


Commerce Secretary Tells President 
Federal Transport Policies 


Reports to President Truman Need for Harmonizing Federal 
Promotional Transport Policies by Central Control, and for 
More Specific Standards to Guide Administrative Agencies. 


The White House, December 13, made 
public the report of Secretary of Com- 
merce Sawyer “outlining the major 
policy issues which need to be resolved 
at this time in order to achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness and consistency of 
federal programs in the transportation 
field.” 

President Truman asked Secretary 
Sawyer, in a letter dated August 30, 1949 
(T.W., Sept. 17, p. 19), to submit such 
a report by December 1, which is the 
date borne by the Secretary’s letter 
transmitting the report to the Presi- 
dent. 

When the White House made public 
the report it also issued the following 
statement by President Truman: 

“On August 30, 1949, I requested the 
Secretary of Commerce to prepare for 
my consideration a report outlining the 
major policy issues which need to be re- 
solved in order to assure maximum effec- 
tiveness and consistency of federal pro- 
grams in the field of transportation. The 
Secretary has recently transmitted his 
Teport in response to my request. 

“The issues raised in this report de- 
serve careful consideration within the 
government and by the general public. 
The adequacy and deficiency of our 
transportation services have a direct im- 
pact upon the well-being of our peace- 
time economy, and upon our defense 
preparedness. It is essential that fed- 
eral programs, covering a wide range of 
tegulatory and promotional activities, 
Make the maximum possible contribu- 
tion to a healthy and balanced trans- 
portation system. 

“I am requesting all federal agencies 
Which have responsibility for transpor- 
tation matters to give me their views 
on the policy questions raised in this re- 
Port. With the cooperation of such 
agencies, immediate and continuing at- 
tention will be given to the exploration 
of these important problems.” 


Secretary Sawyer’s Letter 

The letter of the Secretary of Com- 
merce transmitting the report to Presi- 

dent Truman read as follows: 
“In response to the request made in 
your letter to me of August 30, 1949, I 
mit herewith my report setting forth 
ae Major policy issues which need to be 
abhi in order to achieve maximum 
electiveness and-consistency of federal 


programs in the transportation field. I 
have endeavored in this report to do 
something more than give a list of alter- 
natives, feeling that it would be more 
helpful to you in a consideration of a 
future transportation program if the is- 
sues were outlined around a framework 
of policy. The policy or policies set forth 
will, in my judgment, produce significant 
results in the development of a sound 
Federal transportation program. 

“The basic materials for the report 
were prepared by Dr. Paul M. Zeis and 
his staff, and Mr. Frank L. Barton of the 
Department of Commerce. The depart- 
ment has reviewed the report with three 
consultants: Mr. C. E. Childe, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dr. James C. Nelson of the 
Washington State College, and Mr. 
Ernest W. Williams of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“During the preparation of this report, 
federal agencies with a responsibility or 
an interest in transportation policy were 
asked to present their views. These views 
in each case were given careful consider- 
ation. The conclusions, however, which 
the report sets forth are those of the 
Department of Commerce alone. We have 
called to the attention of the affected 
agencies the statement in your letter to 
me of August 30 that you intended to use 
this report ‘as a basis for discussion of 
these problems with the various agencies 
concerned with transportation’ and that 
opportunity will, therefore, be given for 
the affected agencies to place their views 
before you. 

“The department has not undertaken 
to consult with affected industries. I 
assume that any program involving 
changes in federal organization or in 
legislation dealing with transportation 
will be preceded by ample opportunity 
for interested industries to present their 
views. 

“Your letter also asked for my views 
in the ‘possible desirability of having the 
Department of Commerce conduct, on a 
continuing basis, broad studies relating 
to federal transportation policies and pro- 
grams.’ The department has for some 
time been engaged in such work on a 
very modest scale. My report clearly in- 
dicates the need for an extension of this 
activity which, in my judgment, the de- 
partment should undertake promptly.” 

As indicated in the statement by Presi- 
dent Truman, and the letter of trans- 


Conflict 


mittal of Secretary Sawyer, the report is 
to be the subject of further consideration, 
not only by government agencies, but also 
by the affected industries. The report, 
therefore, is regarded as simply bringing 
into issues the major problems discussed 
and affording a basis for discussion, con- 
sideration, and action. 

Of those who were mentioned in the 
Secretary’s letter as preparing the basic 
materials, Dr. Zeis is chief of the trans- 
portation division of the Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce in the Department of 
Commerce, and Mr. Barton is on the 
Secretary’s staff. The latter was formerly 
with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Of the three consultants mentioned, 
Mr. Childe is a former member of the 
late Board of Investigation and Research 
—Transportation, a former president of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, 
and now a practitioner before the Com- 
mission, with offices in Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Nelson is a former member of the 
staff of the Board of Investigation and 
Research and a former chief of the trans- 
portation division of the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Williams was also 
formerly with the Bureau of the Budget. 
In addition to being on the staff of 
Columbia University, he is a consultant 
to the National Security Resources Board. 


Organization of Report 


Secretary Sawyer’s report, entitled, 
“Issues Involved in a Unified and Co- 
ordinated Federal Program for Trans- 
portation,” is 116 pages long. It is di- 
vided into five parts: The nature of the 
federal transportation program; federal 
promotional activities; federal regula- 
tory activities; conflicts between federal 
regulation and promotion; and federal 
transportation policy and national de- 
fense. The conclusions, recommendations 
and suggestions of the Secretary are scat- 
tered throughout the report and are not 
brought together and summarized in one 
place therein. 


Nature of Federal Program 


Observing that it was no easy task to 
determine the objectives of the federal 
transportation program in view of the 
multiplicity of statutes concerning trans- 
portation and the many agencies having 
responsibility “of one sort or another,” 
the Secretary said the development of an 
adequate and low-cost transportation 
system was the keystone of federal trans- 
portation policy, with supplementary ob- 
jectives existing within that overall 
framework. 

He said, that since railroads were for 
many years the only source of transpor- 
tation offering a service that was “some- 
times poor or discriminatory in charac- 
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ter,” the government gradually entered 
the field to protect the user from un- 
reasonable or excessive rates and charges 
and from discriminatory treatment with 
respect to either rates or services. At 
first applied only to railroads, in the 
course of time the same concept of reg- 
ulation was applied in greater or lesser 
degree to other forms of transportation 
and had become a firm federal policy 
applied to all portions of the transpor- 
tation industry in varying degrees, he 
stated. 

However, he said, with the develop- 
ment of motor transport and aviation 
and with revival of inland waterway 
transportation “a new federal transpor- 
tation objective materialized; the preser- 
vation for the transport user of efficient 
and economical services through the 
maintenance of competition among the 
various forms of transportation.” He 
said he thought it fair to say the federal 
government had in general tried to en- 
courage competition between the various 
types of carriers on the assumption that 
competition would result in more ade- 
quate, economical and efficient service, 
in part where various types of carriers 
were subject to a common regulatory 
authority as in the case of the Commis- 
sion, and in part through separate pro- 
motional and regulatory agencies, as in 
the case of the Maritime Commission 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


He said the policy of competition had 
been pursued further by leaving certain 
portions of the transportation industry 
unregulated. That portion, he said, of- 
fered vigorous competition with the reg- 
ulated carrier. Finally, the Secretary 
said, the government intensified com- 
petition between the various types of 
carriers by providing basic facilities such 
as navigable waterways, highways, air- 
ports and airways, as well as through 
the direct payment of subsidies to new 
forms of transportation, as in the case 
of the airlines. He asserted the basic 
objective of furnishing adequate, low- 
cost transportation was “still the same.” 


A New Approach 


As the new types of transportation de- 
veloped and older types were restored 
to health, he said, it became clear that 
the exercise of regulation might in itself 
impair the growth and efficiency of dif- 
ferent types of carriers. An additional 
federal policy, he said, was then devel- 
oped, and was stated in the transporta- 
tion act of 1940: that regulation should 
be designed to permit the optimum use 
of transportation resources, and that 
this could best be done through preserv- 
ing the inherent advantages of each 
’ type of transportation. 


While these developments were taking 
place, he said, other developments 
caused a shift in emphasis, transferring 
attention from the needs of the user 
of transportation to the needs of the 
transportation industry itself, with the 
same basic objective of preserving ade- 
quate transportation, but with this ob- 
jective sometimes subordinated to the 
more immediate needs of the carriers, 
the government becoming concerned over 
the financial health of the carriers. 

Thus, he said, while previous policy 
emphasized competition between and 
among carriers as a protection of the 
user, the new approach was to place re- 
strictions on competition through con- 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 
In Sawyer Report to President 


The following are among the conclusions, recommendations and 
suggestions contained in the report made by Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer to President Truman on the major policy issues that need to 
be resolved in order to achieve maximum effectiveness and consistency 
of federal programs in the transportation field: 

There is a conflict in the “legislative mandates” to the various 
regulatory bodies. 

There is a need for more specific standards for the guidance of the 
regulatory bodies. 

Federal promotional activities in the field of transportation should 
be re-examined. 

Federal transportation policy must give major attention to sound 
and healthy railroads as a part of the transportation system. 

Group all promotional activities under unified direction and control. 

Centralize transportation research, with or without unified control. 

Consideration should be given to recommendations of Hoover Com- 
mission for grouping promotional and research activities. 

User charges on subsidized or partly subsidized transportation 
systems should be studied. 

Re-examine ship construction and operating subsidies. 

Change basis of mail subsidies. 

Determine if “trade route” concept in international shipping is cor- 
rect criterion. 

Make thorough study of effectiveness and scope of federal regulation. 

Do not consider regulation of private carriers until there has been 
a study to determine if such regulation would result in more adequate 
and less costly transportation; with similar recommendation in connec- 
tion with proposals to bring more water carriers under Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulation, more foreign shipping lines, including 
tramp shipping, under Maritime Commission, and to bring air contract 


carriers under Civil Aeronautics Board regulation. 
Regulatory bodies should require that rates be related to fully dis- 


tributed costs. 


Maritime Commission should aid development of competition in 
international shipping by lines outside established conferences. 
Control of financial practices of carriers is justified where there is 


limited monopoly. 


Financial practices of subsidized air carriers should be regulated. 

Air data suggests substantial savings possible through elimination 
of marginal services, reduction of unnecessary duplication of facilities 
and routes, and through a general tightening of managerial efficiency. 

Water carriers need to improve terminals, and to develop new tech- 
niques for loading, unloading, and carrying cargo. 


Consolidations are urgently needed in the railroad field. 


Greater railroad efficiency is needed; this may involve mixture of 
compulsion and incentive, the latter including immediate consideration 
of more liberal abandonment policy, with further incentives to be 


explored. 


Give consideration to adoption of Commissioner Alldredge’s plan for 
small shipments, i.e., that Post Office carry everything up to 70 pounds. 
Reconsider method of paying for rail transportation of mail, and re- 
view mail pay act in light of modern postal requirements and existing 


transportation services. 


trol over entry into business and through 
the exercise of minimum rate authority, 
so that the federal government found 
itself promoting competition on the one 
hand and restricting it on the other, 
and protecting the transportation user 
while indulging in activities primarily in 
the interests of the established trans- 
portation industry. These activities were 
not necessarily in conflict, he asserted, 
“since they all related to the ultimate 
objective of providing the public with 
economical and efficient transportation, 
but in their application in concrete 
cases elements of conflict did arise.” 
The Secretary discussed briefly the 
element of national defense and the aid 


given to overseas shipping and both do- 
mestic and overseas air transportation 
because of the contribution it was as- 
sumed they made to the nation’s defense. 
He said that labor relations and safety 
programs would not be discussed because 
of the length they would add to the re- 
port. He then posed two questions: 
Whether the various objectives followed 
by federal agencies in transportation 
were harmonious, and whether the fed- 
eral activities were adapted to accom- 
plish the purpose for which they were 
intended or whether alternative proce- 
dures would produce more worthwhile 
results. 

Here he said it was apparent the pos- 
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Give Post Office right to negotiate rates less than maximum pre- 
scribed by Commission, as other shippers do. 

Rapid growth of air transportation means Interstate Commerce 
commission and Civil Aeronautics Board cannot exist side by side with- 
out the possibility of serious conflict between them. : 

Desirability of consolidating regulatory functions will increase with 
nassage of time. However, main problem now is whether advantages 
of consolidation would outweigh considerations that led to establish- 
ment of separate agencies for shipping and air transport. No attempt 
io answer question now, but thought expressed that it is probable a 
consolidation of regulatory controls will eventually be necessary. 

Most federal promotional programs have been pursued independ- 
wntly without reference to a coherent balanced program for transport 
industry as a whole. 

If regulatory authorities, as asserted, discourage traffic diversion 
from rails by requiring motor and water carriers to maintain rates 
closely related to rail rates rather than to their own costs, they nullify 
toa degree promotional activities.of government in providing waterways 
and highways. 

Studies should be made to determine whether motor carriers as a 
whole, or various classes, are in fact paying adequate user charges for 
use of highways, or are being indirectly subsidized. 

There is no question but that subsidies are conferred on water and 
air carriers by which they are given definite advantage over railroads. 
Studies should be made to determine extent of advantages and whether 
present policies should be changed. 

Restriction of right to enter transport business, and restrictions on 
commodities that may be carried, minimize use that might be made of 

ighways, airways, and waterways provided by federal government. 

Where practicable, subsidies for national defense should be charged 
to the budget of the national military establishment. 

Study undertaken by National Security Resources Board in connec- 
tion with mobilization planning makes it premature and inappropriate 

o undertake to evaluate adequacy of transportation system. 

Outright subsidies should be provided for transport services where 
clearly necessary for defense, but only when not obtainable without 
ubsidy. 

Stockpiling of transport equipment would result in equipment be- 
coming obsolete; better to keep equipment in use. 

Government should have effective machinery to direct and control 

e of transportation plant in time of emergency, and present “diffused 
haracter” of federal regulatory controls and responsibilities is not con- 
ducive to prompt and effective emergency coordination. 

Agency having overall responsibility for major transportation pro- 
prams and policies of government in peacetime would furnish good 
ucleus for necessary wartime control agency or agencies. 

There should be close supervision of rate conference activities. 
nless regulatory bodies exercise effective supervision, and more defi- 
nite standards are developed for prescribing rates, consideration should 
be given to repeal of legislation such as the Bulwinkle act, and acts 
siving the Maritime Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board power 
0 approve conference agreements and thus relieve carriers from anti- 
Trust prosecution. 

More vigorous action should be considered to require establishment 
bf economically justified joint rates, and the law could be amended to 
f¢mpower regulatory authority to require establishment of such rates. 

Whichever carrier can perform transportation service at a profit it 

entitled to the business, and protected carriers should restrict 
hemselves to operation in which they have a clear economic advantage. 


sibility of conflict between the various is really needed. 


In the case of reg- 


Objectives did exist in the legislative 
Mandates themselves. Such conflict, he 
said, was intensified by the fact that 
Various agencies had mutually exclusive 
areas of operation and little, if any, ma- 
chinery for effecting coordination with 
other parts of the federal establishment 
also in the field. He concluded the first 
Part of his report as follows: 

“In the case of promotional activities, 
excep: in special cases where national 
defense considerations are urgent, the 
Proper test of any activity is whether 
it results in a new or improved or more 
economical transportation service which 


ulatory activities the proper test of any 
particular regulatory program is whether 
it will produce for the general public 
improved and low-cost services which 
are available to everyone on a nondis- 
criminatory basis.” 


Federal Promotional Activities 
In opening the second part of his re- 
port, “Federal Promotional Activities,” 
Secretary Sawyer said that “the federal 
government historically has promoted 
the development of all major forms of 
transportation, including the railroads.” 
He said the most significant activities 
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from the siandpoint of federal financial 
outlay was the provision of basic facili- 
ties, citing total federal expenditures for 
this purpose as nearly $1 billion a year, 
which he said was likely to increase, 
judging from the programs proposed by 
the responsible agencies. 

The Secretary then dealt with navi- 
gable waterways, public roads, airports 
and airways, and the facilities and serv- 
ices furnished by the Coast Guard and 
other agencies. 


He pointed to total expenditures by 
the Army engineers, responsible for 
harbors and waterways, of more than $2 
billion for new work on navigation proj- 
ects and expenditures for maintenance 
on the same projects in excess of $1 
billion. 'The~Secretary said it was not 
clear whether the Army engineers, in 
recommending specific projects, took into 
account the effect a particular project 
might have on other forms of trans- 
portation. In general, he said, “it is 
believed that this factor is not weighed 
in reaching a decision to recommend a 
particular waterway improvement.” He 
added that no survey had been made 
for the purposes of his report to de- 
termine whether anticipated benefits 
— particular projects had material- 
ized. 

“There is a general impression that 
in many cases the traffic which subse- 
quently developed on the waterway was 
far less than that assumed when the 
project was recommended,” he added. 


In connection with public roads, the 
Secretary reviewed the statutory provi- 
sions under which federal funds were 
expended, and then said the Bureau of 
Public Roads now favored, for 40,000 
miles of interstate trunk routes, enlarg- 
ing the federal contribution beyond 50 
per cent. He said that on this basic 
40,000-mile trunkline system a recent 
Survey had revealed, according to the 
bureau, the existence or structural 
deficiencies. Correction of those de- 
ficiencies would cost an estimated total 
of $11 billion, about half of which was 
required in rural areas and half in 
urban communities, he stated. The Sec- 
retary said the bureau felt that speedy 
action to correct the deficiencies was 
desirable from the standpoint of national 
defense, commercial need and safety. 

In view of the proposals to enlarge 
the federal share of highway improve- 
ment costs, he said, more attention 
should be given to “striking an appro- 
priate balance between federal, state, and 
local activities in the highway field. He 
said the present program of the Bureau 
of Public Roads was concerned not only 
with a 40,000-mile interstate highway 
system, “but with nearly 600,000 addi- 
tional miles of highway, much of which 
might be considered of secondary im- 
portance from a national standpoint and 
primarily of concern to states and local 
areas.” 

Airway Spending 

In discussion of spending for airways, 
the Secretary said obligations to be in- 
curred by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration for establishing and maintaining 
such projects in the four fiscal years 1947 
through 1950 had been estimated at 
about $330 million. He referred to the 
substantially increased expenditures on 
airways that would be required by a new 
all-weather air navigation and traffic 
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control system, and added that “the 
statutory provisions fail to provide any 
clear guideposts by which the C.A.A. 
administrator can gauge the nature and 
extent of the airways system which 
Congress intended to provide.” 

In connection with federal funds for 
the construction and improvement of 
airports, Secretary Sawyer said that, 
with the exception of the formula for 
allocating funds among the states and 
with the further exception that Congress 
had thus far appropriated only a limited 
portion of the funds for a $500 million 
program, “relatively few guideposts ex- 
ist to help the C.A.A. administrator in 
the implementation of the airport pro- 
gram.” Later the Secretary said that, 
in the absence of specific information 
with respect to probable traffic density 
at any given airport, many projects had 
necessarily been approved primarily on 
the basis of the best available judgment 
of the need for the facility. 


Transport Facilities Programs 

In a summary of the “characteristics 
of transport facilities programs,” Secre- 
tary Sawyer said the significant facts 
about those programs were: 

“1, In almost every case a promotional 
agency is responsible for providing only 
a single type of facility useful for only 
one form of transportation. 

“2. The promoting agencies have for 
the most part only very broad and gen- 
eral standards established for them by 
statute to guide them in carrying out 
their respective programs. In a few 
cases the general statutory standards 
have been supplemented by detailed ad- 
ministrative standards but in most cases 
this has not been true. 

“3. Each promotional agency has been 
the judge of the merits of its own pro- 
motional activities, and has naturally 
become convinced of their great im- 
portance. 

“4. In several important ‘cases the basic 
transport facilities are provided without 
charge. This makes it difficult to meas- 
ure the utility of the separate programs 
in terms of the willingness of users to 
pay for the use of the facility. 

“5. There has been little coordination 
between the various facility programs. 
Each program is carried on with little 
or no relation to the others.” 


Views on User Charges 


The Secretary said that, while de- 
velopment and coordination of the fed- 
eral facility program involved organiza- 
tion matters, other considerations de- 
served examination. One such consid- 
eration, he said, was the development 
of “more effective yardsticks to meas- 
ure the utility of the individual pro- 
gram.” 


Here he suggested as one yardstick 
“the general system of user charges.” He 
said careful study should be made of the 
areas in which user charges were not 
now in effect. Where they did apply, he 
added, it was desirable to determine 
whether each type of user was paying 
his fair share. As the facilities were 
provided for the benefit of users direct- 
ly or for the benefit of transportation 
companies supplying public services, it 
might be desirable for the government 
to recapture an important part, and in 
Some cases, all of its expenditures, said 


Secretary Sawyer. He added that de- 
fense considerations or the need to ac- 
celerate the development of particular 
services or areas might temporarily jus- 
tify furnishing facilities at government 
expense. 

The Secretary expressed the view that 
the imposition of charges could provide 
evidence of the actual value of the va- 
rious aids being supplied, saying that 
“failure of the users to utilize facilities 
for which some charge was made would 
suggest that such facilities are not eco- 
nomically justified.” Prompt and ade- 
quate payment for other facilities, he 
added, might, on the other hand, sug- 
gest additional emphasis on those parts 
of the program the public was willing 
to support. Wider imposition of charges 
raised complicated problems that needed 
to be explored, the Secretary said, but 
added that “nonetheless, the federal gov- 
ernment should undertake to study and 
resolve the issue of assessing user 
charges as speedily as possible.” 


Shipping Subsidies 

Turning to shipping subsidies, Secre- 
tary Sawyer observed that the direct 
subsidies provided for in the merchant 
marine act of 1936 replaced an earlier 
system of indirect subsidies through mail 
payments that had been widely criticized 
on the ground that the benefits accrued 
to a few favored companies. Moreover, 
he continued, the previous system had not 
resulted in the construction and opera- 
tion of an efficient modern fleet of ships, 
“the presumed objective of the subsidy 
assistance.” 


He then reviewed the system of subsi- 
dies set up by the 1936 act, as intended 
to meet the difference between American 
and foreign costs. Though World War II 
distorted construction and operating dif- 
ferential data, he said, the construction 
differential subsidies absorbed by the 
Maritime Commission in the six-year 
period 1939 to 1945 totaled nearly $179 
million, with an estimated cost for 1949 
and 1950 of $48 million. He compared 
operating differential subsidy payments, 
pre-war, ranging from $3 million to $13 
million a year, with payments now being 
resumed and current estimates of a 
yearly total of more than $18 million. 
As of January 1, 1949, there were 232 
vessels owned and operated by 13 lines 
with the aid of an operating differential 
subsidy, he said. He added that a large 
part of the operating subsidy payments 
made prior to the war had been recap- 
tured because of the extraordinary de- 
mand for shipping in the war period and 
the resulting high profits of subsidized 
carriers. The net cost to the government 
of the operating subsidy program for the 
first 10-year recapture period, he said, 
had been limited to about $17 million. 


In administering its subsidy programs, 
Secretary Sawyer said, the Maritime 
Commission was bound by “fairly definite 
standards” as to how much particular 
subsidies should be, but he added it was 
governed by much less rigid standards as 
to “who shall get the subsidies and the 
number of subsidy contracts that shall 
be negotiated.” While the commission 
was to award subsidies based on the dif- 
ference between American and foreign 
construction and operating costs, he said, 
it had experienced a great deal of diffi- 
culty in ascertaining foreign construction 
and operating costs and had, conse- 
quently, been subjected to the criticism, 
on occasion, that particular subsidy con- 
tracts had been negotiated without suffi- 
cient evidence as to foreign costs. 
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Secretary Sawyer then referred to 
criticism of the Maritime Commission jp et 
which it was alleged that, in its enthy. |” 
Siasm to promote new passenger liner 
construction, the commission hac appar. the 
ently sought to evade the differentia) 
standards “through resort to the ex. the 
pedient of making additional payment 
on vessels ‘for national defense featurey 
when the features paid for are in reality 
of commercial use.” He said it had been 
pointed out that, in connection with 
proposed superliner for the United States 
Lines, a vessel costing $70 million was § He 
being made available to the shipping 
company for $28 million because the™ He 
government paid millions of dollars for ff flag 
national defense features. After quoting 
the House committee on expenditures jn 
the executive departments, citing this tion. 


instance as illustrating the need for aff a de 
clear-cut statement of congressional larg 
policy as to national defense aspects of gene 
the merchant marine and the extent tof port 


which the government should pay for§ the 
them, Secretary Sawyer said: 

“So long as there are no definite stand- 
ards to guide the commission in judging 
what is to be included in national de- 
fense features to be paid for entirely by 
the government, the relatively specific He 


standards with respect to construction § "SP 
differential subsidies lose their force.” § stan 

He also asserted that in determining | % ¢ 
the recipients of subsidies and the num. § “isio 
ber of subsidies to be paid, the Maritime § tons 
Commission operated under very gen- it m 
eral legislative standards. Tespt 

After stating the standards set forth§ tom 
in legislation, and saying the most im-§ ™.¢ 
portant task was the determination that § Polic 


a particular United States flag shipping Ai 
service was essential for the development Th 
and maintenance of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, Secretary 
Sawyer said the Maritime Commission 
had decided that U. S. flag services were 
needed on all trade routes between this 
country and other areas where any col- 
siderable traffic existed. He 


Operating Subsidy Problems 

Among the problems arising in con- 
nection with operating subsidies, Secre- 
tary Sawyer said, was a requirement that 
subsidized operators maintain regular 
schedules between particwar ports 0 
call, so that they did not enjoy freedom 
to divert their vessels to other ports 
where cargo might be more readily 
available without special approval of 
the commission. As a result, he said, 
flexibility of operation was reduced and 
utilization of vessels was likely to be less 
than would be the case where such It 
strictions were not imposed. 


A second problem of considerably 
greater importance, he said, was the fact 
that “the essential trade route concept 
has in most cases resulted in a subsidi- 
zation of only a singie American carrie! 
along a particular trade route.” Othe 
American carriers, unsubsidized, com- 
peted with the subsidized carrier, he said, 
both services presumably promoting the 
merchant marine and making a conit- 
bution to national defense, but with only 
one enjoying direct government aid. He 
said the other “quite naturally feels tha! 
it is the subject of unjust discrimina 
tion.” 

There appeared little question thi 
some form of operating subsidy was n& 
essary if most American shipping com” 
panies were to remain in existence, Se 
retary Sawyer said. The basic questions 
with respect to the ship subsidy program, 
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he said, were: How many ships should 
the government subsidize? By what 
method should subsidies be paid? 

The only statutory answer to the first 
question was the word “substantial” in 
the merchant marine act, he’said. "That 
word, he added, had been interpreted by 
the Maritime Commission to mean that 
American flag carriers should carry as 
near 50 per cent of the traffic on every 
trade route as possible. With reference 
to the method of payment, he said that 
“the essential trade route concept was 
the one provided for by existing statute.” 
He added that alternate procedures 
might be and had been suggested. 

He said it was doubtful if American 
flag vessels were essential on any par- 
ticular trade route to foster U.S. com- 
merce and protect it from discrimina- 
tion. Since there was a.good case from 
a defense standpoint for having a fairly 
large fleet operating in foreign trade 
generally, the Secretary said, “an im- 
portant issue to be resolved is whether 
the present method of paying shipping 
subsidies should be altered with a view 
to enhancing the flexibility of steamship 
operations and placing American foreign 
trade steamship companies in a position 
of greater equality.” 

He recommended that decisions with 
respect to the extent of subsidy pro- 
grams for international shipping services 
be closely coordinated with similar de- 
cisions concerning subsidies for interna- 
tional air transport services. He said 
it might be added that “decisions with 
respect to subsidies for both interna- 
tional air and shipping services should 
be consistent with the general foreign 
policy of the government.” 


Air Mail Payments and Certification 


The promotional aspects of the air 
mail subsidy payments, said Secretary 
Sawyer, were the issuance of certificates 
of public convenience and necessity, in- 
cluding carriage of mail, and determina-- 
tion of the amount of air mail payments 
the carriers were to receive. 

He said the air mail payment pro- 
gram was hotly disputed, since there 
was no agreement as to how much of 
the mail payments represented compen - 
sation for the actual service of carrying 
the mail and how much of it represented 
subsidy. After noting that $277 million 
had been paid for domestic air carriers 
and $153 to foreign air carriers, for 
transportation of mail in the fiscal years 
1938 to 1948, as of October 20, 1949, and 
$47 million for domestic carriers and $46 
million for foreign route carriers for 
fiscal 1948 through October 20, 1949, the 
Secretary said no study to ascertain 
what percentage of the air mail pay- 
ments represented a reasonable com- 
pensation for carrying the mail had been 
made in connection with the Post Office 
report, but that “there is no doubt that 
a large part of the air mail payments is 
& subsidy.” : 

The Secretary then quoted the stand- 
ards governing the issuance of certifi- 
cates to air carriers and said the Civil 
Aeronautics Board had wide freedom in 
determining what air mail services 
should be certificated and how many 
Such services should be established being 
limited only by its own discretion in de- 
ciding how extensive governmental sup~ 

rt to aviation through the medium 
of air mail subsidies should be, with the 
€xception that the President must ap- 
prove authority for foreign air carriers. 
h © CAB. had tried to ascertain from 
arious government agencies, prior to 





post-war expansion of foreign air serv- 
ices, some indication of the desirability 
of the tentative route pattern it then 
had in mind, but had, in the case of the 
domestic route pattern, not made similar 
efforts. he said. 

He asserted that, until recently, the 
C.A.B.’s decisions reflected an intention 
to promote competition between certifi- 
cated carriers. The justification for this. 
he said, apparently rested on “an opti- 
mistic estimate of the potential air traf- 
fic market.” But, he added, this had 
generally been competition between car- 
riers existing when the civil aeronautics 
act was passed since “relatively few new- 
comers have been certificated for any 
routes other than feeder lines of low 
traffic density.” The Secretary added 
that companies affiliated with other 
forms of transportation had experienced 
little success in obtaining certificates for 
air transport service. 

Secretary Sawyer then reviewed pay- 
ments to carriers under the “need 
clause” of the act, enabling them to ob- 
tain sufficient air mail payments to com- 
pensate for operating losses. The re- 
sult, he said, in effect had been a cost- 
plus system of subsidies “under which 
the carriers are virtually guaranteed 
against bankruptcy.” Also, he said, as 
the “need clause” was written in terms 
of individual carriers, payments to par- 
ticular carriers varied greatly. He cited 


‘ mail payments to one airline in 1948 


based on a rate of about 60 cents a mail 
ton-mile, and to another, $14 a mail ton- 
mile, while a third received almost $22 
a mail ton-mile, with one feeder line 
reaching a figure of more than $70 a 
mail ton-mile. 

The Secretary said those variations in 
mail pay suggested that, even if the 
board’s standards for determining effi- 
ciency were relatively precise, its stand- 
ards for deciding to certificate services 
“have no similar precision.” 


Problems of Air Mail Subsidy 


Taking up the “perplexing problems” 
raised by the air mail subsidy program, 
Secretary Sawyer observed that air 
transportation had developed at such 
speed its further promotion in overseas 
and international services had a def- 
inite bearing on the promotion of 
American passenger liner services by 
the Maritime Commission. He said that 
as yet no attempt had been made to 
harmonize the two competing and some- 
what conflicting programs. In the do- 
mestic field, he said, rapid air transport 
development had a definite bearing on 
the revenues of the railroads and other 
common carriers and intensified the 
problems of regulatory bodies concerned 
with maintaining a surface system of 
transportation. One issue to be faced in 
connection with air policies, he said, was 
whether present circumstances justi- 
fied the continuation of the separate 
treatment for air transportation as ‘set 
forth in the civil aeronautics act. 

Also, he said, the question must ulti- 
mately. be faced as to when subsidies to 
air transportation companies should be 
terminated. He raised the question 
whether the present method of subsidy 
represented the most effective tech- 
nique for development of an air trans- 
port system to meet the needs of com- 
merce and of value for national defense. 
His comments on that point were that 
no one knew how much subsidy was 


_ being paid, and that the government 


could not compare benefits received with 
financial assistance rendered. He said 
the Department of Commerce and other 
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agencies had already urged early<action 
to reduce air mail payments to a level 
of reasonable compensation for services 
actually rendered, with subsidy pay- 
ments paid separately and “not con- 
cealed in payments for air mail service.” 
The cost-plus system, he said, was not 
calculated to promote maximum econ- 
omy and efficiency of carriers receiving 
subsidy payments. The “need clause” 
should be replaced by new power to the 
agency to establish rates in advance for 
a given period, and it should have power 
to terminate subsidies where the subsi- 
dized service is not contributing signifi- 
cantly to commerce or defense needs, 
he said. 

The Secretary also said indirect finan- 
cial assistance had been given to ship- 
ping companies and airlines by the sale 
of federal surplus ships and aircraft to 
them after the war at comparatively low 
prices, and through government loans to 
certain airlines and railroads as well as 
through liberalization of tax laws to 
permit accelerated depreciation during 
periods of goods earnings. He said ship- 
ping cormpanies were now seeking bene- 
fits of this character. 

After referring to the proposed con- 
struction of prototype ships and cargo 
aircraft by the government, and losses 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
which he said must be regarded as an 
indirect subsidy to users of the ser'/ice, 
Secretary Sawyer said it was apparent 
the federal government now engaged “in 
a bewildering array of promotional ac- 
tivities in the transportation field,” 
through various methods, all of whick 
could not be determined without a “sub- 
stantial study.” 

He said the major conclusion with 
respect to those activities was “the ab- 
sence of any overall promotional pro- 
gram.” Most of the programs were car- 
ried out under legislative mandates, con- 
taining only broad general statements 
as a guide for administrative activity, he 
said, adding that administrative agences 
had in many cases not developed more 
detailed standards of their own. In some 
programs, he said, “‘the result seems to be 
to carry the promotional activity as far 
and in as many directions as possible.” 

Secretary Sawyer said the programs 
must be re-examined and that one means 
of such reappraisal as well as starting 
on actual coordination was “grouping 
of all major promotional activities under 
unified direction and control.” An addi- 
tional means, he said, would be establish- 
ment of a permanent centralized research 
staff “with a clear mandate to evaluate 
and appraise all of the various promo- 
tional activities.”” Even without a group- 
ing of promotion activities under uni- 
fied direction, he asserted, some progress 
could be made through the work of a 
central research group to evaluate all 
“of the scattered promotion activities” of 
the government and make recommenda- 
tions for a coherent and balanced pro- 
gram.” 
























Problems of Regulation 


Secretary Sawyer completed a lengthy 
section of his report, given over to com- 
ment on federal regulation of transpor- 
tation, by stating that problem of reg- 
ulation was whether the existence of 
several independent regulatory commis- 
sions made regulation more difficult and 
less effective. He expressed the view 
that existence of several agencies had 
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not produced “as unfortunate conse- 
quences as is sometimes claimed,” be- 
cause, he said, until recently there had 
been comparatively little overlap of 
jurisdiction. 

However, with the rapid development 
of air transport, he said, it was no longer 
true that ‘the two regulatory systems 
(the C.A.B. and the I.C.C.) could exist 
side by side without the possibility of 
serious conflict between them. Regula- 
tion of air passenger rates, the Secretary 
said, had a definite bearing on the regu- 
lation of surface passenger rates since 
the air carriers had already diverted a 
substantial volume of traffic from sur- 
face competitors, while Commission ac- 
tion in changing the level of rail passen- 
ger fares might have a_ substantia! 
impact on the volume of air transport 
business and “upon the amount of fed- 
eral aid required to underwrite that 
business.” He foresaw similar results 
from the development of air freight. 

Secretary Sawyer said some advan- 
tages might accrue at this time from 
consolidating the regulatory functions 
under unified control and that the de- 
sirability of consolidation was likely to 
increase with time. The major problem, 
however, he said, was whether the ad- 
vantages of consolidating regulatory 
controls at this time outweighed special 
considerations that led to the establish- 
ment of separate regulatory authorities 
for shipping and air transportation. He 
said no attempt would be made in his 
report to answer the question, but added 
it was probable that a consolidation of 
regulatory controls would eventually be 
necessary. 

Rate Structure Criticism 


Leading up to his suggestion that car- 
riers should be required to relate rates 
more closely to fully distributed costs, 
Secretary Sawyer reviewed the regula- 
tory powers of the Commission, the 
Maritime Commission, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board insofar as they af- 
fected the economics of transportation. 
He said the primary purpose of regula- 
tory controls was to protect the user of 
the transportation service, including au- 
thority over maximum and unreasonable 
rates, and what he called “for the most 
part adequate powers” to prevent undue 
discriminations in either rates or serv- 
ices, and considerable authority to insure 
an adequate volume of service. He said 
many of the issues arising out of the 
federal regulatory activities involved 
questions concerning the adequacy and 
effectiveness of the existing regulatory 
controls in protecting the interests of the 
transport user. 

As to volume of service, the Secretary 
said it appeared on the whole that the 
transportation services available to the 
public were adequate both in variety and 
amount, although services provided by 
particular types of transportation were 
sometimes deficient. Shippers normally 
experienced little difficulty in obtaining 
transport for their commodities regard. 
less of destination, and passengers also 
could travel throughout the land with- 
out serious inconvenience or delay, he 
said. He added that it was difficult to 
measure how much of this general ad- 
equacy of service resulted from the ef- 
fectiveness of regulatory controls in- 
stituted by the controlling commissions. 
To some extént, adequacy of service ap- 


peared to arise out of the fact that cer- 
tain types of transport were subjected 
to little or no economic regulation and 
as a result carriers were free to engage 
in those services needed by transport 
users, he said. Moreover, he added, com- 
petition between different types of reg- 
ulated carriers had undoubtedly resulted 
in the stimulation of improved service. 

Asserting that transport users were 
also concerned with being able to obtain 
service without discrimination, Secretary 
Sawyer said most of the discriminatory 
practices formerly complained of had dis- 
appeared and users were normally sup- 
plied with the equipment they needed 
on an equitable basis. 

While the services furnished by car- 
riers appeared reasonably satisfactory 
for transport users as to adequacy and 
absence of discrimination, said the Sec- 
retary, “the rate structure under which 
the regulated carriers operate is a mass 
of inconsistencies and inequalities.” He 
said in surface transportation there were 
thousands of rate publications contain- 
ing “millions upon millions of rates.” 
This “extreme complexity,” the Secre- 
tary asserted, worked a hardship against 
small shippers without resources to 
“comb the rate structure for the lowest 
applicable rate to which they are en- 
titled by law.” He added that common 
carriers at present were under no legal 
obligation to search out the lowest ap- 
plicable rate for the shipper. In theory, 
he said, the tariffs and schedules were 
available so that the shipper might see 
the rate for himself, but even where a 
complete set of tariffs was available “the 
average shipper lacks the expert knowl- 
edge required to use them.” The pres- 
ent situation, he asserted, put the car- 
rier “in the position of a businessman 
who is unable -to quote customers a firm 
price and who may go back to them for 
more money for services rendered if, af- 
ter subsequent examination, he finds 
that the price paid was too low.” 


Suggests ‘Penalties’ 

Secretary Sawyer continued: 

“The present system is so complicated 
that shippers must maintain staffs of 
rate experts to protect themselves 
against the payment of overcharges for 
the transport services which they need. 
The continued maintenance of such a 
situation can hardly be regarded as in 
the public interest. As one step to 
improve the situation, consideration 
should be given to the restoration of 
penalties in the law for failure on the 
part of a common carrier to quote the 
proper rate (formerly in section 6). A 
second suggestion is that a thorough-go- 
ing study be made of the standards of 
the regulatory agencies in regard to the 


filing and handling of tariffs and the 


effect of present practices upon the 
transport user, particularly the small 
businessman.” 


Rate Discrimination Alleged 


Secretary Sawyer said that while this 
complexity constituted a substantial de- 
ficiency of existing regulation, “the dis- 
criminatory character of the rate struc- 
ture represents a more serious deficiency 
since it both penalizes many transport 
users and results in an inefficient use of 
transport resources.” He said the struc- 
ture compelled some users to pay sub- 
stantially higher rates than wculd other- 
wise be required in order to compensate 
for underpayment by others for trans- 
portation services. An outstanding ex- 
ample, he said, was payment by carload 
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shippers of railroad freight for the syb. 
stantial deficits incurred in passenger 
train service and in less-than-carloaq 
freight service. 

“Citing the $560 million deficit in 1943 
attributed by the Commission to j:assep- 
ger train service, Secretary Sawyer saig 
losses on less-carload traffic weve the 
subject of dispute, but that Commissioner 
Alldredge had estimated that, in 1947, 
the railroads lost $126' million on their 
express service, almost $8 million on 
their small shipments of under 109 
pounds and less, and $32 million on their 
shipments of under 10,000 pounds. Total 
losses in less-carload service were sub- 
stantially higher, asserted the Secretary, 
adding that they must be made up by 
increasing charges on those types of 
carload traffic “in which shippers have 
no reasonably economical alternative 
form of transport available.” 

In addition to inequities between users 
of different types of service, he con- 
tinued, there appeared to be substantial 
discriminations between shippers of dif- 
ferent commodities and even between 
shippers of the same commodity, not 
only in different sections of the country 
but in the same area. He continued: 

“In theory, undue discriminations are 
prohibited by the act, but the standards 
of the regulatory authorities are appar- 
ently so flexible that discrimination 


‘must become very substantial indeed be- 


fore it becomes undue. It is well known 
that the rates for different commodities 
hauled a similar distance vary tremen- 
dously even within the same area. Even 
in the case of the same commodity there 
are major variations in rates. Studies 
made by the Board of Investigation and 
Research, a temporary agency created to 
study transportation problems by the 
transportation act of 1940, provide ample 
evidence of these wide variations. The 
range between rates which are held to 
be unduly high and those which are 
deemed unduly low appears to be un- 
duly great.” 


Secretary Sawyer said present inequi- 
ties in the rate structure continued for 
a variety of reasons, “of which one signifi- 
cant one is the fact that many shippers 
simply do not know how unfavorably 
they are situated as compared with their 
competitors.” Accordingly, he said, stud- 
ies on a continuing basis showing the 
rates actually paid by shippers should 
be made. From such information the 
condition of the rate structure in a pal- 
ticular area or for a particular industry 
could be ascertained and made generally 
public, thereby facilitating the removal 
of the discriminations which might exist, 
he asserted. 


General Increases 


The Secretary said the practice of 
granting general increases had widened 
the spread between rates already rela- 
tively high and those on a lower basis. 
Further increasing the discrimination, he 
said, was the fact that the maximum 
percentage increases had not been ap 
plied on traffic subject to serious possl- 
bility of diversion to other forms o 
transport or to severe market competi 
tion. He said it was “fairly clear” that 
the result of permitting increases on this 
basis was to discriminate in favor 
traffic on which only limited increases 
were authorized as against traffic takiné 
the full increase. As a result, he con- 
tinued, “the rate structure today uD 
doubtedly is substantially more 
equitable and discriminatory than it was 
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four years ago prior to the authorization 
of the general increases.” He added that 
this was particularly true since, accord- 
ing to his view, the carriers had failed 
in large payt to restore rate relationships 
existing prior to the increases “and have 
not been compelled to do so.” As the in- 
ereases were permissive, he said, they 
nad not been taken by the carriers in 
full in some cases. Finally, he said, 
substantial erosion of the authorized in- 
creases had occurred through granting 
special rate reductions on competitive 
traffic. 

Secretary Sawyer also said a further 
point to be noted was “the slowness with 
which unjust and undue discrimination 
are removed even after they have been 
designated as such by a regulatory 
pody.” He cited the class rate investi- 
gation begun in 1939 and said the uni- 
frm freight classification found to be 
necessary had not yet been made effec- 
tive. He added it might be noted that 
the Commission had pointed to the need 
in its first annual report for a uniform 
freight classification, “which has not in 
fact been achieved 60 years later.” Also, 
he said, no comprehensive investigation 
had ever been made of the rate structure 
in Mountain-Pacific territory. 

He said a number of the comments 
that had been advanced with respect to 
rate regulation by the Commission also 
applied to the relatively limited rate 
regulatory functions of the Maritime 
Commission and the more extensive 
functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 







































Rate-Making Standards 


Under this heading, Secretary Sawyer 
reached his conclusions and suggestions 
as to the need for relating rates to fully 
distributed costs, as follows: 

“There has been a failure to develop 
by legislation or by administrative de- 
terminations clear and definite stand- 
ards of rate making which would confine 
the discretion of the regulated carriers 
in establishing rates within relatively 
narrow limits. Although the regulated 
carriers have many of the essential 
characteristics of limited monopolies, the 
regulatory authorities have in general 
not required that the rates of these car- 
tiers be closely related to the fully dis- 
tributed cost. In fact, in the case of 
some of the regulatory agencies it is 
doubtful whether adequate cost informa- 
tion has been developed on the basis of 
Which the regulatory authorities could 
insist that rates be closely related to a 
cost standard. 

‘The regulatory authorities have in 
general, although not universally, ap- 
Proved the maintenance by the carriers 
of rates which in the absence of com- 
Pelling competition are the highest they 
think the traffic can bear, at a level 
greatly in excess of the cost of perform- 
ing the service; but on the other hand 
Where competing carriers threaten to 
take the business away, it is the ap- 
Proved practice for the carrier to cut 
the rate to any figure above what is con- 
sidered to be the out-of-pocket cost, re- 
gardless of whether or not the rate falls 
far below the full cost of performing the 
service.° From the standpoint of the 
Individual carrier confronted at any 
lven moment with excess capacity, the 
out-of-pocket cost theory of rate-mak- 


fully cistributed costs include the costs, both 
ect and indirect, of performing the service, to- 
wii) a return on investment sufficient to 
tract needed capital into the industry. 
-of-vocket costs are those which would 
"ot be incurred if the traffic did not move. 















































ing appears overwhelmingly attractive 
since the result of placing the rate into 
effect is to permit the use of otherwise 
unutilized capacity and to provide the 
carrier with a certain amount of revenue 
in excess of the immediate additional 
expenses which are incurred. 

“While the out-of-pocket theory is at- 
tractive to the individual carriers con- 
fronted with an immediate situation, it 
should not have a similar attractiveness 
for a regulatory agency which is con- 
cerned with the long-range maintenance 
of adequate transportation at non-dis- 
criminatory rates. Moreover, from the 
point of view of the carriers themselves, 
continued resort to the out-of-pocket 
concept tends to create a situation in 
which the variable costs of today be- 
come the fixed costs of tomorrow. To 
illustrate by a few specific examples, air 
carriers confronted with excess space 
may temporarily adopt low rates on air 
cargo to utilize that space and soon find 
themselves in a position of having de- 
veloped a substantial business for which 
it is necessary to provide new planes and 
new facilities. As soon as the new facili- 
ties are provided, the service which at 
one time appeared to be making a con- 
tribution to the company’s finances be- 
comes one in which substantial losses are 
incurred. The same general result has 
occurred with respect to certain railroad 
traffic. The most glaring examples are 
Passenger services and less-than-carload 
business, but it is also true that some 
carload traffic fails to supply revenue 
sufficient to cover the full cost of 
handling it.” 


Rates and Costs 


Secretary Sawyer asserted many motor 
carriers had recognized that continued 
financial prosperity was endangered by 
continued use of rates that failed to 
cover both “immediate and fixed costs,” 
and had deliberately made rate adjust- 
ments necessary to eliminate unprofitable 
traffic. Also, he said, “some railroads 
are also reaching the conclusion that 
past rate policies based on out-of-pocket 
considerations are responsible for many 
of their current difficulties.” He said 
the operating vice-president of the 
largest railroad in the country in dis- 
cussing the loss of $51,000,000 in 1948 on 
short-haul traffic, indicated methods 
designed to increase efficiency of short 
hauls, and had then stated that if those 
methods failed “there is only one thing 
left to do: raise the rates and force the 
traffic to the agency best suited to han- 
dle it at a profit, even though that 
agency may be one that does so through 
government subsidy.” He said this was 
@ move in the direction of a fully dis- 
tributed cost standard of rate-making. 

Some users claimed a “vested inter- 
est” in the continuation of unprofitable 
services, which meant other transport 
users were overcharged or the public 
made up the difference in the form of 
government aid, as in the case of the 
airlines, and maintenance of a substan- 
tial number of nonremunerative services 
imposed financial burdens on the regu- 
lated carriers, particularly the railroads, 
Secretary Sawyer said, adding: 

“There appears to be a real question, 
therefore, as to the extent to which the 
regulatory authorities should permit the 
continued use of rates which are not 
closely related to the full cost of per- 
forming the service.” 

Rate Regulation Questions 


Rate regulation, Secretary Sawyer 
said, raised such questions as whether 
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the range between maximum and mini- 
mum rates permitted had caused sub- 
stantial discrimination between types of 
service, commodities, shippers of the 
same commodities and regions, and 
whether the type of rate regulation per- 
mitted failed to promote optimum use 
of transport resources, since carriers had 
been permitted to conduct particular 
services at rates well below their fully 
distributed costs to keep the traffic from 
being handled by other carriers better 
qualified from a cost standpoint to per- 
form the service. He added that rates 
on other traffic appeared to have been 
placed so far above cost as to “provide 
an umbrella under which the less ef- 
ficient carrier from a cost standpoint 
can compete effectively for the traffic 
despite the fact that his basic costs are 
higher.” 

Here the Secretary inserted what ap- 
peared to be an examoule put into the 
record in Ex Parte 168 by Mr. Childe for 
Reynolds Metals Corporation. The Sec- 
retary said that despite the cost superior- 
ity that railroads enjoyed compared with 
trucks in handling long--haul heavy vol- 
ume traffic, “the rail rate structure is 
so constituted that shippers find it 
cheaper to ship aluminum by truck from 
Phoenix, Ariz., Chicago, Ill., and other 
points for distances ranging up to 2,000 
miles and more.” He added that heavy 
steel was moving by truck in increasing 
volume from Pittsburgh to points in the 
middle west. As a result of such pricing 
practices, he asserted, the total amount 
of effort required to move the nation’s 
goods appeared substantially greater 
than it otherwise would be and the total 
transportation expense on the using pub- 
- correspondingly higher than it should 


Secretary Sawyer also asserted that a 
more effective utilization of the different 
forms of regulated transportation might 
result if greater use were made of joint 
rates, routes, and facilities, adding that 
“there are shipments which from a cost- 
of - performing - the - service standpoint 
could utilize a combination of trans- 
portation services from origin to desti- 
nation.” He said that although the law 
required that rail and domestic water 
carriers establish such joint rates with 
equitable divisions, relatively few were 
in effect. There were likewise few joint 
rail-motor rates, although such rates 
were permitted by statute, he added. He 
said more vigorous action should be con- 
sidered to require regulated carriers to 
establish economically justified joint 
rates, and, where necessary, the law 
could be amended to empower the regu- 
latory authority to require establishment 
of such rates. 


Carrier Protection 


The Secretary then turned to the shift 
in emphasis from protection of the user 
to maintaining sound conditions of com- 
petition and a financially solvent trans- 
port industry. He expressed the view 
that while statutory objectives had been 
the continued maintenance of the ade- 
quate low-cost and non-discriminatory 
transport service the public required, 
some administrative determinations had 
apparently subordinated this objective 
to “the more immediate objective of 
meeting the needs of regulated carriers.” 
The means employed, he said, included 
control over minimum rates, over entry 
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into or expansion of business, and the 
adoption of a series of rate and service 
controls designed to prevent diversion of 
traffic from particular types of carriers, 
an example of the latter category, he 
said, was approval of depressed rates by 
the Commission to permit railroads to 
haul traffic that might otherwise move 
by water or motor carriers. 

A C.AB. activity with the same gen- 
eral purpose was, he said, the imposition 
of restrictions on the economic opera- 
tions of irregular air carriers to pro- 
tect certificated airlines. Approval by the 
Maritime Commission of “penalty rate 
contract systems” established by ocean 
steamship conferences was another ex- 
ample of this type of control according 
to the Secretary. After saying that the 
scope of the report would not permit dis- 
cussion of all methods used to prevent 
diversion of traffic from particular car- 
riers, the Secretary continued: 

“The general position which this report 
advances is that if another type of car- 
rier or another carrier of the same type 
can perform the service at a profit, it is 
entitled to the business and the carriers 
which are being protected should restrict 
themselves to operation in which they 
have a clear economic advantage. This 
general principle is set forth in the trans- 
portation act of 1940 as basic national 
transportation policy. An exception to 
this general principle applies in cases 
where certain relatively uneconomic serv- 
ices must be maintained because their 
continued existence is essential for na- 
tional defense purposes.” 


Certification a ‘Real Power’ 


Turning to control over entry into 
business, Secretary said this was the 
most important of the new regulatory 
provisions of recent statutes from the 
standpoint of their effect on the trans- 
port industry and the using public, repre- 
senting a “very real power” in the case 
of motor carriers and airlines. Except 
for a study by the B. I. R. of restrictions 
on motor and water carriers and some 
consideration of water carriers in a recent 
Commission study, he said, little analysis 
had been made of the effect of regula- 
tory restrictions. He said further studies 
should be made to determine whether 
exercise of the certification function re- 
sulted in benefits to the public at large. 
In the absence of such benefits, he said, 
there would be little justification for 
continuing restrictions “which limit the 
opportunity of the American citizen to 
engage in business.” 

He cited a B. I. R. report which, he 
said, found the various restrictions 
placed in operating certificates had some 
effect in preventing maximum utiliza- 
tion of facilities by the carriers con- 
cerned, necessarily resulting in higher 
costs and rates even where there was a 
close relationship between costs and 
rates. The Secretary said some air car- 
riers had protested that restrictions on 
their operations resulted in reduced 
utilization of equipment. He said it was 
also true that “would-be newcomers” in 
the air transport field seeking to offer 
a nonsubsidized low-cost service for the 
transport user had encountered consid- 
erable difficulty in obtaining approval by 
the C.A.B. for their operations. He said 
the C.A.B. had provided in many cases 
temporary exemptions so long as the 
service was exceptionally irregular. Only 


by meeting unusual standards of irregu- 
larity were such carriers permitted to 
operate at all, and patrons who required 
even a semblance of regularity of service 
were forced to rely on the services pro- 
vided by the carriers already certificated, 
the Secretary said. 


Scope of Regulation 


Determination of what the proper 
scope of regulatory authority in trans- 
portation should be was difficult, and 
more study was required to indicate 
where the line should be drawn between 
freedom and_ regulation, Secretary 
Sawyer said. The effect on the trans- 
portation user, he said, should be the 
basis of decision. As a second standard, 
“in those cases where free competition 
is possible, competition is more likely 
than regulation to produce the maxi- 
mum service at the lowest cost,’ he said. 
He suggested that a lesser degree of 
regulation might be required in the case 
of carriers not having anything like a 
monopoly among which a great degree 
of competition was likely to prevail. 
Since railroads and pipelines, because of 
the great cost of new facilities, more 
nearly approached monopolies, said the 
Secretary, continued regulation was 
justified in the public interest. 

Secretary Sawyer also suggested that 
the probable effectiveness of govern- 
ment regulation should be considered. 
He said no one knew how many thou- 
sands of carriers were operating trucks 
in interstate commerce not subject to 
economic regulation. The mere size and 
complexity of the industry suggested the 
difficulties confronting the regulatory 
agency and raised a question of the 
feasibility of effective regulation, he as- 
serted. 

The Secretary was of the opinion the 
transport system had so far developed 
that certain users should no longer be 
required to pay losses incurred by the 
carriers in noncompensatory services for 
other users. He said carriers should 
abandon unprofitable services and reg- 
ulatory agencies should not only permit 
but should encourage carriers to divest 
themselves of marginal services. If 
legislation was necessary, it should be 
enacted, he said. 

With these things in mind, the Sec- 
retary said, conclusions as to whether 
federal regulation had gone too far as 
to parts of the transport industry and 
not far enough in the effectiveness of 
regulation of other portions, should be 
made only after a careful review of the 
effectiveness and scope of government 
regulation with respect to each type of 
regulated service. He said a study of 
the impact of controls on the users of 
air, water and motor carriers was needed. 
Also, he said, there should be a re- 
examination of the effectiveness of reg- 
ulatory controls over railroads and pipe- 
lines. 


Expansion of Controls 


The Secretary said careful study 
should be made of proposals that had 
been advanced to extend federal regula- 
tion beyond present limits, such as put- 
ting motor carriers and water carriers 
not now regulated under Commission 
authority, and to extend C.A.B. authority 
over contact carriers. A 

Secretary Sawyer recommended close 
supervision of the activities of conference 
agreements among the various types of 
carriers. He expressed the view that 
consideration should be given to repeal 
of legislation, granting carriers immunity 
from antitrust action provided the agree- 
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ments under which they act are aproveq 
by regulatory bodies, unless there was 
effective supervision and more specific 
standards for prescribing rates. Aj. 
though the Secretary did not refer to the 
Bulwinkle act by name, it was apparent 
he was referring to it in connection with 
legislation recently passed according 
such immunity to carriers regulated by 
the Commission. This section of his re. 
port follows: ; 

“Another closely related activity of the 
regulatory commissions is the supervision 
of conference agreements among the 
various carriers. As the Federal law now 
stands, shipping lines may combine ip 
conference organizations and obtain im. 
munity from the antitrust laws provided 
their agreements are submitted to and 
approved by the Maritime Commission, 
A similar immunity has been conferred 
upon the air lines with the agreements 
in this case being supervised by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Legislation of the 
same, type was recently passed with re- 
spect to carriers subject to regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

“The primary purpose of the various 
conference arrangements, whether they 
involve air lines, steamship companies, or 
other surface carriers, is to reach agree- 
ment on matters of rates and in some, 
but not all, cases on matters of service as 
well. The usual result of these activities 
is a substantial lessening of competition 
among the carriers affected. 


“As suggested by the earlier discussion 
with respect to rate regulation, such con- 
certed activities need not necessarily re- 
sult.in detriment to the public interest. 
The public interest would be better served 
by having all conference activities and 
deliberations a matter of public record 
and all meetings open to the public, 
Moreover, the regulating agency should 
maintain clear and direct control over 
the rates which are arrived at and re- 
quire that rates established as a result 
of conference deliberations be reasonably 
related to a fully distributed cost stand- 
ard. In the absence of such effective rate 
controls on the part of the regulatory 
authorities, the result of such confer- 
ence arrangements may be the estab- 
lishment of rates which are unduly high 
in the case of those shippers who do not 
have alternate economical methods of 
obtaining the service which they need. 
A further result may be the maintenance 
or the creation of inequities and discrim- 
inations which have no place in the rate 
structure. Accordingly, unless effective 
and continued supervision of the confer- 
ence is maintained by the regulatory 
agencies and unless more specific stand- 
ards for prescribing’ rates are developed 
than at present, consideration should be 
given to repeal of the exemptions from 
the antitrust laws. 


“In the case of international shipping, 
where no real powers regarding rate reg- 
ulation have been conferred upon the 
regulatory authority, effective and con- 
tinuous supervision of conference 4l- 
rangements seems particularly impo 
tant. It would, furthermore, be appro 
priate for the regulating agency to et 
courage the development of competition 
outside the scope of the conference 4l- 
rangements as a means of furnishing the 
shipping public additional protection 
against the imposition of exorbitant 
discriminatory charges.” 

As to control of financial practices 
of carriers, Secretary Sawyer said the 
principle to be applied was that, ¥ 
cases where carriers had many of the 
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attributes of a limited monopoly and in 

cular furnished services for which 

y users could find no adequate eco- 
nomical alternative, their financial prac- 
tices should be subject to regulation. 
Thus, he said, present controls over rail- 
roads and pipelines should be continued, 
and in the case of other carriers where 
competition appeared as an adequate 
substitute for regulation, restrictions 
should be held to a minimum. Carriers 
receiving financial assistance from the 
federal government should have effec- 
tive controls over their financial prac- 
tices, he said, because otherwise the 
government was likely to have to pay the 
price of financial difficulties of private 
carriers. Accordingly, he added, imposi- 
tin of controls over the issuance of 
securities and other financial practices 
of the subsidized air carriers should be 
promptly considered. 


Carrier Efficiency 


Secretary Sawyer said it was fair to 
state that the regulatory agencies had 
been too busily engaged in day-to-day 
work to analyze the efficiency of the 
carriers subject to their jurisdiction. He 
said that substantial improvements that 
might result from consolidation and 
unification of particular operations and 
functions had in general not been 
achieved, and referred to reports pre- 
pared for the Federal Coordinator. About 
ten years later, he said, the BIR. re- 
ported increased efficiency would save 
the railroads about $1,400 million a year. 
Comparatively little progress had been 
made in bringing about the necessary 
consolidations, unifications, and im- 
provements required for savings “of this 
magnitude to become a reality,” he as- 
serted. 

No similar studies had been made in 
the case of motor, water, and air trans- 
port, but data for air transportation sug- 
gested strongly that savings could be ef- 
fected through elimination of marginal 
services, reduction of unnecessary dupli- 
cation of facilities and routes, “and 
through a general tightening of mana- 
gerial efficiency,” he continued. As to 
water carriers, he said that financial dif- 
ficulties since the war had led to some 
improvements, but that undoubtedly ad- 
ditional savings could be _ effected 
through terminal improvements and 
through development of techniques for 
loading, unloading, and carriage of cargo. 

The Secretary said the problem of 
consolidation was particularly urgent in 
the railroad field because the continued 
existence of an adequate railroad system 
was necessary for peacetime commerce 
and for the exigencies of wartime emer- 
gency. Every effort should be made 
through the promotion or the require- 
ment of consolidations and unifications, 
and elimination of unprofitable services, 
to reduce overall cost of rail operations 
with a view to minimizing the rate bur- 
den now falling on the shipper of car- 
load freight, and such activities should 
be initiated immediately, he asserted. He 
Said the carriers could do much on their 
Own initiative, but added that “it is 
equally clear that they will need active 
support and direction from the federal 
government.” 

“This may involve a mixture of incen- 
tives 2nd compulsory action,” he said. 
One incentive requiring immediate con- 
sideration is a more liberal policy with 
respect to abandonments. Further in- 
centives should be explored.” 

In this connection, the Secretary said, 


as a means of remedying losses on small 
shipments (300 pounds or less), con- 
sideration should be given to the plan of 
Commissioner Alldredge that the parcel 
post service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment take over small shipments up to 
70 pounds now handled in railway ex- 
press and less-carload service and that 
the railroads undertake to provide ex- 
pedited service enabling them to attract 
most of the remaining express traffic at 
rates lower than _ prevailing express 
charges. 

Legislation concerning the transporta- 
tion of mail, said the Secretary, should 
be revised in the light of changed condi- 
tions in the field of surface transporta- 
tion. He said the statute appeared 
ambiguous in defining the authority of 
the Postmaster General and the Com- 
mission in regard to the transportation 
of mail by railroad. He said the “unique 
method” of paying for rail transporta- 
tion should be reconsidered, with par- 
ticular reference to empty return move- 
ment. The present arrangement, he said, 
appeared to put a premium on ineffi- 
ciency by making the empty return move- 
ment profitable to the railroads. 

He said consideration should be given 
to amending the law to allow the Post 
Office Department to make use of the 
cheapest means of transportation con- 
sistent with the expeditious handling of 
the mail, and to allow the department 
to negotiate with the railroads for rates 
lower than the maximum rates for mail 
carriage prescribed by the Commission. 


Conflict of Policies 


“One of the major issues of federal 
transport policy is the conflict between 
the government’s promotional activities 
and its regulatory functions,” said Sec- 
retary Sawyer in the beginning of the 
fourth part of his report, dealing with 
conflicts between federal regulation and 
promotion. 

He said promotional activities of the 
government were generally carried on by 
agencies acting in behalf of a single 
mode of transportation, that facilities 
had been provided in most cases without 
any prior accurate measurement to de- 
termine whether the benefits to the pub- 
lic would justify the cost, and that most 
of the programs had been pursued in- 
dependently and without reference to 
“a coherent balanced program for the 
nation’s transport industry as a whole.” 

He made the claim that under the 
broad standards of rate-making of the 
regulatory bodies there was an unduly 
wide range between rates for different 
types of commodities and even for dif- 
ferent movements of the same com- 
modity, and unduly large spreads be- 
tween high and low rates. Those rate 
spreads, he said, had a bearing on pro- 
motional activities of the government 
since in many cases the rates that ap- 
peared to be unduly low were rates on 
traffic that might otherwise move more 
economically over the waterways or 
highways. 

It had been asserted that regulatory 
authorities discouraged diversion from 
railroads by requiring motor and water 
carriers to maintain rates closely re- 
lated to rail rates rather than to their 
own costs, the Secretary said. 

“Such actions nullify to a substantial 
degree the promotional activities of the 
government in providing waterways and 
highways,” he commented. 

As to the dispute about subsidies to 
motor carriers, he said careful studies 
should be made to determine whether 
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motor carriers as a whole or the various 
classes of motor carriers were in fact 
paying adequate user charges for the 
highways or whether they were being 
indirectly subsidized. There was no 
doubt water carriers and air carriers 
were given a definite advantage over the 
railroads as a result of congressional 
policy and administrative action sub- 
sidies, said Secretary Sawyer. He said 
studies should be made to determine the 
extent of the advantages and whether 
present policies should be changed. 

Referring to what he said was an ap- 
parent attempt by the regulatory au- 
thority to compensate rail carriers for 
the privileged position of their competi- 
tors by approving rate structures de- 
signed to minimize diversion of traffic, 
the Secretary said that if those rates, 
challenged by the other carriers, actually 
were non-compensatory, it would appear 
sound policy for them to be raised. If 
they were compensatory, he said, there 
would appear considerable justification 
for the reduction of other relatively 
higher rates because transport users were 
being required to sustain a level of rates 
“far above the cost of providing the serv- 
ice.” 

He also asserted that restrictions on 
the right to enter business and on the 
commodities to be carried prevented the 
furnishing of service that would other- 
wise be provided and minimized to some 
extent the use that might be made of 
the highways, airways, and waterways 
provided for in the promotional pro- 
grams authorized by Congress. 


To Modify Conflict 


As measures for modifying the conflict 
between federal regulation and promo- 
tion, Secretary Sawyer suggested central- 
ized direction of promotional programs; 
careful analysis of benefits prior to pro- 
vision of facilities; and consideration of 
a system of user charges. Where a serv- 
ice had peculiar national defense signifi- 
cance, and could not be obtained or 
maintained without government support, 
he said, subsidies should be charged to 
the budget of the national military es- 
tablishment, wherever practicable. If 
the government considered continuing 
promotional programs in connection with 
user charges, and regulatory agencies 
simultaneously considered elimination of 
rates not closely related to fully dis- 
tributed costs, the Secretary said, most 
of the legitimate complaints of the com- 
peting carriers would be eliminated. 


National Defense 


In the fifth and final part of his re- 
port, on federal transportation policy 
and national defense, Secretary Sawyer 
reviewed briefly federal transportation 
activities in World War II. Because of 
the activity of the National Security Re- 
sources Board staff level in the mobili- 
zation planning field, it would be inap- 
propriate and premature for him to 
evaluate the adequacy of the nation’s 
transportation facilities for defense pur- 
poses, he averred. 


He did suggest a concept for the word 
“adequate” in connection with transport 
facilities as “one in which transporta- 
tion does not serve as a brake upon the 
war effort and, conversely, one in which 
resources are not wasted in providing 
transport facilities at the expense of 
other basic materials and _ supplies 
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which are needed.” He also suggested 
avoidance of duplicate transport facili- 
ties constructed by civilian and military 
agencies. 

Subsidies might be necessary where 
the transport system was inadequate, 
but as to the alternative suggestion that 
the government stockpile equipment, it 
seemed better to have transport facili- 
ties in actual use rather than tied up in 
idle reserves, said Mr. Sawyer. Where 
additional units required additional 
trained personnel to operate, he said, 
maintenance of an extensive stockpile 
over that in operation might prove a 
relatively fruitless precaution. Much of 
such a stockpile would soon become ob- 
solete, he added. ; 

As to control of transportation in an 
emergency, he said no attempt would be 
made in the report to resolve the issue 
between carrier and functional type of 
organization, except to suggest that the 
organization adopted be sufficiently flex- 
ible to make effective use of all types of 
transportation. This would require re- 
laxation or suspension of many restric- 
tive controls on transportation, an im- 
portant example of which was the eas- 
ing of restrictions on motor carriers es- 
tablished under the motor carrier act 
f 1935, he said. 

: Secretary Sawyer suggested that the 
existence in time of peace of an execu~ 
tive agency under direct Presidential 
control, with an overall responsibility 
for major transportation programs and 
policies, would make for swift and effi- 
cient transition from peacetime to war- 
time operations, in connection with 
which, he said, the suggestion for con- 
solidation of promotion activities ap- 
peared pertinent. ; 

“The fact that this report,” said Secre- 
tary Sawyer, “does not include any major 
discussion of federal promotional activity 
for railroad transportation is due, of 
course, to the fact that the principal 
activity of the federal government con- 
cerning railroad transportation at present 
is in the field of regulation. It should 
be made clear, however, that federal 
transportation policy must give Iajor 
attention to sound and healthy railroads 
as a part of the transportation system.” 





C.O.A.T. Installation 
And Christmas Party 


Well over two hundred alumni of the 
College of Advanced Traffic and their 
ladies attended the annual Christmas 
party and installation of officers of the 
college’s Alumni Association, at the 
Golden Gate Restaurant, Chicago, De- 
cember 10. Dinner was served, and there 
was dancing. The music was by Carl 
Hammergren’s orchestra. Mr. Hammer- 
gren is connected with the traffic depart- 
ment of S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., and is 
a member of the association. 

Ceremonies of the evening included 
the. presentation to Everett A. Weathers, 
Continental Can Co., retiring president, 
of a gift of luggage in recognition of his 
services to the Alumni Association. 


The following new officers were in- 
stalled: George P. Lenz, president; Sam- 
uel Young, vice-president; John C. Jack- 
son, treasurer; Ben Christi, recording 
secretary; Norman Meyers, financial sec- 


retary; Hugo F. Zierfuss, William A. Bal- 
lou and Delbert F. Thomas, members of 
the board of directors. 

M. P. Hilton, assistant to the dean, 
College of Advanced Traffic, was a guest. 
William J. Knorst, dean, was unable to 
attend. 


Material Handling Group 
Plans Educational Drive 
For ‘50, Elects Officers 


Members of the Material Handling In- 
stitute, Inc., trade association for manu- 
facturers of material handling equip- 
ment, decided in their fourth annual 
meeting at the Commodore hotel, New 
York City, to conduct in 1950 the largest 
educational campaign in the history of 
their industry and to underwrite pub- 
lication of a 300-page technical hand- 
book on material handling methods. 

Reelected as officers of the association 
were J. H. W. Conklin, of the Clark Truc- 
tractor Division, Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., president,-and John 
G. Bucuss, of the Acme Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, first vice-president. L. West Shea, 
of The Union Metal Manufacturing Co., 
was elected second vice-president. 

Members of various product sections 
of the institute elected chairmen and 
vice-chairmen for their respective groups. 
The chairmen will constitute the board 
of directors of the institute for 1950. The 
sections and officers chosen by each 
were: 

Casters: W. H. Noelting, of Faultless 
Caster Corporation, chairman, and C. M. 
Mead, of Divine Brothers Co., vice-chair- 
man. Electric Accessories: C. B. Elledge, 
of General Electric Co., chairman, and 
C. J. Moore, of The Electric Storage 
Battery Co., vice-chairman. Electric in- 
dustrial trucks: L. J. Kline, of The Mer- 
cury Manufacturing Co., chairman, and 


W. A. Meddick, of The Elwell-Parker . 


Electric Co., vice-chairman. Electric 
hoists: J. C. Mevius, of American Engi- 
neering Co., chairman, and H. H. Kum- 
ler, of The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., 
vice-chairman... Floor trucks: C. H. 
Strauss, Ironbound Box & Lumber Co., 
chairman, and E. C. Hamm, Service 
Caster & Truck Corporation, vice-chair- 
man. Gas trucks: J. W. Wunsch, Silent 
Hoist & Crane Co., chairman, and C. E. 
Smith, Towmotor Corporation, vice- 
chairman. Hand lift trucks: George G. 
Raymond, of Lyon-Raymond Corpora- 
tion, chairman, and W. C. Stuebing, of 
Lift Trucks, Inc., vice-chairman. Mono- 
rails and tramrails: J. P. Lawrence, of 
American MonoRail Co., chairman, and 
E. R. Ransom, of The Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Co., vice-chairman. Mo- 
torized lift trucks: Howard M. Palmer, 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., chairman, 
and I. F. Schreck, The Moto-Truc Co., 
vice-chairman. Pallets, containers and 
auxiliary equipment: G. J. Hanhauser, 
Fab-Weld Corporation, chairman, and 
R. J. Himmelright, The Monarch Rubber 
Co., vice-chairman. Strapping: H. C. 
Bristoll, The Stanley Works, chairman, 
and Adolf Larsen, Gerrard Steel Strap- 
ping Co., vice chairman. 

It was announced that the conveyor 
product section would use the “ballot-by- 
mail” system in electing its chairman 
and vice-chairman. 

A. K. Strong, president of the Ameri- 
can Materials Handling Society, profes- 
sional organization of materials handling 
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engineers, reported that the society noy 
had about 1,000 members, that i; had 
active chapters in nine cities, and that 
two additional chapters soon would be 
admitted, while still another was being 
formed in New York City. 

Dr. Jules Bachman, associate professor 
of economics at New York University 
predicted, in an address at the meeting 
that economic developments in 1954 
would remain favorable to the “hard 
goods” industries. Mr. Conklin stateq 
that retail and department stores had 
developed into a large new market for 
material handling equipment. R. Ken- 
nedy Hanson, secretary-treasurer of the 
institute, reported that his office had 
received in the last year an unprece. 
dented number of inquiries from pro- 
spective users of material handling equip- 
ment. 































Federal Aid in Developing 
Turbine-Powered Prototype 
Airliners Urged by A.1.A. 


Development of turbine-powered air- 
liners by foreign countries made it im- 
portant that the United States govern- 
ment act to “protect current U.S. lead- 
ership in air transportation” by pur- 
chasing “prototypes of advanced type 
aircraft” and by making arrangements 
to facilitate subsequent sale of such air- 
craft to airline operators, said Admiral 
DeWitt C. Ramsey (US.N., retired), 
president of the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation of America, Inc., in a state- 
ment described as one summarizing the 
position taken by the A.I.A. board of 
directors in a meeting held December 10 
at Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Recent flights of British and Canadian 
turbine-powered prototype airlines has 
focused attention on “the fact that no 
similar craft have yet been completed 
here,” said Admiral Ramsey. He said 
that the aircraft manufacturers who 
constituted the A.I.A. board would pre- 
fer to continue to deal directly with the 
airline operators in sale to the latter 
of prototype and production aircraft, 
but that, because of the cost of develop- 
ing turbine-powered and cargo aircraft, 
“estimated at many millions of dollars,” 
this course did not seem to be “presently 
practical.” 


“Accordingly,” he continued, “the in- 
dustry recommends that the government 
embark upon a program of purchasing 
prototypes of advanced type aircraft. We 
feel that such a program should be ad- 
ministered by an existing government 
agency. 

“It also seems desirable that means be 
established to facilitate the sale of the 
aircraft after the prototypes are de 
veloped. 


“There are other steps that will help 
hasten the date when American tul- 
bine-powered high-speed airliners 
be operating on our airways. Our manu- 
facturers feel that our government cal 
make accessible to our designers addi- 
tional technical data concerning turbine 
military and civil aircraft. 

“Government authorities also can al 
range for experimental operations with- 
in this country of turbine-powered mili- 
tary aircraft converted for cargo all 
mail. From this much can be learnt 
about the technical and operational dif- 
ficulties encountered when commer¢ 
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aircraft fly at speeds of 500 miles an 
hour and more. 

“The industry feels that such a pro- 
gram will enable this country to retain 
jeadership in air transport. Our manu- 
facturers have developed and flown more 
types of turbine-powered high-speed 
military aircraft than has any other 
nation. This experience can readily be 
applied to the design and production of 
commercial transports.” 


A.T.A. Committee Acts to 
Combat ‘Rail-Financed 


Anti-Truck Compaign’ 


Fifty-three members of the public re- 
lations committee of: the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., in a meeting 
in Chicago on December 9, agreed on a 
program for defense of the trucking in- 
dustry against what was described by 
Walter W. Belson, A.T.A. public rela- 
tions director, as a “well-financed cam- 
paign against trucks by the railroads.” 

“In point of attendance, unanimity of 
agreement and industry standing of 
those present, the meeting was un- 
equaled in the public relations history of 
the industry,” said the A.T.A. in its 
report of the meeting. . 

The A.T.A. said that its public rela- 
tions committee agreed on provision of 
support for an “immediate expansion of 
the work of telling the story of the 
trucking industry” to the general public 
and to such special groups among the 
public as were concerned. It said that 
plans were made for further meetings, 
to enable trucking industry leaders who 
were unable to attend the Chicago meet- 
ing to participate in the planning of 
the program outlined by the committee. 

Walter Mullady, president of the De- 
catur Cartage Co., of Chicago, and chair- 
man of the committee, presided. Seated 
beside him were all the past presidents 
of the A.T.A—Ted V. Rodgers, Ed J. 
Buhner, and H. D. Horton—and Henry 
E. English, the present head of the 
A.T.A. 


Sees ‘Crisis’ for Industry 


Mr. English said that there was now 
a crisis in the history of the trucking 
industry and that the committee’s action 
and at the meeting and its activities in 
“the next several years” would deter- 
mine “whether this industry makes 
progress or is stopped in its tracks and 
forced to play a minor role in trans- 
portation.” 

Chairman Mullady said that truck 
transportation was so vital to the whole 
American economy that “public reaction 
would destroy this anti-truck campaign 
spontaneously—if the public knew the 
truth.” 

“As it stands, they don’t,” he added. 
“Our job is to get it to them.” 

Mr. Belson displayed samples of what 
was called “adverse publicity typical of 
the barrage which is greeting the public 
in Newspapers, magazines, and over the 
alr.” He said that “inspired anti-truck 
Publicity” included paid advertising in 
newspapers and magazines over the 
signatures of railroad associations, in- 
dividiial railroads or organizations of 
Suppers; activities of “high-powered 
Public: relations organizations retained 
to do a special job”; the Railroad Hour 
Tadio program; attacks on trucks in 
Tailroad magazines; “the letter-to-the- 
editor technique now being widely used 


particularly through paid agents and 
through railroad employees, and the 
drive to enlist railroad labor in the 
anti-truck fight on a widespread national 
basis.” 

“We cannot afford to overlook the 
fact that the well-financed campaign 
against trucks by the railroads has only 
one basic argument which is almost ex- 
clusively its own—the charge that trucks 
are subsidized,” said Mr. Belson. “This 
story has little support except in rail- 
road and pro-railroad circles. By far 
the great bulk of ammunition used 
against the industry is being supplied 
by a very small minority of truck oper- 
ators themselves. Thus the charge of 
‘highway damage’ which currently is a 
great favorite with railroad interests is 
most effective when it is based on weigh- 
ing campaigns which turn up some vio- 
lations of weight laws. 

“Whenever these charges against 
trucks appear to have some validity as 
a result of straight newspaper stories 
which the public sees, the impact of this 
propaganda is greatly intensified. Worse 
still, these competitors do not hesitate 
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to twist, distort and even fabricate 
statistics. Only recently the president 
of a great railroad system, who certainly 
knows cr can find out the truth, made 
an absurd comparison between safety 
records of over-the-road and _ local 
trucks in a public speech and under 
circumstances where competitive refer- 
ences were at the very least in bad 
taste.” 


The A.T.A. said that proposals con- 
sidered at the Chicago meeting included: 
A study of the advisability of a retalia- 
tory campaign against the railroads; 
placing of emphasis on the interest of 
the shipper in “this attack, not only as 
a buyer of for-hire truck transport, but 
as an operator of large numbers of motor 
trucks hauling his own goods”; utili- 
zation of truck sides for promotional 
Purposes, and cooperation with em- 
ployes in “disseminating the truth about 
truck transportation.” 


Accomplishments of A.A.R. Car Service 


Division Set Forth in Annual Report 


Chairman Gass Says That in 1950 Division Will Urge Efficiency of 
Car Handling by Railroads and Shippers, Seeks Prompt Loading and 


Unloading of Cars, Cleaning of Cars, and Heavier Loading of Cars. 


“In the foreword of our 1948 report 
it was stated that the year 1948 marked 
the turning point in our post war trans- 
portation difficulties insofar as freight 
car supply and transportation were con- 
cerned,” says A. H. Gass, chairman of 
the car service division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, in the annual 
report of the division. 

“The basis for this statement was the 
action which the railroads had taken to 
bolster up the freight car supply through 
the purchase of new equipment and the 
substantial deliveries that had been made. 
As things have developed in 1949 the 
statement has turned out. to be more 
prophetic than intended. Transportation 
demand has been off with the result that 
the substantial car shortages previously 
experienced disappeared temporarily. 
Meanwhile, the over-all-car situation has 
deteriorated through an increase in the 
number of cars awaiting repairs. 

“During the first six months of 1949 
carloadings were off 10 per cent compared 
to the corresponding period of 1948 and 
in the succeeding three months due to the 
inauguration of the three-day work week 
in the coal mines the loss has been 
greater with the result that up to the end 
of September the cumulative loadings for 
the year are about 13.8 per cent under 
1948. 

“In the face of this over-all loss in 
volume of business which was due to a 
leveling off of business generally, plus the 
effect of increased competition from other 
forms of transportation, a serious box 
car situation developed in the early fall, 
particularly in the western part of the 
country and required action by the car 
service division to increase the flow of 
box cars to that area. Whether this up- 
swing in box car demand is merely the 
usual fall peak involving the movement 


of goods in anticipation of Christmas 
needs or whether it presages a continuing 
active demand for box cars is prob- 
lematical. In any event the car service 
division and the railroads have taken 
steps to meet the problem.” 


Continuing Activities 


On the subject of “continuing activi- 
ties,” Mr. Gass said: 


(a) Principal activity of the car service 
division under the authority granted to it by 
all railroads signing the car service and per 
diem agreement is that of supervising the 
country-wide handling and distribution of 
freight cars among railroads. The main func- 
tion of the division in times of car surplus 
such as have existed in the first nine months 
of 1949, is the checking of the performance 
by the railroads under the car service rules, 
but when car stringency develops as it did 
in the fall with respect to box cars, the 
division also supervises the distribution of 
cars among railroads and among the various 
sections of the country so as to insure that 
each section and each railroad receives its 
fair proportion of the total available supply. 
In 1949 we have continued the policy estab- 
lished in 1948 of distributing cars in accord- 
ance with the ownership principle; that is, 
the few orders which have been issued have 
required that cars of needy lines be taken 
from use on other lines and returned to the 
owners. The division obtains regularly from 
all railroads statistical information as to 
cars owned, on line, awaiting repairs, etc., 
as such information is essential to an evalua- 
tion of the situation confronting a particular 
line and as a basis for issuance of any orders 
or directives. 

(b) Supplementing the over-all activities of 
the division with respect to car distribution, 
which are centered in the Washington office, 
the division has a field organization of 13 
district managers with a small staff of field 
investigators to handle the car requirements 
of the railroads within the individual dis- 
tricts, where this can be arranged locally, 
and to make field investigations of railroad 
and shipper practices with respect to car 
handling for the purpose of securing the 
greatest practicable car efficiency. The field 
organization is the liaison with shipper 
groups interested in transportation and car 
supply problems, principally the 13 Shippers 
Advisory Boards. 

(c) The division from time to time, as need 
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is indicated, makes over-all studies as to the 
total freight car ownership required to han- 
dle the traffic of the country and on the basis 
of statistics available to it in some cases 
allocates the over-all needs as among the 
individual railroads. The traffic situation in 
1949 has not warranted any general studies, 
but the division continues to analyze the sit- 
uation on individual railroads, particularly 
where heavy retirement programs may indi- 
cate the desirability of consideration being 
given to acquisition of new cars. 

(d) The car service division as agent of all 
railroads which are signers of the car service 
and per diem agreement accepts service on 
behalf of all such railroads of all Interstate 
Commerce Commission orders relating to car 
service; the division represents the railroads 
individually and collectively in negotiations 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
relating to the issuance, amendment or can- 
cellation of Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders. All embargoes placed by railroads for 
any cause are transmitted by them to the car 
service division and through the division to 
all other railroads affected. Under normal 
conditions this may be considered a rela- 
tively unimportant phase of car service divi- 
sion activity, but in time of emergency, 
whether caused by protracted winter weather 
conditions, floods or other causes which make 
nation-wide or regional embargoes necessary, 
it becomes of great importance. 

(e) Operating as the Washington contact 
between the railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other government 
agencies interested in transportation, the car 
service division, having statistical and other 
information readily available, is enabled to 
reduce to a minimum requests by govern- 
ment agencies on the individual railroads for 
special information or special studies. The 
division represents the carriers as a whole 
in conferences called by government agencies 
for discussion of transportation and car 
supply matters. 


Accomplishments in 1949 


Principal accomplishments, Mr. Gass 
said, might be cited as: 

“(a) Improving the observance of car 
service rules by railroads and shippers 
with resultant increase in the number 
of system cars available on the various 
lines. While a substantial part of this 
increase may be due to the lower level 
of loadings and, hence, less need for 
use of foreign cars on the various lines, 
the policing of the car service rules has 
definitely aided in this homeward move- 
ment of cars. 

“(b) By specialized handling of the 
question of furnishing cars for the 
bumper grain crops of 1949 and by close 
cooperation with the grain industry and 
the railroads in the grain belt, it was 
possible to satisfactorily move the crops 
without any serious complaints as to car 
supply such as existed in 1947. 

“(c) The primary purpose of the car 
service division is that of providing 
day-to-day service for the railroads, the 
shippers and receivers and the various 
government agencies. It is not possible 
to list accomplishments attained in 
carrying out activities of this kind. The 
division has continued to attempt to be 
helpful in the solution of the day-to- 
day problems presented by these groups.” 

Mr. Gass said the activities of the 
car service division in 1950 would un- 
doubtedly follow the present pattern 
subject to such new activities as de- 
velopments in the general transporta- 
tion situation might require: 


(a) Continuation of supervision of the 
country-wide handling of freight cars in the 
interest of avoiding serious car shortage in 
any location. 

(b) Shippers and receivers will be urged to 
contribute to efficiency of car handling by 
prompt loading and unloading of cars, clean- 
ing of cars, and heavier loading of cars. 

(c) Railroads and shippers will be urged to 
observe the provisions of the car service rules 
to the greatest extent practicable so that 
cars may be returned to owning lines. 

(dad) On the basis of general information and 
on the basis of specific information developed 
by field investigators, railroads will be urged 


to remove all possible car delays for which 
railroads are responsible. 

(e) The division will continue to act as the 
liaison between the railroads and the armed 
services in connection with troop movements 
and materiel movements so that the require- 
ments of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
} agen uaa may continue to be satisfactor- 

y met. 

(f) The division will continue to act as the 
agency of the railroads handling the daily 
distribution of embargo notices and as the 
agent of the railroads in connection with 
— Commerce Commission service or- 

ers. 





Justice Dep’t Errs in Its 
Concept of Rate Making, 
Widell Tells Rep. Celler 


That the right to initiate rates and 
charges, and to modify them to conform 
to changing conditions, had always been 
the inherent right of common Carriers 
and that “the understanding of this 
will do much to sweep away miscon- 
ceptions under which the Department of 
Justice and others appear to be laboring 
regarding the function of rate-making 
by the carriers” were statements made 
in a letter written by C. E. Widell, of 
Nashville, Tenn., transportation director 
of the Tennessee Manufacturers As- 
sociation, to Representative Celler, of 
New York. 

Representative Celler is chairman of 
the House judiciary committee and of 
that committee’s subcommittee on in- 
vestigation of monopoly power. The 
subcommittee has held hearings in 
which one of the subjects of inquiry has 
been the question whether the Reed- 
Bulwinkle act (section 5a of the inter- 
state commerce act), exempting certain 
I.C.C.-approved agreements of regulated 
carriers from application of the anti- 
trust laws, has operated to the detri- 
ment of the public interest (T.W., Dec. 
3, p. 61). 

Mr. Widell wrote that “it would be a 
serious mistake, indeed a fatal mistake,” 
to repeal the Reed-Bulwinkle act. 


“The main opposition,” he said, “comes 
from the Department of Justice which 
does not seem to apprehend the simple 
fact that the carriers have always had 
a right to do the things for which the 
Reed-Bulwinkle act merely lays down 
guiding principles. I might argue the 
benefits we derive under this measure, 
but it is more a question for your com- 
mittee to decide whether the functional 
rate processes inherent in the very 
nature of the transportation industry in 
this country are to be protected*in the 
interests of the public as a whole, or 
discarded merely to satisfy what seem to 
us to be purely academic theories of 
rate making which have no sound basis 
in fact or law as we know it.” 


Carriers’ Rate Initiation Right 


Neither the original act to regulate 
commerce in 1887 nor amendments down 
through the transportation act of 1940 
had taken away from the common car- 
riers the right to initiate, and to modify, 
rates and charges, “subject of course to 
the provisions of the (interstate com- 
merce) act,” said Mr. Widell. 

“The (Justice) Department,” he said, 
“seems to be thinking somewhat in terms 
of the old common-law rule with its lack 
of statutory directions to the carriers 
what to do and how to do it. The whole 
trouble with the department’s frustrated 
rate-making theory and: philosophy lies 
in its failure to see and understand that 
the right to initiate and modify rates is 
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still inherent in the carriers; and that 
what the carriers are doing today and 
have done for many years is strictly in 
accordance with that right. The Reed. 
Bulwinkle act does not modify the lega] 
right but merely directs its functions, 
Today the carriers possess this right just 
as firmly as they did a hundred years 
ae 

After stating that the Justice Depart- 
ment described the carriers’ rate-making 
function as “private” rate-making, Mr. 
Widell said it was “nothing of the kind,” 
because, according to his view, “what the 
department means by the word ‘private’ 
is entirely foreign to our 100-year-old 
conception of ‘private’ enterprise in 
transportation in this country.” 

“Transportation is essentially a func- 
tion of the state,” he continued. “Under 
constitutional delegation of power it be- 
came the function of the federal goy- 
ernment. But neither the state, as such, 
nor the federal government, assumed 
this essential function; they farmed it 
out to private persons who during prac- 
tically the entire history of our country 
have consisted of corporations and rail- 
road companies operating under private 
management and ownership. The right 
to initiate rates and modify them to meet 
changing conditions thus became inher- 
ent in private management, subject at 
first to the common-law rule of reason- 
ableness and the prohibition against un- 
due discrimination and later to the writ- 
ten statute. 


Rates and Public Interest 


“The old common-law, as well as the 
later written, rule of rate - making 
cloaked the function with a public in- 
terest as well as private. It was private 
in the sense that under constitutional 
provisions private property devoted to 
public use is entitled to just compensa- 
tion. Neither Congress nor the states 
may impose confiscatory rates regardless 
of their inherent or delegated power to 
regulate commerce and the concomitant 
authority to formulate rules of rate- 
making. For this reason the concep- 
tion of the carriers’ right to initiate and 
modify rates as ‘private’ rate-making is 
wrong, and it is here where the De- 
partment of Justice itself goes wrong. 


“So broad is the inherent right of the 
carriers in the field of rate-making that 
they may do things which the law may 
not compel them to do or which the reg- 
ulatory bodies may not forbid them to do. 
The old rule of rate-making as well as 
the later written rule merely provided in 
general that rates and charges shall be 
just and reasonable and nondiscrimina- 
tory. This is the whole law, and it 
defines the present rule under which our 
transportation systems today function. 
To say that this is ‘private’ rate-making 
is nonsense, and I marvel that the Jus- 
tice Department should label it as such. 
But it explains the department’s er- 


roneous opposition to the Reed-Bul- 


winkle act...” 

What Congress had done in enacting 
the Reed-Bulwinkle act, Mr. Widell said, 
was to direct the Commission to see to 
it that the rate-making function was 
conducted under rules more thoroughly 
safeguarding the public interest. 


Reed-Bulwinkle Act Benefits 
“Our short experience since its recent 
enactment,” he continued, “has amply 
demonstrated the wholesome benefits 
which: the future will multiply for US, 
both under the wise direction of the 
Commission and without unduly restrict- 
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ing the carriers’ functional rights. The 
exercise of independent action by in- 
dividual carriers has been strengthened. 
The influence of negative rate committee 
action has lessened. And the rights of 
the public as a whole, as well as of the 
shippers of the country, are recognized 
and protected... 

“what we desire, as much as any- 
thing else, and sorely need, is for Con- 
gress alone, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission its arm, to function 
in the field of rate-making, and for the 
Department of Justice to restrict its 
‘rate-making’ proclivities to matters more 
relevant to its own sphere of constitu- 
tional activity, as we see it. 

“we earnestly ask your committee to 
give favorable consideration to the main- 
tenance of the Reed-Bulwinkle act in full 
vigor without any impairment of its 
peneficial provisions.” 


























‘Detroit Plan’ to Expedite 
Shipper-Carrier Contacts 
Instituted by Traffic Club 


An innovation for expediting the mak- 
ing of contacts between shippers and car- 
rier representatives was a part of the 
preliminaries to the twenty-sixth an- 
nual dinner of the Traffic Club of De- 
troit and was designated by the club as 
the “Detroit Plan” (T.W., Dec. 10, p. 11). 

The “Detroit Plan” was conceived and 
put into effect by William Owen, retiring 
president of the club and traffic manager 
of the Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
Detroit. His idea was to arrange for 
the bringing to the Statler hotel in De- 
troit, for the entire day of the annual 
dinner of the traffic club, the key traffic 
personnel of several large manufacturer- 
shipper companies in the Detroit area 
and to establish headquarters for each 
group in individual rooms, where, seated 
at desks provided for them, the traffic 
men could meet and confer with out-of- 
town officials and other representatives 
of transportation companies. Thus, the 
latter had the opportunity to call on 
many shippers quickly and conveniently; 
likewise, the traffic managers and their 
assistants had a better chance to become 
acquainted with carrier executives and 
to “talk things over” with them than 
they would have if they attended only 
the dinner-meeting. 

It was stated after the dinner that the 
“Detroit Plan” experiment had been so 
Successful that it would be a permanent 
feature of all future annual dinners of 
the Traffic Club of Detroit. 

Mr. Owen was host to the visiting 
transportation executives and shippers 
cooperating under the “Detroit Plan” at 
@ luncheon on the day of the traffic 
club’s annual dinner. 


' Hold-over members of the board of 
governors of the club, to serve another 
year with the six newly elected members 
of the board, are: J. I. Boomer, W. J. S. 
Buchanan, Warren H. Hines, Francis S. 


Norton, P. L. Smithburg, and J. P. 
Snider. 






























































Classification Docket 


Docket No. 136 of the Consolidated 
Classification Committee, covering items 
to be heard at 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, 
Ga., January 5, 1950; 1 Park Ave., New 
York, January 10, and Room 315 Union 









Station, Chicago, January 17, is being 
mailed to subscribers with the December 
17 issue of the Traffic Bulletin. 





U. S. Agriculture Official 
Deplores Rail Rate Boosts, 
Mentions Car-Delay Study 


Railroad charges for transportation of 
a 39,900-pound carload of apples from 
Wenatchee, Wash., to New York City 
has increased by $258 a carload in the 
last two and one-half years, illustrating 
the effect of rail rate increases on farm 
product shipments, said Omer W. Herr- 
mann, assistant administrator of the 
Agriculture Department’s Agricultural 
Research Administration, in an address 
at the annual meeting of the fruit and 
vegetable group of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 12. 


Mr. Herrmann said that rail freight 
rates had increased 54 to 61 per cent, 
depending on the commodity and the 
distance and route of shipment, “in the 
past two and one-half years.” 


“It is very doubtful whether these in- 
creases in rates will favorably affect rail- 
road revenues,” he said. “In fact, the 
reverse will probably be true because of 
the decreased tonnage hauled. During 
the frst 36 weeks of 1949, the railroads 
carried about 3,750,000 fewer carloads 
than they did during the same period 
in 1948... 


“In June, 1946, it cost $538.65 to ship 
a 39,900-pound carload of apples from 
Wenatchee, Wash., to New York City. 
With a refrigeration charge of $95, the 
total transportation bill was $633.08. ‘To- 
day, the freight bill on the same ship- 
ment is $766.08; the refrigeration charge 
has gone up to $125.64, making a total of 
$001.72... 


Sees Lag in Rail Efficiency 


“Impartial transportation authorities 
claim that the only permanent solution 
to the high freight problem is to im- 
prove service and lower costs. It is 
quite generally agreed that the railroads 
have not kept pace with other segments 
of the industry, or with competing 
forms of transportation in improving 
their operations from the standpoint of 
service and efficiency. Studies show that 
the total average movement of freight 
cars is less than 47 miles a day and that 
the average speed of freight trains is 
only 16 miles an hour. The average 
freight car, the figures show, is in move- 
ment hauling freight only a little more 
than two hours out of every day and 
makes only about two revenue trips a 
month. 


“A more recent study under the re- 
search and marketing act, in which the 
movement of 23,000 cars of freight was 
observed, showed that nearly 20,000 of 
them were delayed one day or more 
somewhere along the route, usually at 
terminal markets. The delays ranged 
from one to 34 days and averaged out 
2.7 days. On the basis of this study, 
it is estimated that if the average turn- 
around time of all cars loaded last year 
had been reduced one day, it would have 
meant the equivalent of adding more 
than 117,000 cars to the railroad fleet. 
.. . Further work is under way to deter- 
mine specifically where the delays oc- 
cur and what the causes are, as a basis 
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for recommendations for improved and . 
more economical freight service. 

Mr. Herrman said that the Agriculture 
Department’s Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering at 
Fresno, Calif.. had made some test 
shipments of potatoes from Kern 
County, Calif., to Chicago and New York 
to determine the relative merits of dif- 
ferent methods of refrigeration with ice. 

“On the basis of the bureau’s findings,” 
he continued, “the Kern County Potato 
Growers Association claims Kern County 
growers saved three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars in 1949 in icing charges by 
changing from prevailing standard re- 
frigeration to the modified methods 
which the bureau has now proved to be 
satisfactory.” 

Another study that was being made 
under the research and marketing act, 
said Mr. Herrmann, had as its objective 
the determination of how many man- 
hours were required to unload and place 
in warehouses the different types of 
Packages (of farm products) with 
various kinds of mechanized equipment. 


Data Undergoing Analysis 


“The types of packages to which the 
studies have applied,’ he continued, “are 
bushel baskets of apples and peaches, 
50-pound bags of cabbage, standard 
boxes of citrus fruit, 100-pound bags of 
potatoes, bushel hampers of beans or 
peas, crates of lettuce, lugs of tomatoes 
or grapes, etc. Two-and four-wheel 
hand trucks, skids or pallets with lift 
trucks, and conveyors used alone or in 
combination with other equipment are 
among the labor-saving types of ma- 
chinery involved in these studies. Nearly 
1,500 time study observations have been 
made in 37 different cities to collect 
data on handliny operations. An analysis 
of the data is now being made and it 
is expected that a preliminary report 
will be available in the near future.” 

Still another study, he said, had shown 
that sweet corn could be husked and 
packaged where it was grown, and be 
delivered by truck to distant markets, 
provided it was adequately refrigerated 
all along the line. 

“Among other things, this study in- 
dicates that the shipment of prepack- 
aged corn by truck will require improve- 
ments in refrigeration, with particular 
regard to air circulation in the trucks,” 
he said. “In test loads, considerable 
cooling occurred in three or four me- 
chanically refrigerated trucks but in 
only one of six iced trucks. Average 
arrival temperatures were 43.7 degrees 
Fahrenheit for the mechanically cooled 
trucks and 50.4 degrees or those using 
ice.” 





C.A.A. Notes Enforcement 
Of Air Safety by States 


Thirty states have acted under their 
police power against violators of air 
safety laws and regulations and have 
imposed fines totaling $36,000 in 349 cases 
of such violations according to unofficial 
and incomplete reports received from 
those states, covering, roughly, a period 
of two years, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

In 23 cases, jail sentences ‘were im- 
posed, and in practically every case a 
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record of the offense and an official 
reprimand from the C.A.A. was inscribed 
in the offending airman’s file, said the 
C.A.A. 

“Since the United States has almost 
half a million pilots, it is manifestly im- 
possible for C.A.A. aviation safety agents 
to observe. all flying in this country,” 
D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, commented. “There are not 
enough agents to do this, and we do not 
want a force of federal agents large 
enough to do it. It is clearly the province 
of state and local police officers to curb 
any local flying conducted in a manner 
that endangers life and property. We 
have therefore been gratified by the 
cooperation we have received from the 
states and localities in promoting air 
safety through enforcement of their local 
laws and ordinances. The state avia- 
tion organizations have cooperated also 
in the educational activities by which we 
try to reduce hazardous and illegal fly- 
ing.” 


Barriger Appointed 
Faculty Associate of |. U. 


School of Business 


John W. Barriger, president of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville 
(Monon) Railway Co., Chicago, has been 
named a new faculty associate of the 
Indiana University School of Business. 
Under the faculty associate system, in- 
augurated in 1940, representative busi- 
ness men of Indiana are appointed an- 
nually by the I.U. School of Business 
to act in a consulting capacity to the 
school’s regular faculty and students in 
the development of study and research 
programs in accordance with changing 
business conditions and demands. 

Mr. Barriger will serve as a faculty 
associate in transportation and will visit 
the campus for consultation with stu- 
dents specializing in transportation to 
assist them on projects and in planning 
careers. 

Dr. L. L. Waters, professor of trans- 
portation at the Indiana University 
School of Business, says that Mr. Bar- 
riger’s “rejuvenation of the Monon has 
attracted wide attention and that he has 
become one of the most outstanding 
railroad presidents in the country.” 


“This is not the university’s first as- 
sociation with the Monon as earlier in 
the year a cooperative plan was con- 
sumated for preparation of a history of 
the Monon,” the university states. 
“Leland S. Van Scovoc, assistant profes- 
sor of transportation at Bowling Green 
University (Ohio) and a candidate for 
a doctor’s degree in the I.U. School of 
Business, has begun research on the 
development, present position and pros- 
pects of the Monon. A complete ac- 
count of the company’s history and its 
unique revival is being prepared and is 
expected to be published late in 1950.” 


In addition to Mr. Barriger, the 
newly-appointed busines associates as 
announced by Dean Arthur M. Weimer 
of the Indiana University School of 
Business are James R. Price, president 
of the National Homes Corporation, 
Lafayette, Ind.; F. H. Dunn, vice-presi- 
dent, American United Life Insurance 





Co., Indianapolis; Fred Hadley, treas- 
urer, Eli Lilly and Co., Indianapolis; 
Linn S. Kidd, Kidd Insurance Agencies, 
Brazil, Ind.; William B. Schiltges, 
president, Fletcher Trust Co., Indiana- 
polis, and Neil’ D. Skinner, president, 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Indianapolis. 
Other Indiana business men currently 
serving as faculty associates include: 
Fred T. Greene, president, Federal Home 
Loan Bank, Indianapolis; Clarence A. 
Jackson, executive vice-president, Indi- 
ana State Chamber of Commerce, In- 
dianapolis, and David G. Wylie, presi- 
dent, Bloomington (Ind.) Limestone Co. 





Great Northern Reduces 
Coach Fares Between 


Seattle and Vancouver 


A 32 per cent reduction in one-way 
and round trip coach fares would be ef- 
fected January 15 on Great Northern 
trains between Seattle and Vancouver, 
B. C., N. D. Keller, the railway’s gen- 
eral passenger agent in Seattle, an- 
nounced December 12. 

‘The new train fares will be the lowest 
of any common Carrier between Seattle 
and Vancouver,” said Mr. Keller. “The 
reduced fares will apply at all stations 
on the Seattle-Vancouver line. 

“Present one-way and round trip rail 
coach fares between Seattle and Van- 
couver are $4.26 and $7.70 respectively, as 
compared with $3.30 and $5.95 by bus 
and $7.95 and $15.20 by air. New Great 
Northern fares will be $2.90 one-way 
and $5.25 round trip. None of the fares 
quoted includes the 15 per cent federal 
transportation tax. 

“In preparing for inauguration of 
streamliner service on its Seattle-Van- 
couver line next Spring, Great North- 
ern recently conducted a survey of the 
patronage potential in that territory. 
The survey developed a_ substantial 
preference for rail travel, largely because 
of the safety and comfort factors. Great 
Northern now proposes to combine those 
incentives with the lowest one-way and 
round trip coach fares of any common 
carrier serving the Seattle-Vancouver 
route, and to make them effective in ad- 
vance of streamliner service. 

“Great Northern will file the new fare 
schedules this week with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Wash- 
ington Public Service Commission and 
the Canadian Transport Commission.” 





Transportation Conference 
Announced by U.S. Chamber 


Representatives of interstate carriers, 
shippers, the traveling public and in- 
vestors will participate in a two-day na- 
tional transportation conference in 
Washington, D.C., February 1 and 2, 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

The U.S. Chamber said that the con- 
ference program would include round- 
table discussions on “major issues con- 
fronting the transportation industry, 
such as government transportation ad- 
ministration, the effect of government 
aids on allocation of traffic, and the 
relation of government aids to national 
security.” 

National Chamber President Herman 
W. Steinkraus will speak informally at 
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the conference’s dinner meeting. Feb. 
ruary 1, introducing honored guests, goy. 
ernment officials and members of Con. 
gress. 

“Because of the seriousness of the 
general trend of problems facing both 
the transportation industry, and its 
users,” Harold Hammond, manager of 
the chamber’s transportation and com. 
munication department, said in announc- 
ing plans for the conference, “the best 
efforts of both groups are needed to 
clarify and unify .thinking on major 
issues. 

“Approximately 100 persons will be in- 
vited to participate. In order to stimu- 
late frank discussion, the conference wil] 
be devoted largely to round-table ex. 
plorations. Highly qualified, impartia| 
transportation authorities are being in- 
vited to serve as moderators. 

“An outstanding economist will open 
the first session with a talk on the 
changing economic picture. Immediately 
following this talk, the conference will 
review the problems facing the industry 
and tackle the major issues.” 





























Ramspeck Replies to Rail 
‘Criticism’ of Air Competition 


Robert Ramspeck, executive  vice- 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, discussed “railroad 
criticism of airline competition” in a 
talk before the Chicago Rotary Club 
December 13. 

“The railroads have no reason for 
complaint against the airlines,” said he. 
“If they are in difficulty it is not the 
result of airline competition. In 1948 
the airlines performed only 1.6 per cent 
of the total passenger transportation, 
and only one-half of one per cent of 
the total freight transportation of the 
nation. That is not sufficient competi- 
tion to cause the railroads any serious 
difficulty.” 

Mr. Ramspeck said that the rails had 
been losing passenger business for many 
years, that the rail passenger traffic de- 
creased in the years 1923 to 1933 from 
about one billion passengers to 433 mil- 
lion. The airlines carried few, if any, 
passengers in 1923 and only one-half 
million in 1933. 

He said that most of the criticism of 
airline subsidy was “eye wash, prepared 
in one way or another by our competi- 
tors.” 

“We could toss figures back at 
figures for months,” he continued. “What 
we do say is that we will put our record 
of public aid up against that received 
by any other form of transportation 



































tell all, that any form of public aid is 
still public aid. 

“We believe that the country has re- 
ceived dollar for dollar and much more 
from its investments in the scheduled 
airline network, both for peacetime 
service and for wartime service.” 

He outlined details of “the compre- 
hensive industry - government - military 
program for improving the safety, de- 
pendability and regularity of scheduled 
airline performance, including descriP- 
tions of instrument landing systems, 
ground-controlled approach systems, 
high intensity lighting and very high 
frequency radio communications.” 

“There is no doubt,” Mr. Ramspeck 
said, “but what this cooperative Pro 
gram, referred to as the SC-31 prograll, 
and carried out through the Radio 
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Technical Commission for Aeronautics, 
will result in safer, more dependable and 
petter all-around air service. 

“Tt is important to remember that 
since August 29, 1948, the scheduled air- 
lines have had only three accidents in 
which fatalities occurred to passengers. 
This is true in spite of the fact that 
every 24 hours approximately 11,000 
take-offs and landings are made, and 
more than 900,000 miles flown.” 

Mr. Ramspeck predicted that the 
scheduled domestic airlines would fly 
approximately 6,500,000,000 passenger- 
miles this year and would carry 41 per 
cent of the total first class travel 
market. 

He also said that recent rail pas- 
senger fare increases brought air fares, 
air coach or regular service, below rail 
fares in many instances. 

“From a fiscal standpoint,” Mr. Rams-~ 
peck said, “it may be enough to say that 
for the first nine months of 1949 the net 
operating profit of the scheduled do- 
mestic trunk airlines was more than 24 
million dollars, compared to a net loss 
of more than 8 million dollars for the 
corresponding period in 1948.” 


Weathers Gets Certificate 
As Traffic Society Member 


The board of examiners of the Ameri- 
can Society of Traffic and Transporta~- 
tion has announced granting of a cer- 
tificate of member- 
ship to Everett A. , eS 
Weathers, Chicago, 
on successful com- 
pletion of the series 
of examinations of 
the society and the 
submission of an 
original paper, as 
required. 

Mr. Weathers is 
chief clerk in the 
traffic department 
of the Continen- 
tal Can Co. He was 
born at Omaha, 
Neb., and educated in the public schools 
there and in Chicago. He received a 
bachelor’s degree in economics from the 
Central Y.M.C.A. College (now Roose- 
velt College), Chicago, in 1943. 

Earlier, in 1929, he was graduated 
from the College of Advanced Traffic, 
Chicago, to which he returned for com- 
pletion of its course in interstate com- 
merce law in 1945. In that year he 
was admitted to practice before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. He has 
been an instructor at the College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic since 1948. 

He began work with the Belt Railway 
of Chicago in 1923 in the traffic de- 
partment. In 1929 he accepted a position 
with the traffic department of Con- 
tinental Can where, successively, he has 
held positions as rate clerk, chief rate 
clerk and chief clerk. 

He has for many years been active in 
the Alumni Association of the College of 
Advanced Traffic, serving as chairman 
of its educational committee, secretary, 
vice-president, and president. In his 
term as president of that organization, 
Which ended last month, Mr. Weathers 
Planned and fostered study groups cov- 
ering subject matters required of ex- 
aminees for membership in the Ameri- 
can Society of Traffic and Transporta- 
tion. These will begin functioning in 





E. A. Weathers 


January, 1950, under the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s educational committee, of which 
Delbert Thomas, assistant traffic mana- 
ger, Campbell Soup Co., Chicago, is 
chairman. Informal sessions will be held 
semi-monthly, which will include round- 
table discussions, quizzes and tests. 

Mr. Weathers is also active in the 
Chicago Transportation Club, having 
served as a member and chairman of 
several of its committees—toastmasters’ 
forum, traffic forum, educational, legal 
and legislative. He is a member of the 
Association of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Practitioners. 

The subject of the original paper sub- 
mitted by Mr. Weathers for his member- 
ship certificate in the society was “The 
Use of Transportation and Related Lit- 
erature by the Traffic Manager.” It is 
an exhaustive study of the types of 
literature—books, digests, legal treatises 
and periodicals—available to the man in 
transportation, and a discussion of the 
manner in which they may be used to be 
of most value to the student and prac- 
titioner. 


1.C.C. Names J. M. Johnson 
Its Chairman for 1950 


The Commission has announced its 
election of Commissioner J. Monroe 
Johnson as chairman of the Commissiou 
for the calendar year 1950, succeeding 
Chairman Charles D. Mahaffie. 

It said Commissioner Johnson had 
been in line for the chairmanship in 
prior years but was not available for the 
duties because of his position as direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. 

Commissioner Johnson, who was 71 
last May, has been permitted by execu- 
tive order to continue in office as an 
I.C.C. member beyond the retirement 
age of 70 as provided for by federal 
retirement legislation. 

Announcement of his election as 
I.C.C. chairman was made in the fol- 
lowing notice issued by Secretary Bar- 
tel: 

“The stated term of Charles D. 
Mahaffie as chairman of the Commis- 
sion expires with the current calendar 
year, and he then resumes his duties 
as commissioner. 


“The Commission has elected J..Mon- 
roe Johnson, of South Carolina, as chair- 
man for the calendar year 1950. Com- 
missioner Johnson was in line for the 
chairmanship in prior years, but due to 
his appointment by President Roosevelt, 
on April 4, 1944, as director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation to succeed 
the late Joseph B. Eastman, he was, of 
course, not available to assume the duties 
of chairman. During his directorship 
he also retained his membership on the 
Commission, participating in its decisions 
only where there was an equal division 
of its membership. 

“Commissioner Johnson saw _ active 
service in the Spanish American War 
with the rank of sergeant in the First 
South Carolina Volunteer Battery of 
Heavy Artillery, and in World War I 
recruited and served with the First Bat- 
talion, 117th Engineers, Rainbow Divi- 
sion, as Major, Lieutenant Colonel and 
Colonel, and remained with the division 
from its organization to its demobiliza- 
tion, and actively participated in all of 
its campaigns, and served on the staff 
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with General Douglas MacArthur, Chief 
of Staff. He holds decorations from 
the governments of the United States, 
France, and Belgium. 

“Commissioner Johnson was born in 
Marion, S.C., and received his education 
in the public schools of that city, the 
University of South Carolina, and Fur- 
man University, Greenville, S.C. He is 
a civil engineer by profession. In 1898 
he opened an office for the practice of 
civil engineering at Marion, S.C. He 
was chairman and chief engineer of the 
Marion County Highway Commission 
from 1912 to 1914. He was chairman of 
the South Carolina State Highway Com- 
mission from 1916 to 1917. In 1928 he 
was appointed boundary commissioner 
for the state of South Carolina. 

“He was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce by President Roosevelt in 
June, 1935, and served in that capacity 
until June 1940, at which time he as- 
sumed his duties as interstate commerce 
commissioner, having been nominated 
thereto by President Roosevelt on May 
2,-1940, to fill the unexpired term of 
Commissioner Marion M. Caskie. He was 
renominated to succeed himself by 
President Roosevelt on December 11, 
1941, and was reappointed by President 
Truman on January 17, 1949.” 


Kenna to Be Installed as 


Head of N.J. Warehousemen 


Joseph E. Kenna, secretary of Newark 
Central Warehouse Co., Inc., will be in- 
stalled as president of the New Jersey 
Merchandise Warehousemen’s_  Associ- 
ation at the organizations fifth annual 
Christmas party for members and wives 
scheduled to be held on December 20 
at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N.WJ., 
the association has announced. Jack 
Steinhauer, of S. & F. Warehouses, New- 
ark, the retiring president, will preside. 

Other officers elected to serve for the 
coming year were: Griswold B. Holman, 
president of G. B. Holman & Sons, Ruth- 
erford, N.J., vice-president; Leo J. 
Fisher, vice-president of Harborside 
Warehouse Co., Jersey City, N.J., secre- 
tary, and Gavin J. Moffatt, manager of 
the Essex Warehouse Co., Newark, treas- 
urer. 

Donald McCutcheon, of Weimar Stor- 
age Co. Elizabeth, NJ., Nathan 
Schwartz, of Commercial Warehouse, 
Paterson, N.J., and Murray Steinhauer, 
of S. & F. Warehouses, will serve, with 
the new officers, on the board of direc- 
tors. 


Protective Expands Facilities 


Protective Coatings Corporation, for- 
merly of Belleville, N. J., now located in 
its new plant at Clifton, N. J., has an- 
nounced purchase of Atlas Package & 
Container Corporation, of New York 
City. Marvin F’. Atlas, former owner of 
Atlas Package & Container Corpora- 
tion, has been elected vice-president and 
general manager of Protective Coatings 
Corporation. Protective said that acqui- 
sition of Atlas’ equipment included in 
the purchase would double its capacity 
for the production of packaging products 
and materials. 
































































HE BIGGEST SURPRISE of a 

recent journey Overseas was to find 
the railroads of England and western 
Europe in the good physical condition 
they are in today. 

During the war, thousands upon 
thousands of engines and cars were 
smashed and burned in the great bomb- 
ing raids. No one knows how many 
thousands of miles of track were up- 
rooted and twisted into uselessness. Four 
years later, tell-tale marks are left, of 
course. 

Among the consequenées of war that 
we observed were the burned-out shells 
of three rusty engines on a siding near 
Naples; the smallest whistle-stop stations 
pock-marked with bullet holes; the 
bumpy ride from the new ties and ballast 
that haven’t settled yet in the rebuilt 
roadbeds. 

You are thrilled at the stunning, 
modernistic red brick stations with their 
acres of shining plate glass, in Italy. 
They are reminiscent of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s style. 

And then you realize that, since every 
large station you have passed through 
looks like this, every former one has 
been destroyed. The completed restora- 
tion of yards, signal towers, tracks and 
bridges seems miraculous. If you didn’t 
know, you might think nothing had hap- 
pened. 


British Steam Engines Small 


Our long journey that was to lead us 
over the rails of seven countries started 
out on the boat-train from Liverpool to 
London, on the L.MS. As an American, 
used to mighty diesels and fifty-foot 
boxcars, my first impression was one of 
amazement at the small size of the steam 
engines with their round snubbers in- 
stead of cowcatchers, and tiny “goods 
wagons” set up on their high trucks. 
The switching engines or “shunters” are 
even more diminutive, and resemble our 
old lumber engines. Continental steam 
whistles sound like weak canaries com- 
pared to the spine-shaking blasts of the 
diesels. 

Rail joints are parallel, making the 
tracks look narrower than ours, although 
they are the same gauge. Two especially 
good features of English railways are 
that the cars are level with the plat- 
form, so the traveler steps right into 
the train, and that the process of filling 
the engine with water from the track- 
pan while going at high speed so that 
not a second is lost. The passenger in 
the first few cars may be startled, how- 
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Through Europe 


By BARBARA L. BROWN 


The daughter of an American railroad traffic executive 
has here packed into less than 2,000 words much enlighten- 
ing information, giving evidence of familiarity with the 
subjects of journalism and transportation, about the con- 
dition of the railroads in several European countries and 
about the service they offer, four years after World War II, 


ever, aS we were, by the deluge of ex- 
cess water when the scoop is not raised 
in time. 

The boat train was brand new. We 
had seats in one of the dining cars, 
which had permanent tables. The train 
was crowded, and while our baggage was 
in a locked luggage van, a common serv- 
ice on British roads, there was no space 
for our coats except to crumple them 
up beside us. 


‘No Napkins, No Butter, No Ice’ 


Luncheon, served at our seats in the 
first class dining car, included unappetiz- 
ing cold “meats,” a mixture of odds and 
ends in gelatin, or fish, served family 
style from a large platter. 

Inevitable boiled potatoes and cabbage, 
warm beer or coffee, and “trifle,”:a kind 
of unbelievable pudding for dessert, com- 
pleted the meal. Some passengers had 
ice cream made from powdered eggs, 
which tasted sickeningly sweet. There 
were no napkins, no butter, no water, 
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a European jaunt. 


Miss Brown 


half months. 


Miss Brown, the writer of this article, is the daughter of 
Warren W. Brown, vice-president—traffic, of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville (Monon) Railroad. 
“born in Chicago, as Mother and Dad were, and, like most good 
railroad children, got moved around a lot.” 
it seems, resided for various periods of time in Omaha, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis and then returned to Chicago. 

“| graduated from the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University in 1946, and since that time worked 
at Marshall Field's, and then traveled about 25,000 miles a year 
says Miss Brown. 

“This fall, a college friend, Evelyn Dyba, and | decided on 
We worked out a rail schedule and managed 
to see the high spots from Edinburgh to Naples in two and a 
This kind of travel is hard work, believe it or not, 


She says she was 


The Brown family, 


and | will be happy not to pack or unpack a suitcase for a while, or to catch a train at 


6 a. m. 
again. 


| suppose in a few months, however, I'll get restless and want to hit the road 
I guess being in a railroad family does that to you.” 
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no ice. The rolls were dark grey and 
tasted like sawdust. That is an example 
of the food offered, not only on diners, 
but in the finest hotels and restaurants 
in England. It is a pitiful situation. 


England has first class (less crowded) 
and third class carriages, designated as 
smokers and non-smokers. It is wise 
to reserve seats in advance, and a piece 
of paper put in the back of the seat 
shows it has been taken. 


London is served by four railroads: 
the London, Midland, and Scottish; the 
Southern; London and Northeastern; 
and Great Western, all under govern- 
ment management since nationalization. 
It is easy to get a porter in Scotland 
and England, but I especially noticed, 
in Scotland, most people thriftily car- 
ried their own bags! “Queueing up” 
is almost a thing of the past and the 
only line I saw was a long row of people 
waiting for taxis at the stations. 


Main Lines Repaired on Sundays 


We went up to Scotland on the 
L.N.E.R. on a Sunday. It was a mistake. 
I was told later that Sunday is the 
principal day set aside to repair the main 
lines, and consequently our train me- 
andered slowly from one siding to an- 
other on the way north. 


Right beside the track at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne is a tower of the “new” castle. 
for which the city is named. It is an 
ancient, blackened citadel, hundreds of 
years old, a mute reminder of medieval 
glory in the midst of the bustling coal- 
shipping center, which was many times 
bombed by the Nazis. 


The two best hotels in Edinburgh are 
in the two railroad stations, one at each 
end of Princes Street. Through a swing- 
ing door from the hotel, you are right 
in the station; a most convenient al- 
rangement for tardy travelers. In 
Edinburgh, we saw the magnificent 
sweeping railroad bridge, over a mile 
long, which spans the Firth of Forth, 
a waterway leading to the North Sea. 
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The Nazis tried to bomb it, early in the 
war, but missed, fortunately. 

We went from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
an hour’s ride, in order to catch the 
sleeper back to London. The British are 
very proud of this new train, and 
rightly so. Each car is divided into 
single bedrooms, with the berths like real 
peds, and a built-in washstand in the 
corner. The room is very well arranged, 
spacious, and comfortable. All passen- 
gers are served, in bed, tea and biscuits 
at the time they specify the following 
morning. The charge is sixpence, equal 
to a dime. Britishers take this custom 
for granted, but it is novel and pleasant 
to an American, and one we might well 
copy on a room Car. P 

Back in London, and going down to 
the Shakespeare country on the G.W.R., 
we inadvertently got into a third class 
railway carriage. Older than any we 
had been in, it showed signs of hard 
usage during the war years, but was 
quite adequate for the few hours’ 
journey. al 

We had arranged our whole itinerary 
through a travel agency in America. In 
London we picked up all the tickets in 
a booklet, for every rail journey we were 


to take throughout the continent. It is. 


a much simpler arrangement than hav- 
ing to get tickets for each place visited. 

From the Hook of Holland to Amster- 
dam, and on to Brussels, we traveled in 
modern, comfortable second class 
coaches, equipped, as are most European 
trains, with huge plate glass windows 
that pull down easily, so that baggage 
can be handed in and out quickly and 
efficiently. These windows are also most 
convenient for taking pictures from the 
train. 

On the International Express from 
Brussels to Lucerne we passed through 
Luxembourg, France and Alsace-Lor- 
raine and finally came to Switzerland. 
There was no heat on the train until 
early afternoon, and the first part of the 
fourteen-hour journey was very cold. Al- 
though crossing so many borders, we 
found customs and immigration officers 
very lenient and helpful. The Officials 
who boarded the train at the different 
frontiers were all polite, and most spoke 
English. 


Swiss Railways the Best 

The Swiss Federal Railways are the 
stars of the European transportation 
system, easily.the best of all. The trains 
are all electrified, fast, clean, comfort- 
able, modern, and always on time. They 
are a railroad man’s dream and an en- 
gineer’s delight. We were told some 5,000 
bridges and 750 tunnels have been con- 
structed; they are marvels of skill in 
building. 

A thriller of a trip for a railroad fan 
was the one we took from Interlaken 
on the mountain railway to Sheidegg, 
at 6,000 feet. After changing trains, we 
went on the railway built inside the 
Jungfrau, up to 11,333 feet. The tun- 
nel trip takes about an hour, and at the 
top there is a restaurant, weather sta- 
tion, and ice palace with a skating rink 
and ice sculptures. ‘There is even. a 
pack of Husky dogs. Great windows are 
constructed in the side of the mountain, 
and at intervals of several thousand feet 
the train stops so the passengers may 
get out and take a cautious look. And 
What they see! Wow! It seems higher 
than being in an airplane. 

The only bad rail experience we had 
Was from Milan to Venice. Our narrow 
compartment was crowded, with four 


other people and all our combined lug- 
gage. The day was hot; the window was 
open; and black coal smoke and cinders 
poured in. I stayed to guard the luggage 
while the rest, ostensibly, went to the 
dining car, three third-class coaches 
ahead. 

A few minutes later, they came back 
breathing hard, hair and clothes awry, 
shuddering at the experience they had 
been through. Getting to the dining car 
was impossible because the mass of 
humanity packed into the train was so 
great, along with valises, boxes, bundles, 
and food, that the doors were jammed 
shut and passage was impossible. We 
managed lunch by hanging out the win- 
dow and buying sandwiches and bottled 
drinks from the station vendors. This 
particular service is provided all over 
Italy, and is clean and satisfactory. 

Italian trains are always crowded, and 
a set reservation is imperative. People 
are always standing in the corridors, in- 
cluding first class, after the six com- 
partment seats have been taken. Day- 
time cars are not convertible to sleepers, 
or “wagon-lits,’ which is a separate 
operation. An important service in the 
various stations throughout Europe is 
the money exchange office, where one 
may exchange the money he has for 
the currency of the country to be en- 
tered. 


The best Italian trains are the “Rapi- 
does” or electrified trains, from Rome to 
Naples, and from Naples to Genoa. The 
open coach cars, much like ours, are 
modern, streamlined, and attractively 
painted red and tan, with ample space 
for suitcases in overhead racks. 


The most luxurious French train we 
rode was the Calais-Mediterranean ex- 
press, the famous “Blue Train” from 
Nice to Paris and Calais. Separate com- 
partments are all done in inland woods, 
much fancier than ours. It is necessary 
to tip the conductor 10 per cent of the 
sleeping car fare, and he carries a card, 
showing just how much he is to be paid. 


Unhappily, there are no bar or lounge 
cars anywhere in Europe. I saw noth- 
ing comparable to our de-luxe passenger 
trains, although first class would com- 
pare to our regular Pullmans. Third 
class, which often has wooden seats, 
has none of the comforts and conven- 
iences of our modern coach travel. 
While many continental trains are ade- 
quate, there are no trains to compare 
with ours for space to move around in, 
or for a measure of privacy, safety of 
luggage, personal service from porters, 
air-conditioning, or speed. 

European railroads, nevertheless, have 
done a magnificent job in putting to- 
gether the pieces of a broken service, 
the life-line of the world, after our most 
devastating war. I was prepared for the 
worst, but found good service, the war 
damage well cleaned up, and rebuilding 
constantly going on. It was a hearten- 
ing and enlightening experience. 


International Trade Fair 


Jacques Kunstenaar has been granted 
a leave of absence from his duties as 
chief of the fairs and exhibitions branch 
of the Office of International Trade, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, to serve as 


director of foreign affairs for the Chi- 


cago international trade fair which will 
open for a two-weeks’ period beginning 
August 7, 1950, the department has an- 
nounced. It will be the first international 
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trade fair to be held in the United States. 

Mr. Kunstenaar, who has been with the 
department since 1943, according to 
officials, was scheduled to leave for Eu- 
rope on December 14 to establish the 
initial foreign office of the Chicago fair. 
F. Preston Forbes, deputy director of the 
O.1.T.’s intelligence and services divi- 
sion, will serve as acting chief of the 
fairs and exhibitions branch in addition 
to his present duties. 


A.W.O. Sees Record Year 
For Barge, Tug Builders 


Having completed and delivered for 
service 127 barges and 25 towboats and 
tugs in the first 10 months of this year, 
the shipyard facilities situated chiefly on 
the inland waterways appeared headed 
for a 1949 construction record surpassing 
that of any peacetime year in the na- 
tion’s history, the American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., of Washington, D.C., 
national trade association of the barge 
and towing vessel industry, reported. 

The new barges delivered this year for 
inland and coastwise waterways service, 
the A.W.O. said, had a gross tonnage of 
72,761 tons and included 47 oil barges, 
44 hopper barges, and smaller numbers 
of acid, tank, cargo, spud and scow 
vessels. 

“Most of these modern ‘power unit’ 
pusher boats and the big barges they 
propel are built in a half dozen leading 
inland yards located at key points on the 
rivers and~canals,” said Chester C. 
Thompson, president of the A.W.O. “The 
present-day towboat is something which 
would have taxed Mark Twain’s imagi- 
nation. It’s not only a superdreadnaught 
of the rivers when it comes to power 
and performance (nearly every one is 
diesel-powered), but it furnishes quarters 
for its crew comparable to those aboard 
the first-class passenger boats. It also 
has every modern aid to navigation 
such as radar, ship-to-shore radio tele- 
phone, complex floodlighting system and 
other up-to-the-minute technical ad- 
vancements. 

“The modern barge also is a long cry 
from the old-fashioned flatboat. Barges 
are now built for special uses, such as 
carrying chemicals, steel, coal, oil, 
packaged goods, sulphur, automobiles 
and ‘trucks, and many other commodi- 
ties. On the decks of many oil barges, 
for example, today are carried hundreds 
of new automobiles on the down-river 
triDs on the Mississippi River system. 


“With the great increase in river 
traffic in the past few years, the ship- 
yards have kept pace with the needs of 
the carriers. They have produced, 
usually in much quicker time than in 
years before, these modern towboats and 
these strong, maneuverable barges.” 

* ok ak 


Coal and oil-burning steam locomo- 
tives, on the basis of gross ton-miles, 
handled approximately 66 per cent of 
the freight traffic in the first seven 
months of 1949 and diesel-electric loco- 
motives about 32 per cent, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. 

OK * ak 

Railroads in 1948 moved 642 per cent 
of the commercial inter-city freight traf- 
fic of this country; inland waterways, in- 
cluding the Great Lakes, 15.3 per cent; 
pipelines, 11.8 per cent; and for-hire and 
private trucks on the highways, 8.7 per 
cent, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. 











Alternate Routes Held Not 
Usable After Rights Sale 


Alternate routes granted to shorten 
a motor carrier’s routes to and from 
Dubuque, Ia., might not be allowed to 
follow a portion of a principal route to 
be sold, nor be retained with the portion 
of that principal route the seller re- 
tained, the Commission ruled in a report 
on reconsideration in MC-F-4165, John 
M. Sweeney—Purchase (Portion)—C. A. 
Conklin Truck Line, Inc. It affirmed a 
prior order, observing that after the 
rights sale, the alternate routes would 
not be susceptible of use. 

The Commission, division 4, on August 
1, had authorized John M. Sweeney, 
doing business as J. M. Sweeney, of Du- 
buque, Ia., to purchase operating rights 
of C. A. Conklin Truck Line, Inc., of 
Adrian, Mich., subject to conditions, one 
of which required cancellation of oper- 
ating rights over described alternate 
routes. 

The purchaser asked modification of 
the August 1 order by elimination of the 
condition requiring cancellation of the 
alternate route rights. 

The Commission said the alternate 
routes were granted for operating con- 
venience in connection with principal 
routes, terminating at Dubuque, and that 
the principle that an alternate route was 
not severable from the route to which it 
was appurtenant was well established. 

It observed that only a portion of the 
seller’s principal route was embraced in 
the proposed purchase, not including 
rights over routes to and from Dubuque, 
and that the alternate routes might not 
be severed in whole or part from the 
route to which they were appurtenant. 


The Commission said the purchaser 
was not acquiring rights over any prin- 
cipal route to and from Dubuque. It 
added that the alternate routes appur- 
tenant to routes to and from that point 
would, therefore, not be susceptible of 
operation and would necessarily have to 
be cancelled. In other words, said the 
Commission, “it would not be proper to 
permit the alternate routes to follow the 
portion of the principal route to be sold, 
or to permit them to be retained with 
the portion of the principal route to be 
retained... ” 


1.C.C. Accident Reports 


A Chicago & North Western passenger 
train derailment at Ames, Ia., October 3, 
that resulted in the death of one passen- 
ger and injury of 22 passengers and three 
dining-car employes, was caused by in- 
adequate clearance between a derail- 
ment safety guide and the top surface of 
a track rail, according to report No. 3286 
of the Commission, by Commissioner Pat- 
terson. 


INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION NEWS 


Grain Route Extension Central Montana 
To Fresno and King City, Approved 


1.C.C. Modifies Findings in California Milling Corporation Cases, 
Reasonable Rates Prescribed. Transit at Los Angeles at Rates Found 
Reasonable Approved. Order Effective Jan. 15, on 15 Days’ Notice. 


The Commission, by a report and order 
on further consideration in No. 29488, 
California Milling Corporation v. At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
et al., has modified its prior report on 
reconsideration and concluded that after 
full consideration of the interests of the 
carriers and of the shippers, extension 
of existing transcontinental routes for 
grain and grain products and the exist- 
ing routes from central Montana through 
Ogden, Utah, and Los Angeles, Calif., 
from their present termini to Fresno and 
King City, Calif., without any change 
therein short of the termini, is fully 
warranted. The report embraces No. 
29498, California Milling Corporation v. 
Abilene & Southern Railway Co. et al. 

In its prior report on reconsideration. 
274 I.C.C. 120, the Commission modified 
findings in an earlier report of division 3 
so as to make available joint rates over 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad via 
Ogden, Utah, and Barstow, Calif., to 
Los Angeles, and connecting lines be- 
yond, with transit on grain at Los An- 
geles. In the earlier report, 269 I.C.C. 
725, division 3 found that rates and back- 
haul limitations after transit on grain 
and grain products from certain rate 
groups in Montana, and transcontinental 
groups D to J, inclusive, to Fresno and 
King City, Calif., and points in Califor- 
nia south thereof and north of San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Barbara, Mojave and Ma- 
gunden, Calif., transited at Los Angeles, 
were not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial and dismissed the complaints. The 
division 3 proceedings were reopened for 
reconsideration so far as they concerned 
establishment of the joint rates. 

The later decision of the Commission 
on reconsideration, was reopened on two 
petitions. In one all the defendants 
urged that the Commission erroneously 
concluded that the facts shown required 
the exercise of its power to establish 
through routes, and that in any event its 
findings embraced Montana and trans- 
continental origin territories that were 
too broad, it said. The second petition, 
filed by three defendants serving Mon- 
tana, related only to the extent of the 
Montana territory included in the find- 
ings, the Commission said. 

Commission’s Findings 

The Commission’s findings in the in- 
stant report on further consideration 
follow: 

“We find that the combination rates 
on grain and grain products from Mon- 
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tana group 103-A and from transcon- 
tinental groups F, G, H, I, and J to King 
City and Fresno and points in Cali- 
fornia south thereof in the destination 
territory . .. now applicable over the 
routes through southern Nevada, with 
transit at Los Angeles, thence the lines 
of the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fe are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the joint or single-factor 
rates on like traffic now in effect from 
and to the same points over other 
routes. 

“We find that the maintenance of a 
joint rate to the destination territory in 
question over the northern Nevada route, 
with transit at directly intermediate 
points, and the refusal to establish and 
maintain a joint rate not higher in 
amount over the southern Nevada route, 
with transit at Los Angeles, is unduly 
preferential and prejudicial. 

“We further find that the through 
routes and joint rates sought are neces- 
sary and desirable in the public interest; 
that they are needed in order to pro- 
vide adequate and more economic trans- 
Portation via Los Angeles, and that they 
should be established and maintained 
on the basis of rates herein found 
reasonable. 

“We further find that transit at Los 
Angeles at the rates herein found 
reasonable for application over the 
routes sought would be reasonable, and 
that the failure of defendants to estab- 
lish transit at those rates over those 
routes would be an unreasonable prac- 
tice and would result in unreasonable 
rates. 

“The undue preference and prejudice 
which we have found has resulted from 
the maintenance of the combination 
rates to the destinations involved over 
the routes through southern Nevada 
will be removed by the establishment of 
the through routes and joint rates with 
transit thereunder at Los Angeles 4s 
contemplated by our findings.” 

Chairman Mahaffie noted a dissent. 


The order was made effective January 
15, 1950, on 15 days’ notice. 

After granting the two petitions for 
reconsideration the effective date of the 
order was postponed, the Commission 
said. It added that while the petitions 
were pending the defendants Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe filed a suit to 
enjoin and set aside the prior ordet, 
alleging that it was not supported by 
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substantial evidence and that the find- 
ings were inadequate in several respects. 

The Commission said the essence of 
the complaints of California Milling 
Corporation, of Los Angeles, a buyer, 
seller, and miller of grain and grain 
products, and a producer of flour and 
animal and poultry feeds, was that it was 
ynable to reach the important sales ter- 
ritory in the San Joaquin Valley south 
of Fresno, Calif., and along the coast 
line south of King City at a rate of 68 
cents a 100 pounds from central Montana 
over any route, or at the 68-cent rate 
from the transcontinental territory over 
the routes through Oregon, northern 
Nevada, or southern Nevada. It said 
the milling company also complained 
that it must pay combination rates to 
points in that territory averaging ap- 
proximately 10 cents more than the 68- 
cent rate from Montana regardless of the 
route of movement, and similar addi- 
tional amounts from transcontinental 
origins when the inbound grain was 
routed to Los Angeles through Oregon 
or northern or southern Nevada, al- 
though its competitors located in Cali- 
fornia north of King City and Fresno 
and in other states, could ship their 
flour and feed to points in that territory 
under transit at the 68-cent rate from 
poth the central Montana and trans- 
continental origins over all of these 
routes. 

A rate of 65 cents was prescribed in 
Grain and Grain Products, 205 I.C.C. 
301, 446, and was increased to the 68- 
cent rate under later authorization, said 
the Commission, adding that the 68-cent 
rate applied from _ transcontinental 
groups F to J inclusive, over one or an- 
other and in many instances over all of 
these routes to California as a blanket 
with one exception. Over the routes 
through southern Nevada it was re- 
stricted to apply to a relatively small 
area in southern California, the Com- 
mission said. 

It said the 65-cent rate, determined 
to be a reasonable rate from the blanket 
territory embraced in transcontinental 
groups F to J, inclusive, to all of Cali- 
fornia as one destination group, was pre- 
scribed, as maximum, for application 
over the lines of the principal carriers in 
the Western District, including the de- 
fendants in the present proceeding. It 
said that although the routing was not 
specified, it was manifest that the rate 
was deemed reasonable for application 
generally over the several competitive 
transcontinental routes. 

“There appears to be no warrant for 
the addition to the 68-cent rate of local 
rates ranging from 8% to 17 cents for 
the relatively small additional distances 
beyond the limits of the application of the 
68-cent rate from central Montana and 
from the transcontinental origins in 
question over the routes through south- 
ern Nevada,” said the Commission. 


Prior Finding Stands 


It said division 3 found that the com- 
bination rates applicable to the traffic 
Over the routes through Oregon and 


Southern Nevada, with transit at Los. 


Angeles, and back-hauled to the destina- 
tion territory beyond the limits of the 
Permissible back hauls at the 68-cent 
Tate, were not unreasonable or unduly 
judicial. 
Ve see no reason to disturb that 
ing,” the Commission said. 
said there appeared to be no differ- 
in transportation conditions to 
a higher rate over the route 


through southern Nevada than that over 
the route through northern Nevada other 
than differences in distance in favor of 
the last named route. It said that al- 
though the distances over the southern 
Nevada route were, on an average, prob- 
ably slightly longer than over the north- 
ern Nevada route, its opinion was that in 
view of the general nature of the rate 
structure involved, these differences in 
distance did not warrant a difference in 
the rates. 

The Commission said that in this pro- 
ceeding it was not “dealing with the 
simple ‘problem of one route as com- 


pared with another but with a great net-. 


work of overlapping routes, where the 
same carrier might be an initial, inter- 
mediate, or final carrier, from an ex- 
ceptionally extensive territory, within 
which itself the distances approach or 
perhaps exceed a thousand miles, and 
within which, short of the western gate- 
ways, the routing is open to a liberal ex- 
tent in order to accommodate the trans- 
portation and marketing of the grain 
crops and reasonably to permit the par- 
tidipation therein, on the basis of rate 
equality of the various competitive in- 
terests engaged therein, including numer- 
ous grain markets, grain elevators, flour 
millers, grain merchants and processors, 
feed manufacturers, and others, and the 
competitive rail carriers as well.” 


Dry Ice v. Mechanical 
Refrigeration Discussed 
In 1.C.C. Motor Report 


The merits of mechanical refrigera- 
tion In the transportation of food prod- 
ucts by truck as opposed to dry ice as 
a refrigerant were advanced by the ap- 
plicants in a Commission proceeding, 
MC-100200, Ervin A. Shelly and G. Cogs- 
well Common Carrier Application. 

The Commission, division 5, however, 
said this question was not a criterion in 
determining the issue of public conven- 
ience and necessity and, because, among 
other things, certain of the commodities 
sought to be transported fell within the 
partial exemption of section 203(b) (6) 
of the interstate commerce act, denied 
the application. A report and order were 
issued. Commissioner Lee noting a dis- 
sent. 

The applicants, doing business as Ne- 
vada Refrigerated Express Co., Reno, 
Nev.. had asked a certificate authorizing 
transportation, over irregular routes, of 
fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, fresh 
meats, ice cream, dairy products, frozen 
fruits and vegetables, packing-house 
products, and fresh dressed poultry and 
eggs, between points in California, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in five Nevada counties. 

Messrs. Shelly and Cogswell held no 
authority from the Commission, it said, 
adding that they now operated a tractor- 
trailer unit between California points 
and the Nevada counties, and the vehicle 
was used to carry fresh fruits and vege- 
tables as commodities the transporta- 
tion of which was partially exempt from 
regulation. 


The Commission said the trailer was 
fully insulated and was equipped with 
a mechanical refrigerator device capable 
of maintaining constant temperatures 
as low as eight degrees below zero. It 
said the applicants believed tempera- 
ture control by means of a mechanical 
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device such as utilized in their equip- 
ment was superior to the use of dry ice 
as a refrigerant. 

The Commission said Western Truck 
Lines, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif., opposing 
the instant application, believed the dry 
ice method of refrigerating vehicles 
superior to that employed in the appli- 
cant’s equipment, and that two other 
opposing carriers used dry-ice methods. 

It said the examiner recommended de- 
nial of the: application and that, on ex- 
ceptions, the applicants contended gen- 
erally that public convenience and 
necessity required the proposed opera- 
tion and that the examiner erred in not 
finding the method of refrigerating by 
a mechanical device sufficiently ad- 
vantageous over the use of dry ice to 
warrant the proposed service. 

“In determining the issue of public 
convenience and necessity,” the Commis- 
sion said, “the question, in substance, is 
whether the proposed operation will 
serve a useful purpose responsive to a 
public demand or need, whether this 
purpose can, and will, be served as well 
by existing carriers, and whether it can 
be served by applicants in the specified 
operation without endangering or im- 
pairing the operations of existing car- 
riers contrary to the public interest. In 
this connection, the relative merits or 
disadvantages of one system of refrig- 
eration over another is not the criterion 
in determining the issue of public con- 
venience and necessity. The test is still 
whether an adequate service is being re- 
ceived by shippers of commodities re- 
quiring such protection. ...” 

It said the applicants, as a partially 
exempt carrier, could transport fresh 
fruits and vegetables subject only to 
those sections of the interstate com- 
merce act relating to qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employes, 
and safety of operation or standards of 


. equipment. 


“Thus,” it continued, “the proposed 
service would continue to be available 
to shippers of these products. Appli- 
cants, in their exceptions, assert that 
the fact that the transportation of a 
particular commodity is partially ex- 
empt from regulation does not preclude 
the Commission from granting such au- 
thority. In support of this statement, 
they cite Elliott Bros. Trucking Co., Inc., 
Extension—Canned Goods, 44 M.C.C. 127. 
The named proceeding does not deal 
with the transportation of agricultural 
commodities contemplated by section 203 
(b) (6) of the act, and affords no basis 
for such a conclusion. In the case of 
commodities the transportation of which 
is considered as falling within the par- 
tial exemption of section 203(b)(6) of 
the act, a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity or a permit is not 
required. Compare Severson Common 
Carrier Application, 46 M.C.C. 6. Under 
the circumstances, the application should 
be denied.” 

It said shippers supporting the appli- 
cation expressed a desire to use the pro- 
posed service, but, except for transporta- 
tion of non-frozen horse meat and cer- 
tain fresh produce, the existing service 
was characterized as satisfactory 

“With regard to the movement of the 
non-frozen horse meat,” the transporta- 
tion of which is not considered adequate, 
such movement isso remote in time that 
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we are not prepared to find that existing 
service is presently insufficient,” said 
the Commission “In view of the fact 
that fresh meat for human consumption 
is being transported in a satisfactory 
condition by the method employed by 
existing carriers, it appears that fresh 
horse meat for consumption by animals 
or fish could be transported equally satis- 
factorily ...” 


1.C.C. Reverses Decision 
Of Division 2 on Increased 
‘Single Occupancy’ Fares 


The Commission has reversed earlier 
findings of its division 2. so that passen- 
gers desiring to occupy alone compart- 
ments or drawing rooms in Pullman 
cars on through trains operated through 
Washington, D.C., will pay an increased 
premium on the part of the journey from 
stations north of Washington, D.C., on 
the same level as they have been paying 
for single occupancy in compartments 
and drawing rooms for the trip to points 
south of Washington. 

In the prior report, 274 I.C.C., 539, in 
I. and S. No. 5615, Drawing Room & 
Compartment Charges—East & South, 
division 2 found unjust and unreasonable 
proposals to increase from one and one- 
tenth to one and one-half adult fares 
for single occupancy of compartments, 
and from one and one-half to two adult 
fares for single occupancy of drawing 
rooms. The increased premium was to 
apply to cars in trains operated through 
Washington, D.C., between stations on 
(1) the line of the Pennsylvania, New 
York, N.Y., and south thereof, and sta- 
tions on the lines of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Seaboard, and Florida East 
Coast, and (2) the lines of the New 
Haven, Boston, Mass., to New York and 
the same stations on the southern lines. 
Certain fourth-section relief was also de- 
nied by the division (T. W., 7/23, p. 25). 

In its report on reconsideration, the 
Commission finds reasonable the pro- 
posed charges, and grants the fourth- 
section relief. Commissioner Splawn 
wrote a dissent, in which he was joined 
by Commissioners Aitchison and John- 
son. 

Premium Generally in Effect 


The Commission observed that pre- 
miums for single occupancy of compart- 
ments and drawing rooms were in effect 
on nearly every railroad in the United 
States, and that the proposed bases 
already applied between Washington and 
stations south thereof on the lines of the 
southern respondents. 

It vacated the prior order and discon- 
tinued the investigation and proceeding. 
The requested fourth-section relief was 
granted by fourth section order No. 
16484, Passenger Fares Between the East 
and South, in response to fourth section 
application No. 23844. 

The Commission said justification for 
the proposed increased fares for single 
occupancy advanced by the respondents 
was that such occupancy would promote 
an increased utilization of the cars in 
through service from Boston and New 
York to Florida. That in turn, the rail- 
roads said, would obviate the criticism of 


the carriers generally by the traveling 
public for their failure to meet the de- 
mand for sleeping car space in cars in 
the Florida service during the peak sea- 
son. The increased utilization, added the 
Commission, would be expected to result 
from the decrease in the use of such 
space for single occupancy. 

The fourth section relief was asked by 
the Pennsylvania, the R. F. & P., and the 
Seaboard, in order that they might main- 
tain through rates 88 cents higher than 
fares for travel to Hamlet, N. C., and the 
fare beyond. Justification for not apply- 
ing the increase to and from Hamlet, 
said the Commission, was based on the 
competitive necessity of maintaining 
fares equal to those of the Southern Rail- 
way Co. to and from Atlanta which were 
one and one-tenth and one and one- 
fourth fares for single occupancy of com- 
partments and drawing rooms, respec- 
tively. Fares on the higher bases gen- 
erally maintained were not exacted by 
Seaboard on travel over its line to and 
from Atlanta, said the Commission. It 
added that the Atlanta fares applied as 
maximum to and from all points, includ- 
ing Hamlet, on the line of the Seaboard 
northward from Atlanta. Hamlet, it said, 
was a station on which aggregate-of- 
intermediate fares that were lower than 
the proposed fares might be computed 
between stations on the Pennsylvania 
and stations on the Seaboard. 

Dissenting Opinion 

Commissioner Splawn, referring to the 
suggestion that the increased fares 
would enable respondents to satisfy de- 
mand for sleeping car space in cars in 
Florida service during the peak season, 
observed that the increased fares were 
not limited to travel from Boston and 
New York to Florida, “much less to the 
Florida ‘peak season.’” Instead, he 
added, they had general application be- 
tween stations on the Pennsylvania, New 
York City and south, and stations on the 
New Haven, Boston to New York City, 
on the one hand and, on the other, 
stations on the named southern lines. 

He said the large segment of the 
traveling public that might prefer or 
require these accommodations should 
not be called on to pay the increased 
fares throughout the year to promote 
peak season utilization of the space to 
Florida, “even assuming that the in- 
creases would bring about the results 
anticipated in this report.” 


Pipe-Line Value Found in 
Utah and Arkana Reports 


The Commission, division 2, has com- 
pleted tentative valuation of common.-- 
carrier property of the Arkana Transit 
Corporation, owning and operating oil 


pipe-line property in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, and the Utah Oil Refining Co. 
—Pipe Line Department, owning and op- 
erating trunk pipe lines in Wyoming, 
Utah, and Colorado, and gathering lines 
in Colorado. 

Reports and orders were issued in 
valuation Nos. 1286, Tentative Valuation 
Report of the Property of Utah Oii 
Refining Co.—Pipe Line Department. and 
No. 1287, Tentative Valuation Report on 
the Property of Arkana Transit Corpora- 
tion. 

Tentative valuations as of December 
31, 1947, were found to be as follows: 


Utah Oil Refining Co.—Pipe Line De- 
partment: Owned and used, $11,198,000; 
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used but not owned—leased from Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., $25, and from pri- 
vate parties, $322, total $347; total owned, 
$11,198,000; total used, $11,198,347. 

Arkana Transit Corporation: Owned 
and used, $262,000; used but not owned, 
leased from private parties, $464; tota} 
owned, $262,000; total used, $262,464. 

Protests with respect to the valuation 
report in the Utah case were required to 
be filed on or before 30 days from De- 
cember 19, and, in the Arkana Case, 30 
days from December 23, according to 
notices addressed to the US. Attorney 
General, the governors and utility com- 
missions of the involved states, and the 
two companies. 


R.T.C. Terminal Corporation 
Gets Enlarged Rights 


By a report on reconsideration in FF- 
187, R.T.C. Terminal Corporation Freight 
Forwarder Application, and a permit and 
order, the Commission has modified find- 
ings in its prior report, 265 I.C.C. 527, 
and authorized the applicant to operate 
as a freight forwarder of commodities 
generally between points in Cook, Lake, 
Du Page, and Will counties, Ill., and 
Lake county, Ind., on the one hand, and 
the Port of New York district, N.Y., on 
the other. The permit is effective Feb- 
ruary 9, 1950. Commissioner Mitchell 
noted a dissent. 

The Commission said that in the prior 
report, division 4 found that R.T.C.’s 
consolidated car services were those of a 
freight forwarder and that a permit 
should be issued authorizing service as a 
forwarder of commodities generally be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 


It said R.T.C. contended the limitation 
of the authority granted to service be- 
tween the named terminals was not justi- 
fied by the record. The Commission said 
it was requested to enlarge the Chicago 
terminal area to include adjoining coun- 
ties in Illinois and Indiana’ and to ex- 
tend the New York terminal area to 
embrace the Port of New York district. 
It said R.T.C. also asserted the failure 
to authorizing forwarding service to and 
from points located between New York 
and Chicago was likewise contrary to 
the evidence. It said that alternatively, 
R.T.C. urged a reconsideration of the 
finding that its consolidated car-service 
was subject to the freight-forwarder pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act. 


In its application, said the Commission, 
R.T.C. had requested a permit author- 
izing service as a freight forwarder of 
general commodities between points in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey, and 
New York, or, in the alternative, a de- 
termination that its services were within 
the exemption provisions of section 402(c) 
of the act, and that the application be 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction. It 
said the proceeding was reopened for oral 
argument and reconsideration on peti- 
tions of R.T.C. and certain protestants 
and the effective date of the permit and 


order had been postponed until further 


order, and oral argument held. 


The Commission said that in support 
of its position that the consolidated-car 
service was exempt from provisions of 
the act, R. T. C. urged that it acted 
merely as a shippers’ agent and did not 
assume responsibility for transportation 
of the shipments from point of receipt 
to point of destination. 

“The record established,” it said, “that 
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a majority of the shippers supporting the 
application look to the applicant for the 
safe transportation of the shipments 
from origin to destination. This service 
is being held out to, and is performed for, 
the general public, and the applicant 
must be held to have assumed the bur- 
dens incident thereto, among which is 
responsibility to the shipper for the 
safe transportation of its property. The 
conclusions in the prior report that the 
Terminal Corporation assumes responsi-~ 
bility for the transportation of the ship- 
ments moving in its consolidated-car 
service, and that such operations are 
those of a freight forwarder as defined 
in section 402(a)(5) of the act, are af- 
firmed.” 

The Commission said there _was no 
justification for authorizing forwarder 
service to other terminals or areas. The 
evidence in support of the application, 
it said, was directed to the forwarding 
of freight between the named Chicago 
and New York areas, and there was no 
clear indication of any service to other 
territories, or that any such extension 
was desired by the shipping public. 





Lifschultz Allowance in 
Lieu of Free Delivery 


Held Not Shown Reasonable 


Schedules proposed by Lifschultz Fast 
Freight to grant an allowance of 18 cents 
a 100 pounds, in lieu of free delivery 
service, under certain conditions, have 
been found not shown just and reason- 
able, by the Commission, division 2. 

By a report and order in I. and S. No. 
5656, Delivery Allowance  Lifschultz 
Fast Freight, it has also found the pro- 
posed schedules unduly preferential. The 
order requires their cancellation on or 
before January 14, 1950, on one day’s 
notice, and discontinues the proceeding. 

“Upon this record,” said the Commis- 
sion, “we conclude that the over-all and 
ultimate result of the proposed allow- 
ance would be to give a few shippers an 
undue and unreasonable preference and 
advantage.” 


The Commission said the avowed pur- 
pose of the proposal was to reduce 
Lifschultz’ rates to a competitive level 
so as to prevent loss of traffic to motor 
trucks. 

It said the schedules were filed to be- 
come effective last May 18, by Ida, 
Samuel E., and Sidney B. Lifschultz, 
Bernice Brown, Nora Bergman, and Rose 
Grossman, partners, doing business as 
Lifschultz Fast Freight. On protest of 
Acme Fast Freight, Inc., National Car- 
loading Corporation, and Universal Car- 
loading & Distributing Co., Inc., it said, 
the effective date was suspended until 
and including December 17. 

The schedules, it said, proposed to 
grant the 18-cent allowance in lieu of 
free delivery service when single cars 
contained not less than 8,000 pounds of 
freight for one consignee and the con- 
signee directed the Lifschultz firm to 
consign such cars to a public or private 
track or siding and the consignee un- 
loaded and accepted final delivery from 
Lifschultz at that point, provided that 
Instructions for delivery to the public or 
Private track or siding must be pre- 
Sented to Lifschultz not later than 24 
hours following departure of the car from 
origin station. 

At a hearing, the Commission, said, 


Lifschultz expressed willingness to amend 
the schedules to provide that the election 
to receive the allowance in lieu of free 
delivery must be made in writing not 
later than 24 hours prior to the depar- 
ture of the car from origin station. 


Operation Described 


Lifschultz, it said, operated between 
Chicago, Ill., on the one hand, and Bos- 
ton, Mass., New York, N.Y., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and points grouped there- 
with, on the other hand. The firm main- 
tained class and commodity rates be- 
tween these points, it said, which, with 
certain exceptions, included free pick- 
up and delivery or an allowance of five 
cents. It said the proposed allowance 
of 18 cents would apply at all stations 
between which Lifschultz operated, but 
the record indicated that, for the present 
at least, it would be availed of principally 
by receivers in Chicago of shipments 
from New York. 

“While the proposal is published as 
an ‘allowance’ for the unloading of cars 
by the consignee, in lieu of free delivery 
service, when the car contains at least 
8,000 pounds, its avowed purpose is to 
reduce respondents’ [the Lifschultz 
firm’s] rates to a competitive level so as 
to prevent loss of traffic to motor trucks,” 
said the Commission. “While the pro- 
posed allowance purports to be available 
to all receivers of 8,000 pounds or more 
in one car who have private sidings or 
recourse to public team tracks, the rec- 
ord shows that it will be presently avail- 
able to not more than five prospective 
receivers with private sidings. 

“It is stated that there are 100 or 
more receivers at Chicago with private 
sidings who are potential users of re- 
spondents’ service and who may avail 
themselves of the proposed allowance. 
But a witness for respondents testified 
to the effect that if any substantial 
number of shippers should avail them- 
selves of the proposed allowance, and 
respondents were required to increase 
their present operation of eight or ten 
cars daily, with resulting increased out- 
of-pocket costs, the tariff would have to 
be amended to protect their interests. 
Respondents do not contemplate that the 
allowance will be claimed by receivers 
at public team tracks. The inclusion of 
team tracks in the item was stated to 
be merely for the purpose of eliminating 
any question of discrimination.” 


Net Gain Shown 

After describing Lifschultz’ method of 
arriving at the amount of the proposed 
allowance, the Commission said the al- 
lowance of 18 cents in lieu of free de- 
livery would result in a net gain to the 
Lifschultz firm of 2.86 cents. 

Tt said that to effect the allowance, Lif- 
schultz proposed to segregate 8,000 or 
more pounds for one consignee in one 
or both ends of a car by use of bulk- 
heads. It said that since the governing 
tariffs permitted stop-off for partial 
unloading at intermediate points, the car 
would be stopped at Lifschultz’ terminal 
for partial unloading and the remainder 
forwarded to the final consignee. 


“This practice would be varied if the 
consignee were located intermediate to 
the terminal of respondents, or where the 
total tonnage in a car, either lead or 
follow-lot, was that of the consignee,” 
said the Commission. “Some difficulties 
would be encountered, however, if the 
consignee were located on a line other 
than that which serves respondents. lo- 
cally. In such an event, there would be 
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a switching charge in addition to the 
charge for the stop-off, if more than one 
8,000-pound lot destined to private sid- 
ings on the foreign lines should be loaded 
in the same car.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


(An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission.) 





Formaldehyde 


No. 29977, Celanese Corporation of 
America v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad Co. et al., embracing No. 
30071, Cities Service Oil Co. v. Same. By 
the Commission, division 3. Found un- 
reasonable for future to the extent they 
may exceed rates that are 35 per cent 
of first-class rates on basis prescribed 
in Eastern Class-Rate Investigation 164 
I.C.C. 314, for application in Official 
Territory, increased as authorized, and 
extended at last rate of progression, 
using distances over shortest routes over 
which carload traffic can be moved 
without transfer of lading, rates on 
formaldehyde, in tank cars, from Chem- 
cel (Bishop), Tex., and Tallant, Okla., 
to various Official Territory destinations. 
Rates further found unreasonable to 
extent they exceeded rates made 40 
per cent of same basis of first-class rates 
subject to increases authorized for ap- 
plication when shipments moved. Order 
effective March 16, 1950, on 30 days’ no- 
tice. Complainants and intervener, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., awarded repara- 
tion. The report said there was no 
competitive relation justifying a special 
finding of undue preference and preju- 
dice and establishment of rates on the 
basis prescribed would remove cause for 
complaint that complainants were sub- 
jected to undue prejudice. It said the 
defendants asserted the complainants 
were situated at great distances from 
the consuming formaldehyde markets 
and suggested their primary difficulty 
was one of “geographical dislocation.” 
The report said that was not justifica- 
tion for maintenance of relatively high 
rates that must be recognized as rates 
exceeding the maximum of reasonable- 
ness considering all circumstances af- 
fecting transportation of the traffic. It 
said that except for value and loading, 
which favored the formaldehyde traffic, 
the transportation characteristics of 
methanol, acetic acid, and acetone, in 
tank cars, were practically identical 
with those of formaldehyde. The level 
of rates on formaldehyde in Official 
Territory was also a consideration of 
importance, it said. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


P.R.R. 


The Commission, division 4, by a 
memorandum, has announced its ap- 
proval of a report and certificate in 
Finance No. 16785, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. Abandonment. 

The Pennsylvania, in its application, 
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asked authority to abandon its Lyons 
Run branch, extending from a junction 
with its Turtle Creek branch near 
Saunders, Pa., to its terminus, about 2.856 
miles, in Allegheny and Westmoreland 
counties, Pa: 

It said the branch extended through 
hilly, sparsely populated territory and 
that no passenger service had ever been 
operated. It also said no freight traffic 
had originated or terminated on the 
branch since 1937 and that no station 
had ever been established on the branch. 
A coal mine served by the branch had 
ceased operation as a railroad mine, said 
the Pennsylvania. 

The railroad said it proposed to sal- 
vage the railroad materials and sell the 
right of way to the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike Commission for a western extension 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 


A.C.L. 


Effective 40 days from December 5, 
the Commission, 
mitted abandonment by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. of a 20-mile 
portion of its Conway and Myrtle 
branch extending from near Fairmont 
to near Chadbourn, in Robeson and 
Columbus counties, N.C. A report and 
certificate have been issued in Finance 
No. 16447, A.C.LL.R.R.Co. Abandonment. 
Facilities at the two points named are 
not included in the abandonment Dper- 
mission. The abandonment is subject 
to conditions for employe protection 
similar to those prescribed in Chicago, 
B. & Q. R. Co. Abandonment, 257 I.C.C. 
700. 

The Commission said the remaining 
portions of the main line of the branch 
would extend from Eldred to Fairmont, 
about 11 miles, and from Myrtle Beach, 
S.C., to Chadbourn, about 52 miles. 

“The record in this proceeding does 
not reveal any source of new traffic 
which establishes an expectation that 
the segments’ business will improve in 
the future, even though the witnesses 
agreed that the points proposed to be 
abandoned have enjoyed normal ex- 
pansion and growth in the past,” the 
Commission said. “The applicant has 
experienced substantial losses in han- 
dling the traffic on the segment. Op- 
eration of the segment is not essential 
for the applicant’s handling of overhead 
traffic presently passing over the seg- 
ment. It is foreseeable that some incon-- 
venience will result to shippers at 
Proctorville and Evergreen, but because 
the volume of traffic involed is wholly 
inadequate to support profitable op- 
erations on the segment, its abandon- 
ment should be permitted. Under all 
the circumstances disclosed, the ex- 
penditure for necessary rehabilitation 
and continued operation of the segment 
would impose an undue and unnecessary 
burden upon the applicant and upon 
interstate commerce.” 

It said the segment’s net salvage value 
based on the current relay value of rail 
and other material of $25 a gross ton, 
and $15 a gross ton for scrap material, 
was estimated to be $70,566. 


The segment was paralleled by an all- 
weather paved highway route between 
Fairmont and Chadbourn that con- 
nected with and crossed numerous other 
improved roads, it said. 

The A.C.L. stated, it said, that the 


division 4, has per- . 


overhead traffic now handled over the 
segment to and from Fairmont would 
be handled through Elred after the 
abandonment was effective, and that 
the rearranged service would be more 
expeditious than the present service. 

“The applicant contends that trans- 
porting the overhead traffic over other 
existing available routes, although in- 
volving slightly more mileage, will be 
less costly than handling the traffic over 
the segment,” said the Commission. “In 
that connection assurance is made that 
the present type of service and the 
freight rates from and to the remaining 
points on the branch will not be af- 
fected.” 

Losses incurred over the segment were 
reported as $22,327 in 1947, and $21,442 
in 1948, said the Commission. It said 
the A.C.L. asserted that if the revenues 
from overhead traffic had not been 
treated on the same basis as revenue 


from traffic originating or terminating 
on the segment and had not been as- 
signed to the credit of the segment’s 
operations, the losses would have been 
$50,138 in 1947, and $60,787 in 1948. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


(An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of motor 
carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission.) 


* MC-101093, Sub. 2, Harold Baker, 
Stone Creek, O. Permit denied. Malt 
beverages, in containers, from points in 
Allegheny county, Pa., to points in 
Cuyahoga and Tuscarawas counties, O., 
and return with empty containers and 
rejected shipments, over irregular routes. 

* MC-30806, Peninsula Auto Express 
Co,, Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier. 
Amended grandfather clause certificate 
granted. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over specified routes, between 
points on the Del-Mar-Va peninsula, ap- 
plicant to request revocation of irregu- 
lar-route authority now held. 

*MC-107879, Sub. 10, J. H. Sprecher, 
Inc., Lebanon, Pa. Certificate sranted. 
In season of open navigation on Great 
Lakes, automobiles and trucks, in initial 
movement, in truckaway and driveaway 
service, from points in Warren township, 
Macomb county, Mich., and points in 
Wayne county, Mich., to points in a de- 
scribed Pa. area, over irregular routes. 

*MC-110716, Byron C. Hegland and 
Mary Hegland, dba Washington Auto 
Transport, Tacoma, Wash. Certificate 
denied, Commissioner Lee noting a dis- 
sent. Over irregular routes, new auto- 
mobiles, in initial movements, by the 
truckaway method, from automobile fac- 
tories in Mich. to points in Wash. 

*MC-8989, Sub. 134, Howard Sober, Inc., 
Lansing, Mich., embracing MC-30837, Sub. 
63, Kenosha Auto Transport Corporation, 
Kenosha, Wis., MC-62537, Sub. 37, Great 
Lakes Forwarding Corporation, Buffalo, 
N.Y., and MC-52657, Sub. 378, Arco Auto 
Carriers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Certificates 
and dual operation by Arco and W. R. 
Arthur & Co., Inc. granted. MC-8989, 
Sub. 134: Over irregular routes, new mo- 
tor vehicles, in initial movements, by 
truckaway and driveaway methods, from 
points in Tonawanda township, Erie 
county, N.Y., to points in Washington, 
D.C., and points in 26 states and in de- 
scribed areas of La. and Minn. MC-30837, 
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Sub. 63: Over irregular routes, same from 
points in Tonawanda township to points 
in 11 states. MC-62537, Sub. 37: Over 
irregular routes, same from points in 
Tonawanda township to points in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and in 26 states. MC-52657 
Sub. 378: Over irregular routes, same 
from points in Tonawanda township to 
points in 11 states. 

*MC-104349, Sub. 2, J. M. Chafin, dba 
Chafin Transfer Co., High Point, N.c. 
On further hearing, certificate granted. 
Over irregular routes, (1) new furniture, 
crated, from High Point to points in 16 
states and Washington, D.C., with excep- 
tions, (2) new furniture, uncrated, from 
High Point to points in Mich., and (3) 
materials and fittings used in the manu- 
facture of furniture, from Chicago, Il, 
and Detroit, Mich. to High Point. 

* MC-110207, Raymond Kee, dba Kee’s 
Coal Co., Wilmington, Del. Permit 
granted. Building woodwork from Wil- 
mington, Del., to points in Del., Md.., Pa., 
and N.J., within 110 miles of Wilming- 
ton, over irregular routes. 

* MC-35320, Sub. 35, Inter-City Motor 
Express, Inc., dba T.I.M.E., Lubbock, 
Tex. Certificate granted. Carbon black, 
serving specified points in N.M., and Tex., 
as off-route points in connection with 
presently authorized regular-route op- 
erations 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-4324, R. J. Hurst and D. H. Hurst— 
Control; Burlington-Chicago Cartage, Inc— 
Purchase—C. H. Smith. Application for au- 
thority under section 210a(b) of Burlington- 
Chicago Cartage, Inc., of Kewanee, IIl., for 
temporary operation of the motor-carrier 
rights of C. H. Smith, doing business as 
Chicago-Nebraska Motor Express, of Ralston, 
Neb., denied. 

* * * 


MC-F-4107, Myrl P. Hoover—Control; Rose 
City Tours, Inc.—Purchase—Rose City Tours. 
Purchase by Rose City Tours, Inc., Port- 
land, Ore., of the operating rights of B. H. 
and F. O. Robinson, D. . and Muriel 
Moffat, and G. R. and Aileen Anderson, 
partners dba Rose City Tours, Ogden, Utah, 
and concurrent acquisition by Myrl P. 
Hoover, also of Portland, of control of Rose 
City Tours, Inc., through stock ownership, 
and of the rights through the purchase, ap- 
proved and authorized, with conditions. 

co aK OK 

MC-F-4379, Frank E. Bacon, et al.—Con- 
trol; M. & D. Motor Freight Lines, Inc.— 
Purchase—Green Truck Lines, Inc. Appli- 
cation for authority under section 210a(b) 
of M. & D. Motor Freight Lines, Inc., of 
Dallas, Texas, for temporary operation of the 
motor-carrier rights and properties of Green 
Truck Lines, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo., 
denied. 


ORDERS 


D. of A. Intervenes in 
‘Ogden Gateway’ Dispute 


By an order in No. 30297, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. V. 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., et al., by 
Chairman Mahaffie, the Commission has 
permitted the Secretary of Agriculture 
to intervene in that proceeding. 

The Rio Grande, in its complaint 
naming the Union Pacific and 200 other 
railroads as defendants, alleged that 
routes for the interchange of traffic 
with the Union Pacific at certain Utah 
and Colorado points took rates based 
on the combination of intermediate local 
or other rates, which, the railroad said, 
“are substantially higher than the joint 
rates maintained by the defendants on 
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similar competitive traffic between the 
same origins and destinations, places 
and territories which move via the Un- 
jon Pacific or via the Union Pacific and 
the other defendants” (T.W., Aug. 6, p. 


a his petition for intervention the 
Secretary of Agriculture said large quan- 
tities of agricultural products were pro- 
duced in and distributed from, to, and 
within the traffic territories described in 
the complaint. 

“The states of Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, Idaho, and Utah are surplus 
producing areas for Many agricultural 
products,” the petition continued. “The 
principal markets for such products in 


‘the United States are east of the so- 


called ‘Ogden gateway.’ Any adjust- 
ments in the rates, charges, tariffs, or 
practices of the transportation agencies 
which will facilitate the distribution or 
reduce the costs of such agricultural 
products may be in the public interest 
and of concern to the agricultural com- 
munity.” 


Will Study Increase in 
Motor, Forwarder Insurance 


The Commission, division 5, has issued 
a notice of proposed rule making in Ex 
Parte MC-5, Motor Carrier Insurance for 
Protection of the Public, Ex Parte No. 159, 
Freight Forwarder Insurance for Pro- 
tection of the Public, ordering those 
proceedings reopened on its own motion. 

A further hearing will be held, the 
Commission says, “for the purpose of 
determining whether the amounts of 
public liability and property damage in- 
surance, required by sections 174.2 and 
405.3 (of its rules and regulations gov- 
erning insurance) should be increased. 

The proceedings were assigned for fur- 
ther hearing before Examiner Thomas F. 
Kilroy, February 23, 1950, at Washing- 


ton. 
————————— 


Reopens Burlington Mills 


Private Carrier Case 
The Commission, by an order in MC- 


C-906, Burlington Mills Corporation, 
Transportation for compensation, has re- 
opened that proceeding for hearing at a 
time and place later to be fixed. 

With Commissioner Rogers dissenting, 
the Commission, division 5, had found 
that neither Burlington Mills nor its 
subsidiaries were operating as a common 
or contract carrier, but that these re- 
Spondents were engaged primarily in a 
nNon-carrier business and their motor- 
Vehicle operations were performed solely 
as incidental to, and in furtherance of, 
such non-carrier business. 

In reopening the case, the Commission 
said it had considered a petition of 
Trunk Line railroads for reopening, re- 
consideration and hearing, and replies 
filed by the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., New England Traf- 
fic League, National Council of Private 
Motor Truck Owners, Inc., Private Car- 
mers Conference of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., and Bur- 
ington Mills Corporation (T.W., June 
» DP. 32). 

Along with the proceedings in MC- 
96541, Lenoir Chair Co. Contract Car- 
ner Application, and MC-107079, Schen- 
ley Di:tillers Corporation Contract Car- 
mer Application, the Burlington case 


had been considered a landmark pro- 
ceeding in litigation involving private- 
carrier questions. The Commission af- 
firmed prior decisions in the Lenoir and 
Schenley cases (T.W., Nov. 26, p 7). 


Further Soda Rates for 


Southwest Rails Granted 


By an order in No. 13535, et al., Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases, the Com- 
mission, division 3, has further amended 
its order of April 5, 1927, in the proceed- 
ings, to permit establishment of certain 
rates on liquid caustic soda and nitrate 
of soda, in cents a 100 pounds, subject to 
rule 27 of tariff circular No. 20 with re- 
spect to intermediate points of origin and 
destination via specified routes, without 
contemporaneously establishing and 
maintaining corresponding rates to, from, 
and between other points as required by 
finding No. 27 of the report. 

Establishment of the following rates 
was permitted: 

Soda, caustic, liquid, in tank cars, car- 
loads, subject to rule 35 of current Western 
Classification, to Dallas, Tex., of 40 cents 
from Baton Rouge and North Baton Rouge, 
La., and 38 cents from Lake Charles, La., not 
subject to tariffs of increased rates and 
charges, X-162-B, X-166-C, and X-168-A, 
Agent Marsh’s I.C.C. Nos. 3814 and 3851. 

Nitrite of soda, carloads, minimum 45,000 
pounds, to Joplin, Mo., of 75 cents from 
Gibbstown and Thompson’s Point (Gibbs- 
town), N.J., and 70 cents from Solvay and 
Syracuse, N.Y., subject to tariffs of in- 
creased rates and charges X-162-B, X-166-C, 
and X-168-A, Agent Marsh’s I.C.C. Nos. 3814 
and 3851. 

The Commission said W. F. Knobeloch, 
on behalf of the southwestern railroads, 
had filed two petitions requesting es- 
tablishment of the rates. 

A commodity rate on soda, caustic, dry, 
from Baton Rouge and Lake Charles to 
Marshall, Tex., has been requested by the 
southwestern lines (see elsewhere). 


Forwarder Show-Cause Order 


The Commission, division 4, has issued 
a show-cause order in FF-25, John W. 
Williams Freight Forwarder Applica- 
tion, requiring William & -Frazee, Inc., 
operating as a forwarder of general 
commodities under a permit in that pro- 
ceeding, to say in writing before Jan- 
uary 5, 1950, why it should not be re- 
quired to resume operations and render 
adequate service, or have its permit re- 
voked. 

The Commission said the forwarder 
became bankrupt after issuance of the 
permit, and that the permit had been 
sold by the referee in bankruptcy to 
Phillip J. Termini. 


1.C.C. Practitioners 


The following have been admitted to 
practice before the Commission: 

George W. Atkins, York, Pa.; Charles Ken- 
neth Bobinette, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Shef- 
field Burdell, Seattle, Wash.; Newel George 
Daines, Logan, Utah; George W. Ericksen, 
Tampa, Fila.; David B. Fitzgerald, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. Bruce Foster, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Mark William Gehan, St. Paul, 
Minn.; George L. Gisler, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Alexander S. Gordon, Miami Beach, Fla.; 
William <A. Hamilton, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
T. Harvey Hedgepeth, Jackson, Miss.; 
Graham Elden Heniken, Chicago, IIll.; Al- 
fred Dumont Howell, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Charles F. McKenna, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert 
E. McLaughlin, Washington, D.C.; Emmett 
J. Rahm, San Antonio, Tex.; Louis Shul- 
man, Iowa City, Ia.; George Stephenson, 
Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; John Paul Sullivan, 
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St. Louis, Mo.; Max Thelen, Jr., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Earle V. White, Jr., Portland, 
Ore., and Henry Moore Wick, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Potatoes by Water 


The Commission, division 4, by an or- 
der in W-13, Sub. 3, Cullen Transporta- 
tion Co., Agents, Inc., Temporary Au- 
thority—Potatoes, has authorized the ap- 
plicant to operate as a common carrier 
by self-propelled vessel, in the trans- 
portation of one cargo of about 45,000 
bags of potatoes from Winterport, Me., 
to Norfolk, Va. The order is to continue 
in force until January 12, 1950. The 
Commission said there was urgent need 
for the service and no other carrier serv- 
ice was capable of meeting the need. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


(Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 


suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. M-3184, Skids and Pallets 
over C & E Trucking Corporation, from 
December 10 to and including July 9, 
1950, certain motor contract carrier 
minimum rates and charges published 
in supplement No. 8 to MF-I.C.C. No. 26 
of C & E Trucking Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind. The suspended supplement 
proposes new provisions affecting mini- 
mum rates and charges on skids or 
pallets between Chicago, Ill., and points 
in Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. 

I. and S. M-3188, Fuel Oil—Mass. 
Points in Nashua, N. H., from December 
12 to and including July 11, 1950, certain 
schedules in tariffs MF-I.C.C. Nos. 2 and 
3 of Cities Transportation, Inc., Nashua, 
N.H. The suspended schedules propose 
to reduce from .68 to .60 cents per gallon, 
the rates on fuel oil, minimum 3,000 
gallons, from Boston, Chelsea, Everett 
and Malden, Mass., to Nashua, N.H., and 
to establish a new commodity rate of 
.60 cents per gallon, minimum 3,000 gal- 
lons, from Revere, Mass., to Nashua, N.H. 

I. and S. M-3189, Petroleum Products— 
Roxana, Ill. to Ind. Points, from De- 
cember 13 to and including July 12, 
1950, certain schedules published in 
supplement No. 17 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 201 of the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chicago, 
Ill. The suspended schedules propose 
to establish a reduced 20,000-pound mo- 
tor common carrier commodity rate on 
certain petroleum products from Roxana, 
Ill., to East Chicago, Gary, and Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

I. and S. M-3190, Meat—Postville, Ia., 
to Chicago, Ill., from December 14, to 
and including July 13, 1950, all schedules 
published in supplement No. 1 to tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 4 of Raymond E. Brewer, 
dba Brewer Truck Line, Postville, Ia. The 
suspended schedule proposes to estab- 
lish a new motor common-carrier rate 
of 50 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
20,000 pounds, on fresh beef, veal or 
sheep carcasses from Postville, Ia., to 
Chicago, Ill. 

I. and S. No. 5732, Routing Pumice Ag- 
gregate, New Mexico to Alton, Ill., from 
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December 8, to and including July 7, 1950, 
certain schedules as published in sup- 
plements Nos. 100 and 102 .to Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.’s tariff 
I.C.C. No. 14346. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to increase the rates on 
pumice aggregate, in carloads, from 
Santa Fe, Domingo and Bernalillo, N.M. 
to Alton, Ill., when routed over the Illi- 
nois Terminal Railroad. 

I. and S. No. 5733, Express Collection 
& Delivery Limits at Tulsa, Okla., from 
December 8, to and including July 7, 
1950, certain schedules as set forth in 
supplement No. 10 to Oklahoma section 
I.C.C. No. A-4 of Railway Express Agen- 
cy, Inc. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to eliminate certain areas now in- 
cluded in the collection and delivery 
limits of Tulsa, Okla. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 29645, Transcontinental Rates and 
Estimated Weights on Vegetables. Petition 
of Southern Box and Crate Association, et al 
for reconsideration denied. 

a + * 


No. 29887, Saalfield Publishing Co. v. 
A.T.&S&.F., et al. Defendants petition re- 
— for reopening and reconsideration de- 
nied. 





* * * 


MC-C 1101, Chicago Milwaukee Motor Car- 
riers Conference v. Michigan Tri-State Mo- 
tor Express, Inc. At request of complainant, 
complaint dismissed. 

* * * 

MC-F 3995, A. C. Scott, control, Geo. FP. 
Alger Co., purchase (portion) Lattavo Bros., 
Inc. Effective date of order of July 28 is 
postponed to January 20, 1950. 

* * + 


MC-F 4053, Public Service Coordinated 
Transport and Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., control; Public Service Interstate 
Transportation Co., purchase (portion)—De 
Camp Bus Lines. Petition for reconsidera- 
tion denied. 

* * * 

Finance 15826, P. & B. R. construction. 
Time in which carrier shall complete con- 
struction of certain easterly extension, ex- 
tended to December 31, 1951. 

_ * a 


I. & S. M-3044, Castings, forgings, Tilton, 
Ill., Dayton, Ohio. Respandents’ petition for 
vacation of suspension order of May 20, 
denied. 

+ co a 

I. & S. M-3046, Minimum rates and 
charges, Moore Transportation Co. Dis- 
continued. Respondent under special per- 
mission filed a schedule effective November 
26, canceling suspended schedules. 

* * a 


I. & S. M-3054, Chemicals, Buffalo, N.Y. to 
Somerville, Mass. Discontinued. Respondents 
under special permission filed a tariff effec- 
tive November 23, canceling suspended 
schedules. 

* ok * 

I. & S. M-3065, Coke, Fenwick, W. Va. to 
Lansdale & Quakertown, Pa. Discontinued. 
Respondent under special permission filed 
a schedule effective November 28, canceling 
suspended schedules. Peed? 

I. & S. M-3092, Garments in transit, Merit 
Dress Delivery. Proceeding discontinued. 


* * * 
I. & S. M-3117, Castings in containers, 
Canton, Ohio, to Detroit. Discontinued. 


Respondents under special permission filed 
tariffs effective December 1, completing can- 
cellation of suspended schedules. 

e K es 


I. & S. M-3118, Malt liquors, empty con- 
tainers, Detroit, Buffalo. Discontinued. Re- 
spondent under special permission filed a 
tariff effective November 28, canceling sus- 
pended schedules. 

x” * * 


I. & S. M-3121, Stopping-in-transit, dairy 
products, Hunt Truck Lines. Discontinued. 
Respondents under special permission filed a 
tariff effective December 7, canceling sus- 
pended schedules. 


I. & S. M-3129, Meats, packing-house 
products over Bos Truck Lines. Discon- 
tinued. Respondents under special permis- 
sion filed tariffs effective November 21 and 
25, canceling suspended schedules. 

ok * 


I. & S. M-3132, Iron and steel articles, 
Freer Motor Transfer Co. Discontinued. Re- 
spondent under special permission filed 
tariffs effective November 28, canceling sus- 
pended schedules. 

* * * 

I. & 9. M-3139, Sugar, Baltimore, Md. to 
N.C. Discontinued. Respondent under special 
permission filed a tariff effective November 
10, canceling suspended schedules. 

OK a * 


I. & S. M-3146, Bottle caps, sugar, Balti- 
more, Md. to Ohio. Discontinued. Respond- 
ents under special permission filed a tariff 
effective December 3, canceling suspended 
schedules. 

* co * 

I. & S. M-3152, Automobile supplies, den- 
ims, drills, twills, in Tex. Discontinued. Re- 
spondents under special permission filed 
tariffs effective November 28, canceling sus- 
pended schedules. 

OK 


* oo 
I. & S. M-3156, Classification exceptions 
ratings, Southwest. Discontinued. Re- 


spondents under special permission filed 

tariffs effective November 28, canceling sus- 

pended schedules. | 
oo ok 

MC 85179, Sub. 2, Cooper’s Express, Inc., 

extension, alternate route. Proceeding re- 

opened for’. reconsideration on present 

record. 

* * * 


MC 109507, Sub. 2 (corrected), Cofer 
Freight Line, Inc., extension, lard products. 
Report and order of September 26, modi- 
fied to delete words ‘of malt beverages, from 
Chattanooga to Fla., with return of malt 
beverage containers in reverse direction,” 
from findings in (3) of repvort and to insert 
in lieu thereof words ‘of malt beverages, 
from Chattanooga to Ga. and Fla.. with re- 
turn of empty malt beverage containers in 
reverse direction.”’ 

ok * x 

W-64, R. V. Warner and G. H. Tamble, 
contract carrier application and W-64, 
Warner & Tamble Transportation Co., exemp- 
tion, Section 303(e). Applicants’ petition for 
reconsideration denied. 

* * ae 

No. 30363, Goodman Produce Co., et al. v. 

A. T. & S. F. et al. Proceeding to be 


APPLICATIONS 


AND PETITIONS . 





Ship Lines Protest Rail 
Cotton Linter Rates from 


Texas Points to Houston 


Newtex Steamship Corporation, Pan- 
Atlantic Steamship Corporation, and 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., have petitioned the 
Commission for suspension of railroad 
rates on cotton linters from Texas in- 
terior producing points to Houston City 
and Texas City, Tex., as published in 
part C of Agent Ira D. Dodge’s I.C.C. No. 
758, Texas-Louisiana Lines’ tariff No. 
37-P, scheduled to become effective De- 
cember 20. 

They said they based their request on 
the ground the proposed rates were un- 
reasonable to the extent combination 
rates would exceed maximum increases 
authorized in the Commission’s report 
and order in Ex Parte 166, Increased 
Freight Rates, 1947, and would be prefer- 
ential to all-rail traffic and prejudicial 
to rail-water traffic. 

The protested tariff, they said, es- 
tablished carload rates on linters from 
interior Texas to Houston, including the 
full increases authorized in tariffs X-162, 
166, and 168 “in complete disregard of” 
the Commission’s report and order of 
July 27, 1948, in Ex Parte 166 which pro- 
vided, they said, for a maximum in- 
crease on cotton linters of 11 cents a 
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handled under modified procedure and par. 
ties to comply with provisions of rules 45 
to 54, inclusive, of general rules of prac. 
tice. 






* * * 


No. 29891, Borough of Edgewater, N.J., et 
al. v. A. & A. et al. Order of March 23 fur. 
ther modified to become effective February 
28, 1950, on not less than 30 days’ notice in. 
stead of January 16, 1950. 

* * a 


No. 29966, Baker Buildings, et al. v. A. Gg 
S. et al. Order of August 5, further modifieg 
to become effective February 28, 1950 on 
not less than 30 days’ notice instead of 
January 16, 1950. 

* * 


No. 30044, Magnesite, general increases, 
and No. 30090, Magnesite & brucite, Pacific 
Coast to Midwest..Petition of Standard Lime 
& Stone Co., for reondening and reconsider- 
ation denied. 













% 2% * 


I. & S. 5092, Routing grain, Central Ter- 
ritory, and I. & S. 5358, Routing Grain, B, 
& O. and C. & O. to C. F. A. First ordering 
paragraph of the order of August 10 further 
modified to require respondents in I. & §, 
5092 to cancel schedules under investigation 
March 27, 1950, on not less than 30 days’ 
notice instead of January 24, 1950. Second 
ordering paragraph of order of August 10 
further modified to require respondents in 
I. & S. 5358 to cancel suspended schedules 
on or before February 27, 1950 on not less 
than one days’ notice instead of December 
a. 












a * a 


MC 59680, Sub. 68, Strickland Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., extension, dangerous ex- 
plosives. Proceeding reopened for further 
hearing with respect to transportation of 
dangerous explosives between Dallas, Tex., 
and Shreveport, La., over U.S. Highway 80, 
at a time and place to be fixed. 

* 










MC 107322, Sub. 23, Bell Transportation 
Co., extension, various states. Proceeding 
reopened for reconsideration on record. 

* * * 










MC 110960, Loence Beaulieu, contract car- 
rier application. Proceeding reopened on 
Commission’s motion for further hearing at 
time and place to be fixed. 

* * 








MC-F 3849, Abraham Sack, purchase (por- 
tion), Garford Trucking, Inc. Petition of 
applicants for reopening, amendment of ap- 
plication and reconsideration of report and 
order of June 30, denied without prejudice. 











100 pounds from point of origin to point 
of destination. 

As a result of the publication of the 
rail rates from the Texas producing 
points to Houston, inclusive of the ‘in- 
creases, they said, the rail and water 
combination rates from those producing 
points to Port Newark, N.J., had thus 
been increased. They said that as a 
further result, the rail and water dif- 
ferential under the present all-rail rates 
would shrink by amounts ranging up to 
six cents a 100 pounds. 

“Whereas at present the rail and 
water combinations produce differen- 
tials ranging from 12 cents to 31 cents 
per 100 pounds under the contempo- 
raneous all-rail rates; on and after De- 
cember 20, 1949, the same differentials 
under the all-rail rates will diminish 
to amounts ranging from six cents to 
28 cents per 100 pounds,” said the peti- 
tioners. 

“Thus, on and after December 20, 
1949, not only will the shipping public 
be required to bear freight charges 4 
much as six cents per 100 pounds 
greater than they now pay via the rail 
and water routes, but the differential via 
rail and water routes under all-rail 
routes will have diminished to « point 
where certain shippers and consigneés 
will no longer find the rail and water 
routes attractive. 


“The rail and water routes will n0 
longer be in a position to compete with 
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the all-rail routes for the movement of 
this traffic. The rail and water combi- 
nation rates apply to the steamship piers 
at the North Atlantic ports while the 
all-rail rates include siding delivery at 
these port cities. The water rate fac- 
tor in the rail and water combinations 
or rates does not include marine insur- 
ance. The truck cost from Port New- 
ark, N.J. piers to points in metropolitan 
New York, in 15,000-pound lots, ranges 
from 16 cents to 26 cents per 100 pounds 
as published in Newtex Steamship Cor- 
poration’s tariff 6-A, I.C.C. No. 15. The 
marine insurance premium on cotton is 
17 cents per $100 valuation per rule 90 
of Newtex Steamship Corporation’s 
tariff 2-B, I.C.C. No. 14. These are very 
important cost factors which must be 
added to the rail-water combination 
rates in order to compare same to the 
all-rail rates.” 


Alabama Opposes Rail Plea 


For Intrastate Rate Probe 


The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion has asked the I.C.C. to dismiss a 
petition of 17 railroads operating in Ala- 
bama for institution of an investigation 
into intrastate rates in Alabama to the 
end that they may be brought to the 
same level as the interstate rates as in- 
creased by I.C.C. authority in its reports 
and orders in Ex Parte 166, Increased 
Freight Rates, 1947, 269 I.C.C. 33, 270 
I.C.C. 81, 270 1.C.C. 93, and 270 I.C.C. 
403; and in Ex Parte 168, Increased 
Freight Rates, 1948, 272 I.C.C. 695, and 
mimeographed report of August 2 (T.W., 
Nov. 19, p. 41). 

The petition was filed under section 13 
of the interstate commerce act authoriz- 
ing the Commission to deal with intra- 
state rates or fares alleged to result in 
preference, or prejudice or discrimina- 
tion against interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 


Twenty specific reasons were set forth 
by the Alabama commission in asking 
dismissal of the railroad petition. In 
presenting argument. in support of its 
motion, it said the rail petition was based 
mainly on, among other things, the time 
that elapsed between the filing with the 
Alabama commission of a petition for 
authority to apply Ex Parte 162 increases 
on intrastate traffic and the order per- 
mitting such increased rates and charges, 
and on an allegation that it would have 
been useless and futile for the roads to 
have sought authority to apply the Ex 
Parte 166 and Ex Parte 168 increases on 
Alabama intrastate traffic until after 
the Ex Parte i62 increases had been 
permitted. 


‘The Alabama commission said it de- 
nied that the time consumed in permit- 
ting the Ex Parte 162 increases intrastate 
in Alabama was purposeful or intentional 
and asserted the lapse was due entirely 
to a provision of law entitling the rail- 
roads to a fair return on a reasonable 
Valuation of property devoted to public 
Service. In the absence of such valua- 
tion, it said, the present commission 
members believed it incumbent on them 
to find that the reasonableness of the 
Ex Parte 162 increases could not be de- 
termined from the evidence. This view, 
it said, was not shared by previous mem- 
bers of the Alabama commission. 

“As soon as the next session of the 
Alabama legislature convened a bill was 
Introduced to modify and amend the 


statute in question and which was ap- 
proved on May 14, 1949,” continued the 
state commission. “The Alabama com- 
mission interposed no objection to the 
change made but advocated its approval. 
Accordingly, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made and entered on 
July 11, 1949, its findings in Increases in 
Alabama Freight Rates and Charges, No. 
29845, the Alabama commission was in 
a position to adopt such findings. 

“The Alabama commission submits 
that this situation did not create a state 
of uselessness and futility in seeking sub- 
sequent increases and presented no Ob- 
stacle to the filing of petitions as each 
interim or final increase was authorized 
on interstate traffic... .” 

The state commission asserted that 
until the railroads in Alabama had pre- 
sented their case to it no foundation ex- 
isted for filing a petition under section 
13 of the interstate commerce act “as 
the disparity between interstate and in- 
trastate rail freight rates and charges 
is not made or imposed by the state au- 
thority.” It further said the matter in- 
volved “strictly the police power of the 
state body and no question exists as to 
the ,full extent of that authority over 
intrastate commerce within its borders.” 

Section 13 authorizes the I.C.C., if it 
finds undue and unreasonable preference 
and prejudice to exist, to require the state 
authorities to permit an adjustment of 
intrastate rates to the interstate level. 


Commodity Rate on Soda 
Asked by Southwest Rails 


W. F. Knobeloch, for the southwestern 
railroads, has petitioned the Commission 
in No. 13535, et al., Consolidated South- 
western Cases, for permission under 
finding No. 27, to establish a commodity 
rate of 45 cents a 100 pounds on soda, 
caustic, dry, in barrels, casks, or drums, 
weighing not less than 50 pounds each, 
carloads, minimum weight 80,000 pounds, 
from Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, 
La., to Marshall, Tex. 

Present rates were 53 cents a 100 
pounds from Lake Charles and 63 cents 
from Baton Rouge, which were in the 
classification exception 27% rates ac- 
cording to Agent Marsh’s I.C.C. 3705, 
that rating having been authorized in 
item 3500 of Agent Marsh’s I.C.C. 3854, 
said the petition. 

The petition said the proposed rate 
of 45 cents was the same as presently 
published on the aforementioned com- 
modity from Lake Charles and Baton 
Rouge to Shreveport, La., in Agent 
Dodge’s I.C.C. 645. 

The present rate from the competing 
producing points of Corpus Christi, 
Houston, and Velasco, Tex., to Marshall, 
Tex., and Shreveport, La., was 48 cents 
a 100 pounds as published in Dodge’s 
I.C.C. 629, the rate to Shreveport being 
applicable to Marshall under the inter- 
mediate rule provided in the tariff, the 
petition said. 

“Since the rate from the competing 
points of Corpus Christi, Houston and 
Velasco is the same to both Marshall 
and Shreveport, the rate from Baton 
Rouge and Lake Charles to Marshall 
should be the same as to Shreveport,’ 
it said. 

“No requests were received from other 
producers or receivers for the establish- 
ment of rates from or to other points 
when the proposal to establish this rate 
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was advertised to the public. Also no 
protests were received to the establish- 
ment of the proposed rate from shippers, 
receivers or competing transportation 
carriers when the proposed rate was ad- 
vertised to the public.” 

The petition said the proposed rates, 
also present and other rates referred to, 
included the ex parte increases. The 
proposed rates, it said, were to be subject 
to rule 27 of I.C.C. tariff circular 20 at 
intermediate points of origin and desti- 
nation via specified routes. 


Intercoastal Ship Lines 
Protest Rail Rate Cuts 


Proposed on Tin Plate 


The Intercoastal Steamship Freight 
Association, on behalf of all certificated 
common carriers by water operating from 
Atlantic coast ports to Pacific coast ports, 
has petitioned the Commission for sus- 
pension of proposed reductions in the 
railroad rates on tin plate or tern plate, 
tin mill black plate, and iron and steel 
sheet. 

It said the reductions were described 
in item 7945-A of supplements No. 3 to 
Agent Kipp’s I.C.C. Nos. 1536 and 1537, 
published to become effective December 
23. < 

At present, the association said, there 
was a published rate of 77 cents, sub- 
ject to authorized increases in Ex Partes 
162, 166, and 168 to the Pacific coast 
from transcontinental groups A to J, 
which roughly embraced the territory 
from Maine to Colorado. It said the 
77-cent rate as increased in the general 
increase cases was 112 cents from trans- 
continental groups A, B, C, C-1, and D, 
and 111 cents from Group J. 

By items in the supplements scheduled 
to be effective December 23, the associa- 
tion said, a rate of 102 cents was pro- 
posed, not subject to the ex parte in- 
creases, which meant, it said, a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents from the present 112 
rate, from points in groups A, B, C, C-1, 
and D, and nine cents from the 111-cent 
rate from points in Group J. 


Re-Export Rates 


The association said there were in 
connection with the rates from groups 
A, B, C, C-1, and D, cut-back or re- 
export rates that applied when the com- 
modity shipped was “used to make pack- 
ages (or containers) for goods for export 
trade, or to make cans .. ., which pack- 
ages (containers or collapsed cans) are 
exported.” 

It said present re-export rates were, 
from Cumberland, Md., Clarksburg, Mor- 
gantown, or Sabraton, W.Va., 75 cents 
increased by the ex parte decisions to 110 
cents—from points taking group C or 
C-1 rates, 68 cents increased to 102 cents, 
and from points taking group D rates, 
55 cents increased to 88 cents. 

The association said that effective De- 
cember 23, under the proposals, only one 
re-export rate from Group D points was 
published, namely, 88 cents, the same as 
that’now in effect. It said the elimina- 
tion of the re-export rates from the 
Maryland and West Virginia points 
meant a reduction in those rates of eight 
cents from 110 to 102 cents and from 
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points taking group B rates, a reduction 
of five cents from 107 to 102 cents. 

Referring to a table in its petition, the 
association saia it showed that the pro- 
posed rate of 102 cents from group A 
was eight cents lower than that in effect 
on June 24, 1918, and two cents higher 
from group B, seven cents higher from 
group C, and 12 cents higher from 
group D. Since that date, it continued, 
several general increases sought by the 
railroads had been granted in whole or 
in part by the Commission and one 
general reduction was required by the 
Commission. It said this “illustrates 
forcefully” the fact that the railroads 
had by voluntary reductions singled out 
tin plate for special treatment despite 
the “urgent pleas” made in Ex Parte 168, 
Increased Freight Rates, 1948, for a 13- 
percent additional increase because of 
the need of financial assistance to meet 
increased costs. 


Origin Points ‘Blanketed’ 


The association said the present and 
proposed tin-plate rate was one of the 
rates that “violate every principle of rate 
making.” It said this rate blanketed 
every tin-plate originating point from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

“This is a distance of over 2,000 miles, 
which distance is wholly disregarded,” the 
association said. “While transcontinental 
rates are generally graded up over the 
group J rate to group D and then by suc- 
cessive stages to group A, the latter hav- 
ing generally a base differential of 30 
cents over group D, the tin-plate rate is 
blanketed, placing the shippers at sea- 
board on the same identical basis as the 
Colorado shipper. Similar treatment is 
not accorded iron and_ “steel gen- 
erally. . .” 

The association said that when appli- 
cation of the proposed tin-plate rate to 
destination points was considered, an 
even larger blanket area appeared. 

“The consumption of tin plate on the 
Pacific coast is said to be about 900,000 
tons per year of which 250,000 tons are 
produced in California,” said the asso- 
ciation. “This leaves 650,000 tons to be 
supplied by eastern producers. The in- 
tercoastal movement is about 50,000 tons 
per year. The reduction on Pacific coast 
business alone handled by the rails, or 
600,000 tons, would mean a reduction in 
their revenue of $1,200,000, not counting 
the reduction to intermediate points. If 
they capture all the traffic the inter- 
coastal lines now handle at the new rate, 
they would be out-of-pocket on the 
Pacific coast business alone, with much 
greater losses because of the reduction in 
the rate on their intermediate traffic.” 


Luckenbach Asks to Serve 


Corpus Christi, Pensacola 


Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., 
of New York, N.Y., by an application in 
W-512, Sub. 10, has asked the Commis- 
sion to revise its present operating au- 
thority to permit it to serve Pensacola, 
Fla., and Corpus Christi, Tex., to and 
from the ports on the Pacific Coast the 
company is now authorized to serve. 


As its present authority includes the 
right to carry passengers, Luckenbach 


asked that similar authority be granted 
in connection with the proposed service, 
which it is at present offering under 
temporary authority expiring January 13, 
1950. A petition for extension of the 
temporary authority is pending before the 
Commission. 

Luckenbach said that, while lumber 
would be the principal commodity han- 
dled, it desired to transport commodities 
generally between Corpus Christi and the 
Pacific Coast ports as it would provide 
increased frequency eastbound to ship- 
pers and receivers of other Pacific Coast 
products, such as canned goods, dried 
fruit, etc., and at the same time offer a 
regular westkound service from Corpus 
Christi and Pensacola. 


Eastern Groups Support 
Western Rail Petition for 


Class Rate Reconsideration 


Various eastern seaboard interests 
have joined in a reply to and in sup- 
port of a petition filed by the western 
railroads for reconsideration and modifi- 
cation of the Commission’s conclusions 
and findings in No. 28300, Class Rate 
Investigation, 1939 (T.W., Nov. 5, p. 
50). Other interests had previously op- 
posed the petition of the western rail- 
roads (T.W., Nov. 26, p. 37). 

The western railroads asserted that 
the so-called Appendix 10 scale, made 
part of the report in No. 28300 to apply 
to the uniform classification which the 
railroads agreed to prepare in the com- 
panion case, No. 28310, Consolidated 
Freight Classification, would ruin them 
if it were prescribed by the Commis- 
sion. They objected to the prescription 
of any uniform class rate scale. 

Joined in the supporting reply to the 
western rail petition were: Associated 
industries of New York State, Inc.; As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts; 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York; Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc.; New Jersey Indus- 
trial Traffic League; State Port Au- 
thority of Virginia; Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, Inc.; 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Inc.; 
Shippers’ Conference of Greater New 
York; Chamber of Commerce of the 
City of Newark, N.J.; Chamber of Com- 
merce of Philadelphia; and Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. 

They asserted that, although not 
agreeing in all respects with the state- 
ments and arguments in the petition 
and not agreeing fully with the nature 
of the modification of the Commission’s 
order sought by the western railroads, 
they nevetheless said the Commission 
should reconsider its conclusions and 
findings. 


Reasons Advanced 


The eastern interests advanced three 
reasons for reconsideration. They said 
the Appendix 10 scale was obsolete be- 
cause of changed conditions, in- 
creased levels of all rates. The deter- 
mination of any new scale could only 
be properly made on the basis of evi- 
dence of conditions in which the scale 
would take effect, they asserted. 

The second reason advanced was that 
there had probably been important 
changes in transportation, manufactur- 
ing and commercial conditions since the 
period to which the evidence related so 
that the Commission could not properly 
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proceed to and make effective its ultij- 
mate objective, a uniform scale of class 
rates in connection with a uniform 
classification, without further investiga. 
tion and evidence as to present condi- 
tions and conditions when the order 
would have to take effect. 

Thirdly, said the eastern seaboard in- 
terests, there had been indications the 
Commission should not ignore that 
some of the underlying conclusions and 
assumptions on which its determination 
was predicated were incorrect. 


Error Asserted 


In developing this third reason, the 
eastern interests said it was believed a 
further investigation and re-appraisal 
of facts in the light of present-day con- 
ditions and of experience under the 
Commission’s interim decision would 
show that the Commission was in error 
in finding or assuming that differences 
in the levels of the class rates had un- 
duly preferred Official Territory and 
prejudiced the south and west and had 
caused substantial injury to the latter 
through preventing their industrial de- 
velopment. 

“On this point the Commission should 
certainly have before it the latests facts 
as to the locations of industry, the move- 
ment of commerce and the effect of class 
rate levels thereon,” they said. 

The eastern interests also asserted 
that the Commission could not proceed 
to a final order prescribing a uniform 
scale of class rates on the basis of find- 
ings and assumptions which, they said, 
a study made under the auspices of 
Duke University, ‘a southern institu- 
tion,” showed to be erroneous, without 
giving consideration to the study and its 
results. The western railroads had 
quoted largely from this study, which 
asserted, among other things, that it was 
doubtful if freight rates had retarded 
southern development, and _ suggested 
that, in some cases, the reverse might 
have been true. 


Rails Ask Vacation of 


Oil Rate Cut Suspensions 


The Burlington and the Rock Island 
railroads and the Northwestern Refining 
Co., St. Paul Park, Minn., have pe- 
titioned the Commission for vacation of 
its order suspending from November 21, 
until and including June 20, 1950, sched- 
ules proposing reductions in commodity 
rates on crude petroleum oil, in tank 
carloads, from various producing points 
in Wyoming to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn. The suspension was OI- 
dered in I. and S. No. 5727, Crude Oil, 
Wyoming to Twin Cities (T.W., Nov. 26, 
p. 37). 

The suspended schedules were pub- 
lished in supplements 86 and 87, to the 
Burlington’s tariff I.C.C. No. 19978, and 
other tariffs, 

“The factors involved in the publica- 
tion of the proposed rates,” said the two 
railroads, “are somewhat different than 
those usually found in the ordinary pro- 
posal to establish reduced rates. Not 
only is there involved the question of 
respondents’ effort to attract traffic t0 
their lines, but there is also involved the 
question of what effect the postpone- 
ment of the establishment of these rates 
will have on receivers of crude oil at the 
Twin Cities and on the users of refined 
petroleum products in that area... . 

They asserted the proposed rates were 
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not lower than necessary to accomplish 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, nor were they so low as to be 
non-compensatory. 

“Tt is admitted that the proposed 
rates are low but they are at the highest 
Jevel which respondents felt could be 
attained and still assure the movement 
of the traffic,” said the railroads. 

Northwestern Refining Co. said the 
present rate on crude oil from Thermop- 
olis, a representative Wyoming origin. 
was 39 cents, representing successive in- 
creases in general rate advance proceed- 
ings from a base rate of 25 cents. It 
said the 39-cent rate was prohibitive 
and would destroy the traffic of North- 
western which could not profitably mar- 
ket its products if compelled to ship 
crude oil at such a rate. 

“Realizing they would lose the traffic 
and that this refinery would close down 
and cease all shipments of crude oil,” 
said the Northwestern, “the carriers 
proposed a rate of 34 cents from Ther- 
mopolis and this was suspended on pro- 
test of Husky Refining Co. of Cody, Wyo., 
and Farmers Union Central Exchange, 
of Laurel, Mont. These protests on their 
face were designed to permit the west- 
ern refineries to ship their products into 
the Twin Cities marketing area and han- 
dicap the marketing of products refined 
at the Twin Cities.” 

Northwestern said it operated a 5,000- 
barrel-a-day refinery at St. Paul Park. 
It said that in making sales of fuel in 
the Twin Cities area, it met keen com- 
petition of fuel oil shipped from trans- 
continental group 3 origins. It said there 
was a growing surplus of fuel oil in the 
group 3 territory because of extensive 
dieselizatiogn of railroads and consequent 
reduction in their fuel: oil purchases. 
This surplus depressed the price, it said. 

Northwestern said its principal source 
of crude oil was the Wyoming field. In 
the season of open navigation on the 
Mississippi River, it said, it shipped 
crude oil from Wyoming origins via pipe 
line to Wood River, Ill., thence barge to 
St. Paul Park. In the closed season, 
however, it added, Northwestern could 
ship only by rail. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING 


MC-FC 31662, Inland Express, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. and Boston & Buffalo Transpor- 
tation Co., Lynn, Mass. Boston & Buffalo 
Transportation Co., ask reconsideration of 
the order of Division 5 dated November 7. 

co * co 


MC-FC 50907, Vincent J. Herzog, Trans- 


feree and Borush Motor Express, Trans- 
feror. Applicants ask reconsideration and 
approval of transfer of at least Carbondale, 
Pa.-New Jersey-New York State Line reg- 
ular-route rights. 


* ok * 

MC-F 4137, M. Gerwin, et al., Control; 
Co-ordinated Transport, Inc. of Ill., Pur- 
chase. F. C. Merillat. Vendor’s trustee asks 
to withdraw application. 

Eo oa * 


MC-F 4331, Application of Groendyke 
Transport Co. to Lease D. L. Peyton. Groen- 
dyke asks reconsideration of order of No- 
vember 25, and that Commission grant 
temporary lease of MC 106697, Sub. 2 until 
application to purchase has been de- 
termined. 

* ca a 

MC-F 3903, Salvatore Centola and Lucia 
Centola, control, Rapid Transportation Co., 
ygeeg (portion), Atlas Transportation 
an ‘ne. of Cambridge, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusctts. Atlas Transportation Co., Inc., of 
com Tidge, Mass., asks Commission to re- 
om ier, vacate and stay orders of Division 

decided September 23. 


* * * 


iC-P-4114, Malone Freight Lines, Inc., 
€ase (portion), Safety Transportation Corp. 


Applicants ask permission to amend applica- 
tion so as to propose sale rather than lease, 
further hearing if granted, and if rejected, 
that transaction with modifications sug- 
gested be approved. 


Reconsideration Asked in 
Case Broadening Exemption 
Of Vehicles Carrying Fish 


The New England Motor Rate Bureau, 
Inc., seeking “protection from a broad- 
ening of the list of commodities granted 
exemption from regulation under section 
203(b) (6) of the interstate commerce 
act”, has petitioned the Commission for 
reconsideration and rehearing in MC- 
89207, Monark Egg Corporation Contract 
Carrier Corporation. 

“New England is the country’s greatest 
fishing center, and the matter is, there- 
fore, of particular interest to both regu- 
lar and irregular common carriers in 
this section,” said the bureau. 

The Commission, on further consid- 
eration, had modified its findings in a 
prior report on further hearing, 44 
M.C.C. 15, with respect to the meaning 
of the words “fish (including shell fish)” 
as used in section 203(b)(6) to broaden 
its previous interpretation (T.W., Oct. 8, 
p. 8). 

Under section 203 (b) (6), motor vehicles 
carrying, among other things, “fish (in- 
cluding shell fish)” are exempt from 
regulation, except with respect to safety. 

On further consideration, the Com- 
mission found the term “fish (including 
shell fish)” as used in the aforemen- 
tioned section embraced frozen, quick 
frozen, and unfrozen fish in the various 
forms in which it was shipped, such as 
live fish, fish in the round, beheaded and 
gutted fish, filleted fish, beheaded 
shrimp, and oysters, clams, crabs, and 
lobsters, with or without shells, including 
crab meat and lobster meat, but exclud- 
ing fish in hermetically sealed contain- 
ers or fish that had been otherwise 
treated for preserving such as smoked, 
salted, pickled, spiced, corned, or kip- 
pered. 

The New England bureau said that 
within New England Territory, and be- 
tween that territory and the metropoli- 
tan New York-New Jersey area, a sub- 
stantial volume of frozen as well as proc- 
essed fish currently depended on the 
regulated for-hire motor carriage in- 
dustry for transportation. 

“By virtue of the Commission’s order, 
exempt carriers may -now solicit and 
transport these commodities at will and 
at whatever level of rates will attract 
the traffic,” it said. 

Such conditions, it continued, would 
make it impossible for the present regu- 
lated for-hire carriers to continue this 
type of transport, and in various in- 
stances would “so effect and deplete the 
revenues of such carriers to a point 
where it will no longer be possible for 
them to remain in business as solvent 
and going concerns.” 

The bureau said the “syphoning of this 
traffic by the so-called exempt traffic 
carriers through the medium of 
placing an unwarrantedly broad inter- 
pretation upon the exempt provisions of 
section 203(b) (6)” appeared to be defi- 
nitely contrary to the national trans- 
portation policy. 

It said the dissenting opinion of Com- 
missioner Rogers, concurred in by Com- 
missioner Patterson, represented the 
“understanding of the law upon which 
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the regulated for-hire carriers have re- 
lied for some considerable period of time, 
and upon which, in many instances, their 
fleets and investments have been predi- 
cated.” It quoted Commissioner Rogers 
as saying, among other things, that the 
majority, in construing the exemption 
provisions, had, in his opinion, gone 
beyond the intent of Congress. 

The bureau said it appeared the Com- 
mission had erred in giving insufficient 
consideration in its decision to (1) the 
legislative intent evidenced at the time 
the exemption provisions were enacted, 
(2) the principles laid down in the na- 
tional transportation policy, and (3) the 
“far-reaching and detrimental effects 
which the broadening of the present ex- 
emption provisions would have upon the 
regulated for-hire industry as a whole.” 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 





MC-F-4403, Hyman Abramowitz, et al., 
join with Capitol Trucking Corporation, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in asking authority to pur- 
chase certain operating rights of Nassau- 
Suffolk Transfer Lines, of New York, N.Y. 


* x % 


MC-F-4404, Royal Transit, Inc., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., asks authority to acquire con- 
trol of Quality Motor Freight, Inc., of Bur- 
lington, Wis., through ownership of capital 
stock. 

ok cS * 

MC-F-4405, H. B. Holloway, dba Holioway 
Transfer Co:., East Gadsden, Ala., asks au- 
thority temporarily to operate and to pur- 
chase certain rights of Georgia Motor Ex- 
press, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. A 

* cg 


MC-F-4406, Allied Van Lines, Inc., of 
Chicago, Ill., asks authority to purchase the 
operating rights of D. L. Wigington, dba O. 
K. Transfer & Storage Co., of Lawton, Okla.; 
Lawrence V. Regan, dba Regan’s Express, of 
Portsmouth, N.H.; S. H. Graham Co., Inc., of 
Rye, N.Y.; Hensel Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
of Sheboygan, Wis.: Enid Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., of Enid, Okla.; Cirker’s Moving 
é& Storage Co., Inc., of New York, N.Y.; Ro- 
land H. Rumpf, dba Adrian’s Reliable 
Movers, Adrian, Mich.; and Brock Transfer 
& Storage, Inc., of Spartanburg, S.C., on the 
terms approved by the Commission in MC- 
F-2787 under which applicants might be- 
come agents of Allied. 

aK * * 

MC-F-4407, Greyhound Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., asks authority to acquire by liqui- 
dation properties and franchises of its 
wholly owned subsidiary, West Ridge Trans- 
portation Co., Cleveland, O., in furtherance 
of Greyhound program of corporate simpli- 
fication. Central Greyhound Lines, Inc. of 
New York, Syracuse, N.Y. joins in applica- 
tion “only because it proposes to become the 
transferee of interstate authority over a 
short route between Fredonia and James- 
town, N.Y.,” now held by West Ridge. 

* * 


MC-F-4408, Central Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
of New York, Syracuse, N.Y., asks authority 
to acquire, through exchange of part of its 
own stock, the property and assets of Buf- 
falo & Erie Coach Corporation, Syracuse. 

co ae 


MC-F-4409, Motor Cargo, Inc., of Akron, 
O., asks authority to purchase certain op- 
erating rights of James E. Kennedy, receiver 
for Roosevelt Cartage Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
temporarily to operate. 

ck * * 

MC-F-4410, R. N. Ellsworth, dba Ellsworth 
Sales Co., of Eagle Grove, Ia., asks au- 
thority to purchase certain operating rights 
of Keith Polton, of Elmore, Minn. 

* * ae 

MC-F-4411, Whitfield Tank Lines, of Las 
Cruces, N.M., asks authority to purchase 
certain operating rights of W. E., Mary E. 
and H. C. Whitfield, a partnership dba 
Whitfield Transportation, also of Las Cruces. 

* Ed aK 

Finance No. 16098, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad Co. asks supplemental order modi- 
fying previous authority to permit issuance 
of $81,750 of first and refunding 4 per cent 
bonds, Series B, due 1975, on the basis of de- 
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posit with trustee of $109,000 principal 
amount of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
Series B, of New Orleans Great Northern 
Railway Co. The original authorization was 
for $1,000,000 of the 4 per cent bonds due in 
1975, but the railroad said the basis was 
acquisition and deposit with trustee of 
$1,000,000 of the N. O. G. N. bonds. It said 
it had been able thus far to acquire only 
$332,000 of the N. O. G. N. bonds, but said 
it was still desirous of issuing the $1,- 
000,000 G. M. & O. bonds. 
* 


Finance No. 16144, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad Co. asks supplemental order modi- 
fying previous authority to limit author- 
ized first and refunding bonds, Series F, due 
1964, to not exceeding $4,215,000 principal 
amount. It was originally authorized to is- 
sue $6,405,000 of the bonds. The railroad 


said the bonds were to be issued against 
purchase of equipment to cost $8,540,000, but 
that only $4,215,000 of the bonds had been 
issued against equipment costing $5,790,- 
193.20, and that it did not propose to issue 
any additional bonds of ihe Series F. 


Finance No. 16816, Peoria & Pekin Union 
Railway Co. asks authority to issue and 
sell $2,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, Series 
A, to be dated January 1, 1950, and to ma- 
ture January 1, 1975. The applicant said 
the proposed bonds would provide funds 
which, with other funds to be supplied by 
it, would enable it to call for redemption 
February 1, 1950, $2,500,000 of its outstand- 
ing first mortgage 512 per cent bonds, due 
August 1, 1974. The new bonds will be com- 
petitively sold, the successful bidder to 
state the interest rate. Bids are to be sent 
to the offices of the United States Trust Co. 
of New York. The railroad said it was 
advised that conditions were reasonably 
favorable at this time for the sale of a new 
series of bonds at an interest rate substan- 
tially below that carried by the outstanding 
bonds. A sinking fund is provided for the 
new bonds equalling annually the difference 
between $150,000 and one year’s interest on 
the new bonds, or the applicant’s net in- 
come for the preceding calendar year, which- 
ever is the less. 


NEW COMPLAINTS 


MC-C-1120, Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., v. Howard G. 
=. dba Mathews Trucking Co., 
et al. 

Alleges rates on Fresh meat and packing- 
house products, between Detroit and points 
in New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia, in violation 
of sections 216 and 217. Asks cease and 
desist order, rates, and reparation of $3,- 
373.78. (William A. Torok, general traffic 
manager, 2811 Michigan Ave., Detroit 16, 
Mich.) 

a ok a 


MC-C-1121, William S. Hickman—Revocation 
of Certificate. 

Investigation instituted by the Commis- 
sion, division 5, into motor-carrier opera- 
tions of William S. Hickman, West Chester, 
Pa., as authorized in MC-36591. Respondent 
notified to show cause why he should not 
be required to resume operations by render- 
ing continuous and adequate service. 

ok 


No. 30419, The Flintkote Co., East Ruther- 
ford, N.J., v. I. C. Y. et al. 

Alleges rates on roofing granules, as in- 
creased under Ex Parte 162 and 166 in Offi- 
cial Territory without maxima, as applied 
in Southern and Western territories up to 
August 21, 1948, in violation of sections 1, 
3, 6, and 15. Asks cease and desist order, 
rates, and reparation. (F. C. Hillyer, 227 
W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Fla.) 


+ * * 


No. 30420, Ironsides Co., Columbus, O., v. 
Canadian Pacific et al. 

Alleges rates on one carload of slate, 
ground, from Poultney, Vt., and 12 carloads 
from Delta (Slate Hill), Pa., to Columbus, 
Pa., January 9, 1948, to March 9, 1949, be- 
cause increased by greater amounts than 
crushed stone under Ex Parte 166, in viola- 
tion of sections 1 and 2. Asks reparation of 
$741.80. (W. V. Blake, 123 Glencoe Rd., 
Columbus, 2, O.) 

* + * 
No. 30421, Columbus Pipe & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, O., v. C. & O. et al. 
Alleges rates on carloads of steel plate, 


steel channels, and _ structural shapes, 
shipped October 30, 1947, to January 2, 
1948, from Los Angeles and Compton, Calif., 
to South Columbus, O., from Geneva, Utah, 
to Columbus, O., and from Portland, Ore., 
to South Columbus, in violation of section 
1 because increased greater than 11 cents a 
100 pounds under Ex Parte 166. Asks repara- 
tion of $266.69. (W. V. Blake, 123 Gleucoe 
Rd., Columbus, 2, O.) 
* * * 
No. 30422, Merom Gravel Co., Riverton, Ind., 
v. I.C. et al. 

Alleges rates on sand and gravel from 
Riverton to various points constructed by 
use of mileage or distance scales for single- 
line movements, or a combination of local 
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interstate commodity rates for joint-line 

movements, since July 31, 1945, in violation 

of section 1. Asks cease and desist order 

rates, and reparation of $1,950. F 
* * * 


No. 30423, Allen Industries, Inc., 
Mich., v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Alleges demurrage sought to be coilecteg 
on two cars delivered at Rahway, N.J., Sep. 
tember 11, 1947, and November 17, 1947 
which complainant could not unload because 
of jurisdictional dispute as to which union 
members were to unload, in violation of 
section 1. Asks determination of charges 
at $1.20 a car a day, and waiver of excess 
charges. (Peter P. Gilbert, 2366 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.) 


Detroit, 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Examiner Finds Quinn Not 
Conducting Unauthorized 


Regular-Route Operations 


Examiner Henry C. Lawton, by a 
recommended report in a complaint pro- 
ceeding involving an allegation that 
Quinn Freight Lines, Inc., Brockton, 
Mass., has conducted unauthorized op- 
erations as a regular-route motor carrier 
between Boston and Brockton, Mass., on 
the one hand, and New York, N.Y., and 
Baltimore, Md., on the other, has pro- 
posed that the Commission find to the 
contrary and dismiss the complaint. 

He said E. J. Scannell, Inc., a motor 
common carrier of Somerville, Mass., 
made the allegations in a complaint 
filed in MC-C-995, E. J. Scannell, Inc. 
v. Shoe City Express Co., Inc., and 
Quinn Freight Lines, Inc. Quinn Freight 
Lines, he said, had been authorized to 
acquire the operations of Shoe City and 
all the evidence related to Quinn Freight 
Lines as defendant. 

The examiner said Scannell had at- 
tempted to sustain the allegations of the 
complaint principally by analogy be- 
tween the activities of Quinn and those 
of the respondent in Transportation Ac- 
tivities, Brady Transfer & Storage Co., 
47 M.C.C. 23. The Brady case, however, 
he said, afforded slight assistance in de- 
termining the instant issues, and, on the 
evidence it could not be found that 
Quinn had converted to a completely 
regular-route operation. 

No evidence was introduced, said the 
examiner, in support of allegations that 
Quinn was conducting a regular-route 
service between Boston and Brockton, 
on the one hand, and New York City, 
on the other, and that it provided 
service to points south of Baltimore 
through interchange. He said he deemed 
these allegations abandoned. 


All the evidence, he said, was di- 
rected toward establishing that Quinn 
converted its operations between Boston 
and Brockton, on the one hand, and 
Baltimore, on the other, from an author- 
ized part irregular-route and _ part 
regular-route operation, to an un- 
authorized regular-route operation. 


For the purposes of the proceeding, 
said the examiner, the complainant E. 
J. Scannell, Inc., retained a private in- 
vestigating agency whose operatives ob- 
served the activities of Quinn and the 
operations of its vehicles. 


In preparation for the proceeding, he 
said, the head of the investigating 
agency was furnished and intensively 
studied a memorandum describing prac- 
tices referred to in the Brady case. These 
practices, when engaged in by a carrier, 
were said to be indicative of regular- 


route operations, asserted the examiner, 
He listed these “criteria,” eight in num- 
ber. 

He said that on five occasions covered 
by the testimony, daily overnight trips 
in both directions were made by Quinn 
between Brockton and Baltimore. This 
would indicate such a pattern of regu- 
larity of operations between these points, 
he said, as closely to approach the 
criteria relating to predetermined plan, 
and to periodicity of service, discussed 
in the Brady case, if there were under 
consideration a completely irregular- 
route operation. 

Quinn, however, he said, was author- 
ized to operate over irregular routes to 
and from Boston and points within 25 
miles thereof, including Brockton, on the 
one hand, and New York City, on the 
other, and between New York and Bal- 
timore over regular routes. He said uni- 
fication of the two kinds of operations, so 
that Quinn could provide through trans- 
portation between points in its irregular- 
route territory, on the one hand, and 
points on its regular routes, on the other, 
was approved in MC-F-3973, Lyons— 
Control, Quinn Freight Lines, Inc. 

Referring to the complainant’s analogy 
between Quinn’s activities and those of 
the respondent in the Brady case, the 
examiner said the facts in the Brady 
case were entirely different from those 
considered in the instant proceeding and 
described the Brady operation. 

He said it seemed unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the eight criteria laid down by di- 
vision 5 in the Brady case for assistance 
in determining when an irregular-route 
carrier had converted its operation into 
that of a regular-route operation. There 
was no question in the instant proceed- 
ing, he said, that Quinn could conduct 
full-scale operations as a regular-route 
carrier between New York City and 
Baltimore. He said the acquisition of 
this regular route was approved on the 
understanding that Quinn would provide 
a single-line service between Boston and 
Baltimore without interchange at New 
York City. 

“The fact that defendant uses the 
most feasible of the only two practicable 
routes between the Boston area and New 
York City is clearly not indicative of 
regular-route service, in the light of the 
authority possessed by the defendant,” 
said the examiner. “In connection with 
its regular-route authority, there can 
be no question as to its right to main- 
tain a terminal and employ a solicitor 
at Baltimore. Prior thereto, in connec- 
tion with its irregular-route operation 
to and from New York City, it was ap- 
propriate for it or its predecessor to 
maintain a terminal or terminals at its 
base of irregular-route operations, which 
was the Boston area. It/would appear 
that if defendant is to perform the regu- 
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jar-route service held out between New 


york City and Baltimore, and to unify 
this with the irregular-route service be- 
tween the Boston area and New York 
City, it must operate to and from Brock- 
ton in accordance with the needs of the 
shippers for service to and from Balti- 
more. This must have been well under- 
stood when defendant was authorized to 
acquire regular-route authority between 
New York City and Baltimore, and to 
provide, in connection therewith, single- 
line service between the Boston area 
and Baltimore.” 

The examiner said Scannell argued 
that the Brady case was meant to be 
and was a landmark decision ending for 
all time any confusion in the classifica- 
tion of regular and irregular-route car- 
riers. He said the complainant asserted 
the lines of demarcation between these 
two types of authority was set forth in 
clear, concise language. 

The examiner said the division, how- 
ever, was at some pains to stress the fact 
that none of the criteria were conclu- 
sive,-and he quoted from page 52 of its 
report the following: 

“Throughout our discussion we have 
repeatedly emphasized, and we do so 
again now, that none of the indica 
(criteria), except possibly the observance 
of definite published schedules, is stand- 
ing alone, necessarily conclusive. On the 
other hand, an operation marked or 
characterized by any substantial num- 
ber of them, in combination, particularly 
some of them, permits of only one classi- 
fication. We are, however, reluctantly 
compelled to the conclusion that it is im- 
possible in this case, as in any other, 
to lay down a general rule by which the 
regular- or irregular-route character of 
all operations can be determined. Too 
much depends upon the peculiar char- 
acteristics of each considered operation 
and upon the surrounding circumstances. 
We are convinced that each must be 
judged on its own particular facts.” 

The examiner said the “apparent 
periodicity” in Quinn’s service to and 
from the Boston area must be considered 
in the light of its authority to and from 
Baltimore. | 


“In this kind of a hybrid operation,” 
he continued, “the criteria of the Brady 
case afford slight assistance in determin- 
ing whether the defendant has converted 
to a completely regular-route operation, 
and upon the evidence it cannot be found 
that it has so converted.” 

The practices referred to in the Brady 
Case as being indicative of regular-route 
operations were given by the examiner 
as follows: (1) Operation according to 
predetermined plan, (2) movement in 
significant amounts of particular types 
of traffic. (3) vigorous solicitation of 
this particular traffic and the holding 
out of particular types of service, (4) 
Maintenance at points other than the 
Carriers’ bases of terminals devoted to 
and designed for expeditious handling 
of certain traffic, (5) habitual use of 
certain (fixed) routes, (6) operation be- 
tween fixed termini, (7) a marked or 
Constant periodicity in the service given, 
and (8) observance of definite or pub- 
lished schedules or their equivalent. 


Creosote Oil Distillate 


No. 30061, Navasota Cresoting Co., Inc. 
Vv. Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. 
By Examiner A. J. Banks. Dismissal 
Proposed. Assailed rate of 20 cents a 


100 pounds charged on shipments of 
cresote oil distillate, in tank-car loads, 
from Galveston, Tex., to Navasota, Tex., 
between September 4, 1946, and Decem- 
ber 9, 1947, proposed to be found not 
shown to have been unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial as alleged. A rate of 
8.5 cents, established September 15, 1948, 
was sought. 


1.C.C. Bureau Recommends 
Grant of Authority Asked 
By Republic Carloading 


Authority to perform the service here 
proposed by it would enable the applicant 
with its existing facilities to round out 
its operation and to “fulfill more com- 
pletely the needs of shippers from and 
to the territories here under consider- 
ation,” said the Commission’s Bureau of 
Water Carriers and Freight Forwarders 
in a recommended report in FF 148, Sub. 
3, Republic Carloading & Distributing 
Co., Inc., Extension—Midwest Origins. 

The bureau proposed issuance to Re- 
public Carloading of a fourth amended 
permit superseding and canceling the 
third amended permit of February 16, 
1948, and embodying authority requested 
by that forwarding company to extend its 
operations in the forwarding of commodi- 
ties generally as follows: 

“(1) From points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin to points 
in Colorado, Iowa, and Minnesota; (2) 
from points in Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, Vermont, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin to points in Idaho; (3) from points 
in Iowa, Kansas and Missouri to points 
in Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia; (4) from points 
in Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin to 
points in Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia, restricted to domestic traffic 
only; (5) from points in Missouri, Ver- 
mont and West Virignia to points in 
Arizona; (6) from points in Vermont and 
West Virginia to points in Louisiana 
and Texas, and (7) from points in Min- 
nesota to points in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia.” 


Discussing how the rights sought by 
Republic Carloading, if granted, would 
fit into that forwarder’s present opera- 
tions, the bureau said that under its 
present authority Republic Carloading 
was authorized to operate wtihout limita- 
tion from points in Illinois to all points 
in the east north of and including Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
and that, to that same destination terri- 
tory, it was authorized to handle export 
traffic from points in Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 


“Here, in part,” it continued, “appli- 
cant seeks authority which, when con- 
solidated with its present rights, would 
permit the forwarding of both domestic 
and export traffic from eight midwestern 
states ... to the north Atlantic sea- 
board territory . .. Under the instant 
proposal applicant would extend its west- 
bound operations to include service from 
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points in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin to points in Minnesota, Iowa 
and Colorado, The other extended rights 
are of lesser importance... ” 

The bureau said that Republic Car- 
loading believed expansion of its west- 
bound authority as here proposed would 
enable the movement of full cars to 
destinations where now, at times, it was 
necessary to move partially loaded cars. 


Proposed Action in Motor 


Rights Purchase Cases 


Commission examiners, in recommend- 
ed reports in three motor finance pro- 
ceedings have recommended denial of 
the purchase proposals, and approval of 
a purchase in one embraced case. 

In MC-F-4178, H. B. Holloway—Pur- 
chase—Valley Truck Lines, Inc. (William 
F. Schaffer, Trustee), Examiner Hobart 
C. Clough has recommended denial of 
an application by H. B. Holloway, doing 
business as Holloway Transfer Co., of 
East Gadsden, Ala., to purchase the oper- 
ating rights of Valley Truck Lines, Inc., 
of Birmingham, Ala., because of aban- 
donment of the rights to be sold, and 
because approval of the purchase would 
require a substantial modification of the 
rights. 

Examiner Philip N. Crowley, in a rec- 
ommended report in MC-F-4216, Ben 
Novack—Control; Western Trucking Co., 
Inc. — Purchase (Portion) — Standard 
Freight Lines, Inc., has proposed denial 
of an application of Western Trucking 
Co., Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., to purchase 
certain operating rights :of Standard 
Freight Lines, Inc., of Chicago, for 
$30,000, and control of the rights by Ben 
Novack, of St. Louis, because of the 
limited service afforded by the seller. 

In MC-F-4066, Samuel Grieg—Control; 
Pittsburgh-Wheeling Truck Service, Inc. 
—Purchase (Portion) — Morgantown 
Transfer & Storage Co., embracing MC- 
F-4067, Joe V. Bowman—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—Pittsburgh-Wheeling Truck Serv- 
ice, Inc., Examiners Lacy W. Hinely and 
Thomas J. Patrick recommend denial of 
the application in MC-F-4066. In that 
case Pittsburgh-Wheeling Truck Serv- 
ice, Inc., of Akron, O., asked authority 
to purchase certain operating rights of 
Morgantown Transfer & Storage Co., of 
Morgantown, W.Va. The examiners said 
two competitive operations would result. 
In MC-F-4067, they recommend approval 
of application by Joe V. Bowman, Jr., 
doing business as Bowman Motor Freight, 
of New Castle, Pa., to purchase certain 
operating rights of Pittsburgh-Wheeling 
Truck Service. 


Luckenbach Operation from 
Oregon to Gulf Proposed 


The Bureau of Water Carriers and 
Freight Forwarders, by a proposed re- 
port in W-512, Sub. 9, Luckenbach Gulf 


Steamship Co., Inc., Extension—New- 
port, has recommended that the Com- 
mission grant lLuckenbach a fourth 
amended certificate authorizing it to 
serve Newport, Ore., in connection with 
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and as an extension of its presently au- 
thorized operations. 

It said Luckenbach’s application was 
for an extension of operations as a com- 
mon carrier by self-propelled vessels to 
include transportation of passengers and 
commodities generally between Newport 
and the Gulf of Mexico ports it presently 
was authorized to serve. No one op- 
posed the application, it said. 

Pursuant to a third amended certifi- 
cate and order issued last February 17, 
it said, Luckenbach transported passen- 
gers and commodities generally between 
Beaumont, Galveston, and Houston, Tex., 
Good Hope and New Orleans, La., Mobile, 
Ala., and Panama City and Tampa, Fla., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 37 
Pacific coast ports, and commodities gen- 
erally from Galveston and Houston to 
Mobile and Tampa. In addition, the 
Bureau said, Luckenbach had _ been 
granted temporary authority in W-512, 
Sub. 8, to operate until April 3, 1950, as 
a common carrier of lumber and lumber 
products from Pacific coast ports, in- 
cluding Newport, to Corpus Christi, Tex. 


The Bureau said Newport, situated on 
Yaquina Bay, was primarily a lumber 
port and Luckenbach anticipated heavy 
movements of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts from that area to Gulf of Mexico 
ports if and when regular service was 
established. 


“It states one shivper has indicated 
that an annual movement of approxi- 
mately 18 million board feet of lumber 
and lumber products to gulf markets will 
be available when intercoastal steamship 
service is established”, said the Bureau. 
“Applicant estimates this volume would 
yield a minimum of $350,000 in trans- 
portation revenue. Two large lumber 
producers and shippers, C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Corporation and Dant & Russell, 
Inc., support the application. They in- 
dicate there is a definite need for es- 
tablishment of the proposed service from 
Newport to the gulf area. At present no 
carrier holds authority to operate on a 
permanent basis in the performance of 
service such as applicant proposes.” 


Plywood 

MC-C-969, Aetna Plywood & Veneer 
Co. v. Indianapolis Forwarding Co. By 
Examiner Henry C. Lawton. Recom- 
mended that the Commission find ap- 
plicable and not shown unjust or un- 


reasonable, third-class rates on ship- 
ments of loose plywood from Chicago, 
Ill., to New Albany and Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Louisville, Ky., prior to Jan- 
uary 12, 1946. Further recommended 
the Commission find that on _ ship- 
ments of aforementioned commodity 
from and to same points, subsequent to 
January 12, 1946, applicable rates were 
class-F rates, subject to provisions of 
rule 12% of the National Motor Freight 
Classification, and that the charges 
sought to be collected based on such 
rates and rule were unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded by more than 50 
per cent the charges that would have 
resulted from application of class-F 
rates to actual weights of shipments. 
The examiner said the defendant should 
collect the outstanding undercharges. He 
further recommended a finding that the 


ratings and rates on plywood from 
Chicago to New Albany, Indianapolis, 
and Louisville had not been shown to 
be for the future unjust, unreasonable, 
or otherwise unlawful. Order closing 
proceeding proposed. 


Petroleum 


No. 30187, Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co. (Mid-Continent Division), v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et 
al. By Examiner C. H. Manoogian. 
Recommended that Commission find 
applicable but unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded $1.11 a 100 pounds, rate 
charged on carload of petroleum prod- 
ucts in packages, shipped from Bayonne, 
N.J., to Sentinel, Okla., on October 2, 
1947. Further recommended Commis- 
sion find that a rate charged on carload 
of petroleum products, in packages, 
shipped from Bayonne to Lawton, Okla., 
on March 2, 1948, was inapplicable and 
that applicable rate was $1.11, the re- 
sulting charges being subject to the gen- 
eral increase of 20 per cent authorized 
December 29, 1947. Awards of repara- 
tion proposed. The report said both 
shipments moved from Bayonne to des- 
tinations as rail-ocean-rail shipments, 
the Sentinel shipment via Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey to the Port of New 
York, N.Y., Newtex Steamship Corpora- 
tion to Houston, Tex., Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway to Sweetwater, Tex., 
Panhandle & Santa Fe to Ranchland, 
Tex., thence Santa Fe to Sentinel, an 
equated distance of 1,290.4 miles. It 
said the Lawton shipment moved over 
the same route as far as Houston, thence 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad to 
Teague, Tex., and Rock Island to Law- 
ton, an equated distance of 1,060.4 miles. 


Grain 


No. 20188, A. K. Zinn & Co. v. New 
York Central Railroad Co. et al. By Ex- 
aminers J. E. Snider and John A. Russell. 
Recommend that Commission find com- 
plainant, a manufacturer of poultry and 
animal feeds at Battle Creek, Mich., 
from grain and grain products produced 
in the trans-Mississippi territory, has 
failed to show necessary or desirable in 
the public interest, or needed to provide 
adequate and more efficient or economic 
transportation, a requested through 
route over the N.Y.C. through Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., to Battle Creek, thence N.Y.C. 
through Albion, Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, 
and Hastings, Mich., to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
yond. It should also find, however, the 
examiners said, that continuance of an 
existing competitive route from Chicago, 
Ill., to points served by the Pennsylvania 
north of Grand Rapids, referred to as a 
“restricted area”, by way of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and maintenance thereover of joint 
rates lower than the combination of 
rates to and beyond Battle Creek to 
which complainant was subjected, was, 
and for the future would be, unduly prej- 
udicial to complainant and unduly pref- 
erential of complainant’s competitors at 
Chicago and Fort Wayne. They said 
the complainant alleged that denial by 
the defendant railroads of a through 
route and rate on grain from or through 
Chicago to points in the restricted area, 
with transit at Battle Creek, while pro- 
viding through routes and rates for its 
competitors, resulted in undue prejudice 
to complainant and unduly preferred 
competitors marketing their products in 
the restricted area. 
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MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


(Recommended orders in these reports, 
at expiration of 20 days from date of 
service of reports (unless otherwise 
stated), become effective unless exceptions 
have been filed within the 20-day period 
or exceptions have been Seasonably fileq 
by other parties, or the order has been 
stayed or postponed by the Commission, 
State in which applicant has home office 
is shown in “black face’’ type, with name 
of town or city following.) 


Alabama (Attalla)—MC-94201, Sub, 26, 
Ralph M. Bowman, dba Bowman Trans- 
portation Co. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. Specified commodities between 
points in La., Ala., Ark., Miss., Okla., and 
Tex., over irregular routes. 


District of Columbia (Washington)— 
MC-105225, Sub. 3, Service, Inc. Certifi- 
cate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, over described alternate 
regular routes between specified points in 
Va., Md., and W.Va., serving no inter- 
mediate points and serving specified 
terminal points for joinder of routes only, 
with further restrictions. 


Idaho (Pocatello) —-MC-34868, Sub. 13, 
Orange Transportation Co., Inc. Certifi- 
cate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, over a regular route between 
Blackfoot, Ida., and nearest point on US. 
highway 20 within the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Reactor Testing Station Reserva- 
tion, over U.S. highway 20, serving points 
within the reservation as the testing 
station and off-route points, but serving 
no intermediate points. 


Illinois (Aurora)—MC-1382, Sub. 2, 
Valentine Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 
Certificate proposed. Commodities clas- 
sified as meat, meat products, and meat 
by-products, as dairy products, and as 
articles distributed by meat-packing 
houses, over irregular routes from Au- 
rora, Ill., to points in Kendall, La Salle, 
De Kalb, and Lee counties, IIl., except 
those within 25 miles of Aurora, and of 
empty containers for such commodities 
on return movements. 


Illinois (Chicago)—MC-9685, Sub. 32, 
Emery Transportation Co. Permit pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, fresh 
pimentos, in bulk, and in containers, from 
Swedesboro, N.J., to LeSueur, Minn., and 
empty containers on return. 

Illinois (Chicago) -MC-12472, Theodric 
Edinburg, dba Monitor Tours & Travel 
Bureau. License proposed for operation 
by applicant at Chicago as a broker of 
transportation by motor of passengers 
and their baggage, in round-trip all- 
expense tours, beginning and ending at 
Chicago and extending to all points in 
the United States. 

Illinois (Waukegan)—MC-82330, Sub. 
12, Hollis S. Austin, dba Austin Truck 
Service. Certificates proposed. Glassware 
and glassware covers from Streator, II. 
to points in Wis., other than those in 
Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha coul- 
ties, Wis., over irregular routes. 


Indiana (Goshen)—MC-111120, Bitu- 
minous Products Transportation Co., Inc. 
Permit proposed. Asphalt, asphaltum 
and cut-back asphalt, between Summit. 
Ill., and South Bend, Ind., and between 
points in the Chicago, Ill., commercial 
zone, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Elkhart, St. Joseph, Marshall, 
Kosciusko, Miami, Noble, Whitley, L 
grange, De Kalb and La Porte counties, 
Ind., over irregular routes. 


Indiana (Remington) —MC-109767, Cat! 
Culp and Roy Culp, common calTiet. 
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Certificate proposed. Grain from Rem- 
ington to points in Ill. within 150 miles 
of Remington, over irregular routes, in 
addition to authority granted in prior re- 
port. 

Kansas (Wichita)—-MC-30605, Sub. 70, 
santa Fe Trail Transportation Co. Cer- 
tificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between Cottonwood 
Falls, Kan., and Strong City, Kan., over 
Kan. highway 13, serving no intermediate 
points. 

New Jersey (South River)—MC-1091, 
Sub. 3, Garford Trucking, Inc. Denial 
of certificate for want of prosecution pro- 
posed. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, between Washington, D.C., and 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Maryland (Baltimore)—MC-105529, 
Sub. 1, Rocco Citro, dba Roxy’s Trans- 
portation Co. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. Agricultural products, ordinary 
livestock, and cattle, mules and horses, 
other than thoroughbred saddle race 
horses, including attendants and the 
usual equipment accompanying livestock, 
between points in Del., Ky., Md., Me., 
Mass., N.wJ., N.C., N.Y., and Pa., also 
from points in those states, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points on the 
U.S.-Canada international boundary line 
at Niagara Falls, N.Y., Rouses Point, N.Y., 
Houlton, Me., and Fort Kent, Me., over 
irregular routes. 


Michigan (Grand Rapids)—MC--67818, 
Sub. 11, Michigan Express, Inc. Denial 
of certificate proposed. Specified depart- 
ment store and clothing store articles, 
between points in Mass., Conn.. N.Y.. 
NJ., Pa., and Md., on the one hand, and 
fourteen named Michigan points on the 
other, over irregular routes. 

Missouri (Hannibal)—MC--110916, Sub. 
1, Rex W. Minor. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, moving in express 
service, which are at the time in the 
primary custody of and moving on bills 
of lading of a railway express company, 
between Hannibal, Mo., and Moberly, 
Mo., over a specified route serving the 
intermediate points of Paris and Madi- 
son, Mo. 

Missouri (Iberia)—-MC-4027, Sub. 2, 
Jack Fancher, dba Fancher Truck Line. 
Certificate proposed. Petroleum products, 
in containers, from Wood River, IIl., to 
East St. Louis, Ill., with empty con- 
tainers for petroleum products on return 
over a described regular route, serving 
Roxana, Ill., as on off-route point, and 
With no service at intermediate points. 


North Carolina (Raleigh)—MC-12471, 
Tar Heel Tours, Inc. License proposed for 
operation by applicant as a broker at 
Raleigh, N.C., in arranging transporta- 
tion of passengers and their baggage, 
between points in N.C., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in the US. 


New Jersey (Newark) —MC-48409, Sub. 
2, Mahon’s Express. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
over a regular route between Elizabeth, 
N.J., and Newark, over city streets, serv- 
ing no intermediate points, subject to 
conditions, including one that the service 
would be auxiliary to, or supplemental of, 
Pennsylvania Railroad train service. 


New Jersey (Jersey City)—MC-109769, 
Abratiam Blumenthal, dba New Jersey 
Trucking Co. Permit denied, on further 
hearing. Over irregular routes, (1) com- 
Pressed gases, in cylinders and in multi- 
ple unit manifold tank trailers, (a) from | 
Jersey City to Hartford, Conn., points in 
two Conn. counties and in eight N.Y. 


counties, and (b) between Jersey City, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Philadelphia and Bethlehem, Pa., (2) 
empty compressed gas cylinders, (a) 
from Hartford and points in the afore- 
mentioned N.Y. and Conn. counties to 
Jersey City, and (b) between Jersey 
City, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, Philadelphia and Bethlehem, and 
(3), welding apparatus and welding sup- 
plies between Jersey City, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, Hartford and 
points in the N.Y. and Conn. counties 
specified. The examiner said the ap- 
plicant and N.Y. & NJ. Freightways, 
Inc., were under common control and 
management and that the holding by 
applicant of a permit, and, at»the same 
time, the holding by N.Y. & N.J. Freight- 
ways of a cerificate previously issued it 
authorizing operations in the same ter- 
ritory, would not be consistent with 
the public interest and national trans- 
poration policy. 

Ohio (Cincinnati)—MC-110431, Robin 
Automobile Transport Co. Denial of 
certificate proposed. Used motor Vve- 
hicles, except freight trailers and semi- 
trailers, by the truckaway and driveaway 
methods, over irregular routes, between 
points in Hamilton county, O., and those 
in Ky., in the Cincinnati commercial 
zone, on the one hand, and points in 33 
states and D.C., on the other. 

Ohio (Cleveland)—MC-100604, Sub. 2, 
Erie Railroad Co. Certificate proposed, 
subject to restrictions. Passengers and 
their baggage, between Salamanca, N.Y., 
and Bradford, Pa., over a_ specified 
route, serving no intermediate points. 
Applicant, according to the reoprt, pro- 
poses to substitute motor service, using 
a seven-passenger type of automobile, 
for its train passenger service between 
the involved points whereby it will effect 
an annual saving of more than $12,000, 
and “provide a more economical and 
efficient means of serving the public.” 
Under proposed restrictions, applicant 
may not transport passengers and bag- 
gage to or from Bradford, Pa., except 
traffic moving on through railroad 
tickets on applicant’s lines from or to 
Jamestown, N.Y., and points west there- 
of, and from or to points east of Olean, 
N.Y., not including Olean, in service 
which is auxiliary to, and supplemental 
of rail service of the Erie. 

Ohio (Cleveland)—MC-106426, Sub. 4, 
Andrews Transfer Co. Certificate propos- 
ed. General commodities, except house- 
hold goods bettween Cleveland and Ak- 
ron, O., over specified routes, subject to 
restrictions, in the performance of sub- 
stituted motor service for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. 


Ohio (Painesville)—MC-3695, Sub. 1, 
Elston Seward, dba Seward Transporta- 
tion & Moving. Certificate proposed. 
Nursery stock between points in Lake 
county, O., on the one hand, and points 
in Ala., Conn., Del., Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan., 
Ky., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., 
Neb., N.J., N.Y., N.C., O., Pa., R.I., Tenn., 
Va., W.Va., Wis., and D.C., on the other, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables from 
points in Cuyahoga, Lake Lorain and 
Ashtabula counties, O., to points in de- 
fined areas of N.Y., and Pa., and empty 
containers for fresh fruits and vegetables 
on return, over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Easton) —MC-73962, 
Sub. 3, M. Jaffee & Sons. Denial of cer- 
tificate proposed. Household goods be- 
tween Easton, Pa., and Phillipsburg, N.J., 
and points within 30 miles of Easton and 
Phillipsburg, on the one hand, and, on 
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the other, points in Ga., S.C., Fla., Tenn., 
Ky., and Ala., over irregular routes, 
traversing Del., Md., Va., N.C., W.Va., and 
D.C., for operating convenience only. 

Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) — MC-629, 
Sub. 2, Helm’s New York-Pittsburgh Mo- 
tor Express, Inc. Denial of certu.ficate 
proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
specified N.Y. points, over regular routes, 
serving all intermediate points and cer- 
tain off-route points, subject to restric- 
tions. 

Pennsylvania (York) — MC-102616, 
Sub. 497, Coastal Tank Lines, Inc., em- 
bracing MC-102616, Sub. 503, Same. 
Certificate proposed. Petroleum prod- 
ucts, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Titusville, and Neville Island, Pa., to 
points in the Baltimore, Md., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., commercial zones, and 
from Baltimore.to Clarence, Pa., over 
irregular routes, in MC-102616, Sub. 497; 
and petroleum products, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from Titusville to points in 
Frederick and Washington counties, Md., 
Morgan, Berkeley, and Jefferson coun- 
ties, W.Va., and Frederick county, Va., 
over irregular routes, in MC-102616, 
Sub. 503. 


South Dakota (Belle Fourche)—MC- 
108380, Sub. 14, Johnston’s Fuel Liners, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, (1) crude oil from points 
in three Wyo. counties to site of Carter 
Oil Co. refinery at East Billings, Mont., 
and (2) petroleum products, in bulk, in 
tank vehicles, from aforementioned site 
to points in a described S.D. area and 
points in five Neb. counties, conditioned 
on request for cancellation of certificates 
in MC--108380, Subs. 10 and 11. 


Washington (Spokane)—MC-7746, Sub. 
31, United Truck Lines, Inc. Denial of 
certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, serving portion of 
McNary Dam site situated in Umatilla 
county, Ore., and points within 20 miles 
thereof, as off-route points in connec- 
tion with regular-route operations. 


West Virginia (Barboursville) — MC- 
110908, Sam McConkey. Certificate pro- 
posed. Brick and clay products, from 
Barboursville and Charleston, W. Va., to 
points in Scioto, Lawrence, Gallia, Meigs, 
Athens, and Washington counties, Ohio 
(except Portsmouth and Ironton, O.), 
and to points in Lewis, Greenup, Boyd, 
Carter, Lawrence, Johnson, Martin, 
Floyd, and Pike counties, Ky. (except 
Ashland, Ky.), over irregular routes. 


Prehearing Conferences Set 
For Dallas on Dec. 19, 20 


The Commission has issued notices of 
prehearing conferences in motor carrier 
application cases to be held with Ex- 
aminer R. Edwin Brady presiding, at the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex., December 19 
and 20. 

On the earlier date, the applications 
involved are: MC-1124, Sub. 67, Herrin 
Transportation Co., and MC-72257, Sub. 
11, J. V. Braswell, dba Braswell Motor 
Freight Lines. 

On December 20, the following appli- 
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cations of oil-field haulers will be the 
subject of the conference: MC-19564, 
Sub. 31, L. C. Jones Trucking Co.; MC- 
23939, Sub. 46, Asbury Transportation 
Co.; MC-55881, Sub. 6, H. P. and Chrystal 
©. Jones, dba Percy Jones; MC-74929, 
Sub. 1, J. C. R. H., and J. E. Banner, 
dba Banner Bros. Trucking Co.; MC- 
83835, Sub. 21, L. E. (Prince) Wales, dba 
Wales Trucking Co.; MC-97073, Sub. 1, 
Eugene Brown; MC-104413, Sub. 29, and 
Sub. 30, Max Dawson and Wesley Cor- 
bett, dba Dawson & Corbett, Contrac- 
tors; MC-105238, Sub. 8, C. C. and M. R. 
Watson, dba Watson Truck Line; MC- 
105713, Sub. 3, Wilton B. Delafield; and 
MC-105920, Sub. 4, Squaw Transit Co’ 

Each notice sets forth the purposes of 
the conference as being to consider the 
issues, the character of evidence, number 
of witnesses, possible development of evi- 
dence in the form of verified statements 
and exhibits, when and how such testi- 
mony is to be exchanged, the time and 
place of hearings, and procedure at 
hearings. 


Truck Small Shipments 
Hearing Adjourns; Resumes 
In Washington, Jan. 9 


Hearing in the series of cases involv- 
ing suspended increases in minimum 
charges, in rates on small shipments and 
in accessorial charges by Central Ter- 
ritory motor carriers, which began at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, December 
5 (T.W., Dec. 10, p. 11), was adjourned 
by Examiner Naftalin December 9, with 
agreement among parties that it would 
be resumed January 9, 1950, at Washing- 
ton. 

Witnesses scheduled to present testi- 
mony at Washington include William B. 
Saunders, statistician, who will appear 
on behalf of the Central Territory 
Traffic Conference, and C. E. Schreiber, 
statistician for the Wisconsin commis- 
sion. There will also be cross-examina- 
tion of John McWilliams, statistical 
witness for the respondents, who oc- 
cupied the stand much of the final day 
at Chicago. It was agreed that pro- 
testants might also enter evidence in 
rebuttal of Mr. McWilliams’ presenta- 
tion should they desire to do so. 

Mr. McWilliams, with an elaborate 
traffic and cost study, and Earl T. 
Girard, with testimony covering costs 
and expenses of short-haul motor car- 
riers, were the final witnesses for the re- 
spondents. 

Mr. Girard presented statistical ex- 
hibits showing profits of a large number 
of corporations in businesses other than 
transportation. On cross-examination, 
he said that he intended no comparison 
between those businesses and short-haul 
motor transportation, but intended 
merely to show that businesses for which 
motor carriers were performing services 
were making money while many motor 
carriers were not and that, hence, motor 
carriers were contributing to an extent 
to the profits of those businesses. He 
said he was particularly concerned with 
the elimination from the general struc- 
ture of short-haul highway common car- 
rier rates of “all preferential and dis- 
criminatory commodity rates” and “all 
preferential and discriminatory excep- 
tion ratings.” The prevalence of pref- 
erential rates, said he, operated to make 
the rates paid by small merchants, who 
had no such rates, higher; hence the 


result was “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

He pointed out that many of the fac- 
tors that induced such departures from 
regular rate patterns in the long-haul 
rate structure, were not present in the 
short-haul transportation business. As 
to the latter, he said rates ought, quite 
simply, to reflect the cost of service plus 
a reasonable profit for the transporta- 
tion agency. The type of service ren- 
dered by motor carriers on small ship- 
ments over short hauls, he added, was 
different from that offered by any other 
type of carrier, hence the factor of in- 
ter-type competition was of no impor- 
tance. 

Mr. McWilliams cost studies were 
based on’ an analysis of all shipments 
handled by 125 motor carriers on Octo- 
ber 5, 1949, 87 of them being Class I 
motor carriers. These analyses, he said, 
were used in the preparation of his ex- 
hibit according to the formula for the 
separation of expenses among service 
groups and expense accounts presented 
to the accounting section of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., at a 
meeting in Detroit in May, 1948, by Dr. 
Ford K. Edwards, director of the Bu- 
reau of Accounts and Cost Finding of 
the Commission. The witness said he 
had made some deviations from the 
formula in transferring expenses for 
pick-up and delivery from a mileage 
to an hourly basis, and in his payroll 
analysis, but that these did not affect 
the net result of his calculations, which 
was to show that the cost of service of 
motor carriers in Central Territory jus- 
tified the proposed increases. 


Chicago A. of C. & I. 

Arthur H. Schweitert, traffic director, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, said his association had no 
objections to the increases as such. It 
was realized, he added, that recent in- 
creases in the wages of highway trans- 
portation employes and in other items of 
expense called for additions to revenue 
which could only be had through rate 
increases, and that, as a general rule, 
the costs of moving small shipments was 
greater, relatively, than those of moving 
heavier shipments. 

The proposals contained in the sus- 
pended tariffs calling for a 10 per cent 
increase in the charges on shipments 
weighing less than 5,000 pounds, how- 
ever, he said, was on the wrong basis, 
even according those carriers’ an- 
nounced policy in such matters. He 
pointed out that, in an earlier proceed- 
ing, MC 518, Central Territory motor 
carriers had accepted 20 per cent as the 
proper spread between rates on ship- 
ments under and shipments over 5,000 
pounds in weight, and that the dif- 
ferential was justified because smaller 
shipments invariably required terminal 
handling whereas the larger shipments 
usually moved from origin to destina- 
tion without transfer from one vehicle 
to another. 

Now, however, he said, the proposal 
was for a percentage increase, which 
would widen the spread, with the in- 
crease justified only on the basis of need 
for more revenue. That, he added, 
would work a hardship on the small 
shipper. 

He also protested application of the 
10 per cent increase on traffic from and 
to the Chicago trade area as discrim- 
inatory, inasmuch, he said, as it was not 
to be applied to contiguous and compet- 
ing trade areas in Indiana, southern 
Illinois and around St. Louis. 
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The January 9 date for resumption 
of the adjourned hearing was sclecteg 
because, it was stated, most of the 
parties interested in these cases woulq 
be in Washington preparing for the 
hearing in the so-called small shipments 
case, Docket 29556, set for January 10, 


West Coast Motor Conference 


Secretary Bartel, by a notice in MC. 
43762, Sub. 9, Pacific Freight Lines, has 
announced that a prehearing conference 
on an application of Pacific Freight 
Lines, Los Angeles, Calif., for motor. 
carrier operating authority, will be held 
January 4, 1950, at room 449 Post Office 
Building, San Francisco, Calif., with 
Examiner F. Roy Linn presiding. The 
applicant, the notice said, sought au- 
thority to transport general commodi- 
ties, with stated exceptions, between 
various points and over routes in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, and Ari- 
zona. 


STATE ACTION 


Pennsylvania Allows Several 


Train Service Abandonments 


“The Pennsylvania Commission in 
three recent orders has authorized the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co., and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., to discontinue the operation 
of several passenger trains in that 
state,” says Austin L. Roberts, Jr., as- 
sistant general solicitor, National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, Washington, D.C., in 4a 
bulletin to member commissions. 

“The D. L. & W. was permitted to 
abandon all passenger train service by 
the discontinuance of two trains oper- 
ating between Scranton anud Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania, a distance of 80 miles. 
The evidence showed that these trains 
operated at a net out-of-pocket loss of 
approximately $40,000, a year for 1946, 
1947, 1948, and a loss of $29,962 for the 
first five months of 1949. It was esti- 
mated that the loss for the full year 
of 1949 would be between $75,000 and 
$80,000. It was shown that no points 
or places in the area being served by 
the passenger trains proposed to be 
abandoned would be without local pas- 
senger service due to the availability 
of service by other types of carriers. 

“In the second order, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was authorized to dis- 
continue the operation of three pas- 
senger trains between Brownsville and 
Pittsburgh, a distance of 54 miles. The 
out-of-pocket los incurred by operation 
of these trains amounted to $40,080 
during the year 1948. Satisfactory bus 
service is rendered in the area affected. 
In the third order, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was permitted to discontinue 
two passenger trains operating between 
North Trafford and Pittsburgh, a dis- 
tance of 45 miles. Out-of-pocket 1oss 
for these trains amounted to $18,454 in 
the year 1948. Other convenient local 
passenger service was available in the 
area from the applicant and other cal- 
riers.” 








Bo ay * 


Highway construction in the United 


. States will reach an estimated value of 


$1.9 billion in 1950, the U.'S. Department 
of Commerce reports. 
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i eae 
C.A.B. Moves to Extend 
Safety. Compliance Time 


For Intrastate Airlines 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, through 
its Bureau of Safety Regulation, has 
issued a notice of proposed rule-making 
announcing that the board contemplates 
extension until April 1, from January 1, 
of the time within which intrastate com- 
mercial airlines transporting passengers 
on a common carrier basis in excess of 
an established frequency ‘or regularity 
must comply with safety standards the 
same as those applicable to interstate 
operators of comparable regularity or 
frequency. 


The board said that the January 1 
compliance date was prescribed in an 
earlier amendment to part 45 of the 
civil air regulations promulgated by it, 
and observed that the compliance date 
applied to operators entitled to “grand- 
father rights” under the provisions of 
part 45. 

“At the time the amendment was 
promulgated,” it said, “the number of 
operators involved, and the scope of the 
compliance problem, was not fully 
known. Since that time many of the 
operators affected by the rule have ex- 
pressed their desire to comply with the 


safety standards so established, but have 
indicated that the time allowed for com- 
pliance is insufficient for the obtaining 
of the necessary communication equip- 
ment and the establishment of an ap- 
propriate ground organization. The Ad- 
ministrator (of Civil Aeronautics) has 
also advised us that, in view of the num- 
ber of operators involved, his staff would 
not be able to complete the certification 
process by the established date ... 

“The same considerations do not apply 
to persons who are newly entering the 
business, and it is not intended to ex- 
tend the established compliance date for 
such persons.” 

The board said it had been advised 
there was no significant number of com- 
mercial operators subject to part 45 en- 
gaged in carrying passengers in small 
aircraft in intrastate operations “with 
the established regularity or frequency,” 
and added it had therefore been sug- 
gested that the board confine the operat- 
ing requirement of the earlier amend- 
ment for meeting the prescribed safety 
standards to “operations in aircraft of 
12,500 pounds or more maximum cer- 
tificated take-off weight.” Such a pro- 
vision was embodied in the amendment 
now proposed, it said. According to its 
notice, interested persons may partici- 
pate in the making of the proposed rule 
by submitting such written data, views, 
or arguments as they may desire to the 
C.AB., “attention Bureau of Safety Reg- 
ulation,” Washington 25, D.C., within 30 
days from December 14, the date of pub- 
lication of the notice. in the Federal 
Register. 


COURT NEWS 


Two Federal Courts Say I.C.C. May Not 
Limit Rail Motor Subsidiary Rights 


Federal District Courts at Dallas, Tex., and Chicago Permanently 
Enjoin Commission Orders Putting Restrictions on Service of 
Texas & Pacific and Rock Island Railroads’ Mortor Carrier Subsidiaries. 


Two federal district courts have issued 
permanent injunctions against Commis- 
Sion orders that sought to impose on the 
certificates of railroad motor carrier 
Subsidiaries conditions making their 
service entirely auxiliary to and supple- 
mental of railroad service. In one case 
the motor carrier rights had been ob- 
tained by purchase, and in the other 
they had been obtained by purchases 
and by applications filed with the Com- 
Mission. 

In each case the court held that motor 
carrier operating rights were property, 
entitled to protection under the Con- 
Stitution, and that the action of the 
Commission in imposing the conditions 
Was a taking of property by revocation. 

_ One of the decisions was by a three- 
judge statutory court sitting at Dallas, 
Tex., for the northern Texas district, 

las division, in No. 3696, Civil—Texas 
& Pacific Motor Transport Co. v. United 


States of America and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The other decision was by the federal 
district court for the northern Mlinois 
district, eastern division, in Civil No. 
49-C-1005, Rock Island. Motor Transit 
Co. v. United States of America and In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Texas & Pacific Case 


The three-judge court at Dallas, with 
one judge dissenting, permanently en- 
joined an order of the Commission, is- 
sued in January of 1948, which applied 
conditions to a number of motor carrier 
certificates of the Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Co., a subsidiary of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co., uniformly limiting 
the subsidiary’s service to that which is 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of,. rail 
service, whether the rights were obtained 
through purchase or through a grant of 
authority by the Commission, in MC- 
50544, Texas & Pacific Motor Transport 
Co. Common Carrier Application, em- 
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bracing MC-50544, Subs. 1 to 12, inclu- 
sive, and Subs. 14, 19, and 22, reported 
in 47 M.C.C. 753 (T.W., Feb. 14, 1948, p. 
455). 


The January, 1948, report and order 
were by division 5 of the Commission, 
but the entire Commission affirmed the 
division’s action in May of this year when 
it denied petitions for reconsideration. 

In its report, the division said the 
various certificates had been issued as 
the result of individual applications, in- 
volving routes at first physically isolated 
from each other and that the process: 
of separate applications or purchases 
continued “until ultimately the various 
segments were connected to form appli- 
cant’s present system of connecting 
routes extending from New Orleans to: 
Shreveport and Texarkana and thence 
westerly to El Paso.” It asserted that, 
because the applications were not con- 
sidered as parts of an overall scheme 
of establishing a connected system of 
routes, only such conditions had been. 
attached to each certificate as was con- 
sidered at that time necessary. But it 
also observed that one of two forms of 
a condition had been used, reserving to. 
the Commission the right to impose addi- 
tional conditions that might be necessary 
to restrict the operation to a service sup- 
plementing rail service. 


After reviewing contentions of Motor 
Transport, the Dallas court held that 
the testimony supported the subsidiary’s 
allegations as to the amount of money 
it had invested in the business, that it 
had operated before the motor carrier 
act was passed, that the certificates had 
no such conditions attached to them as. 
the Commission had determined should 
be attached, that Motor Transport 
would suffer irreparable damage, and! 
that Motor Transport had had no. 
notice of hearing or proper hearing. 


Court Questions ‘Destruction’ 


The court said the Commission in 
some exhibits, in its pleadings, and 
particularly in its report on further 
hearing by division 5, seemed to think 
that Motor Transport’s line, though the 
court said it was justly and reasonably: 
and legally authorized by both state 
and nation, was too long, and that it 
made one system. The court said it 
might appropriately ask whether such 2 
line, 1,150 miles long, validly acquired’ 
from time to time, might be “summarily 
broken into parts and its independence: 
destroyed,” and whether or not the act 
justified “such destruction.” It then: 
said: 

“The wisdom of Congress is displayed’ 
in the addition to the motor carrier act. 
which permitted such a service to be 
organized by and for the service of the- 
railroad. The main purpose of the 
supervision by the Commission is to save 
the shipping public from the charge of 
exorbitant rates, and the nuisance of 
monopolizing combinations.” 

The court continued by saying that 
the rates charged and filed by Motor 
Transport were in complete accord with 
other motor carrier rates. It said they 
were highly satisfactory to shippers and 
receivers of freight, as represented by 
witnesses for the chambers of commerce 
of Dallas and Fort Worth. 

“This is not to say,’ continued the 
court, “that. the granting of a. certificate 
places a holder beyond the power of the 
Commission to supervise and continue 
to inspect its service. But it is to say 
that the holder of the certificate must be 
recognized as a holder of property and’ 
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that such property may not be taken 
from it without due process and with an 
arbitrary or unreasonable motive.” 


Question of Confiscation 


The Dallas court then cited the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 
Railroad Commission v. Pacific Gas Co., 
302 U.S. 388, as saying the utility had the 
right to a fair and open hearing. The 
Dallas court said the Supreme Court has 
asserted if rates were confiscatory the 
jurisdiction of the Commission was at 
once appropriately invoked, but that, 
while courts did not have a right to ques- 
tion. the correctness of the method or 
reasoning adopted by a _ regulating 
agency, it did have a right to determine 
whether or not the rate would result 
in confiscation. 

“The soul of the controversy here is 
the result that the order has,” continued 
the Dallas court. “There is no debate 
here over the question of inappropriate 
charges, or tariff rates, or combinations, 
or monopolies. The question here is the 
breaking up of a system that has been 
validly acquired, for a legal purpose, and 
which will result in confiscation and ir- 
reparable damage to the complaining 
carrier.” 

After saying there were countless other 
decisions impinging on the theories in- 
volved “in this interesting controversy,” 
the Dallas court cited fourteen cases, 
including I.C.C. v. Parker, 326 U.S. 60. 
In the Parker case, said the Dallas court, 
the contest grew out of a grant of motor 
rights along the line of the Pennsylvania 
in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, adding that 
Mr. Justice Reed pointed out for the 
court the necessity of the certificates to 
Parker arising out of the desire “to have 
a common management of railroad and 
trucks, for better cooperation than would 
be obtained by arms-length contracts or 
agreements.” The Dallas court said the 
evidence showed there were operating 
truck lines that individually could serve 
all way stations, and that the justice had 
said that “we think that it was for a 
motor service to improve an existing rail 
service, and that the Commission had 
authority and administrative discretion to 
order the certificates to issue.” The Dallas 
court said the justice then pointed out 
the need for closer cooperation between 
rail carriers and the motor carriers and 
had declared that “there is no prohibition 
as to a railway acquiring truck lines in 
terms, and such implication is negatived 
by the discretion to grant certificates 
conferred on the Commission by the act.” 
The Dallas court said the dissenting opin- 
ion in the Parker case made the position 
of the court “so clear that one cannot 
escape.” 


‘Supplemental and Auxiliary’ 


The Dallas court then said the thought 
arose as to what, in view of the reason- 
ing of the Supreme Court in the Parker 
case, “auxiliary and supplemental to,” 
which it said was continually used by the 
Commission in the present case, meant. 
And, the court added, “by what authority 
does the Commission read it into the cer- 
tificates issued to the plaintiff.” 

The reasoning of the Supreme Court 
in the Parker Case, said the Dallas court, 
showed that “the very action” of the 
Commission was for the purpose of being 
“supplemental and auxiliary of the rail- 
road carrier.” It said the railroad owned 


the stock in Motor Transport and, with 
that ownership, “we must concede, en- 
gineered the ultimate securing of the 
complete 1,150 miles covered by Trans- 
port which, nearly all of the way, was 
‘auxiliary to and supplemental of’ the 
railroad transportation.” 

The Dallas court then quoted diction- 
ary definitions of “auxiliary” and “sup- 
plemental,” and added it, therefore, 
found that Motor Transport was “auxil- 
iary to and supplemental of” the rail- 
way. It said that was why the railroad 
assisted in its creation and put up the 
money to buy the stock and “to get it in 
working order.” 

This, continued the court, left two 
questions: (a )Is such action monopoliz- 
ing? (b) After having permitted the ac- 
quisition of these certificates, can the 
Commission issue orders that “stifle, 
and, in reality, destroy the value of such 
certificates?” 'The court added that “no 
one learned in the law could permit an 
affirmative answer to that question. It 
is a taking of private property without 
due process. It is confiscation. It is de- 
struction.” 

As to whether or not the action was 
monopolizing, the court said if it was, 
determination of that question had been 
provided for by Congress, which, it said, 
had authorized, in the general wording 
of the motor act, the consolidation or 
purchase of motor carriers to assist the 
railway carrier. Congress required the 
Commission to determine the question 
before authorizing such consolidation or 
purchase, continued the court, adding 
that “in this case the Commission did 
determine the question in the negative 
and authorized the purchases here in- 
volved.” 


Sections of Act Discussed 


Referring to the definition of a com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle contained 
in section 203(a)(14) of the act, the 
court said the attempt by the Commis- 
sion to restrict the term would be a 
usurpation of power, and it added that 
“so, also, there may be no lawful re- 
striction of rates.” It continued by say- 
ing neither did section 208(a), while 
broad, permit a modification of a sepa- 
rate provision of the act itself. It had 
been said, the court asserted, that sec- 
tion 206(a) meant that the Commission 
should preserve substantial parity be- 
tween future and past operations, and 
it added that “a valid grant cannot be 
affected by the addition of an invalid 
condition.” 

The court said the conditions and 
limitations granted under section 208(a) 
must be reasonable and must be required 
by public convenience and necessity or 
to carry out the requirements estab- 
lished under ‘section 204(a)(1) and (6). 
Conditions must conform to the require- 
ments of section 208 and must be con- 
sistent with and fall within the specific 
statutes applicable to common motor 
carriers, the court asserted. Thus, it con- 
tinued, while the Commission might pre- 
scribe the points to be served, it might 
not forbid the participation in joint 
rates and through routes for the simple 
reason that such a provision would be 
inconsistent with the wording of sec- 
tion 216 of the act. 


Nor could revocation be accomplished 
in any way except under section 212, the 
court continued, adding it could not be 
brought about by the imposition of 
terms and conditions, or limitations. It 
quoted the Commission in Quaker City 
Bus Co.—Purchase—Black Hawk Lines, 


TRAFFIC Wort 


Inc., 38 MCC 603, as saying that the 
existence of a certificate created g 
vested motor carrier statute that Stayed 
in force and effect until the certificate 
was revoked in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in section 212(a). The 
court concluded as follows: 

“If we give the Commission power to 
revoke by terms, limitations and condj- 
tions, by an attempted stretch of section 
208(a), then we make section 212(a) ut- 
terly useless. Each section has its pur- 
pose. Each section expresses the intent 
of the Congress. Such intent must goy- 
ern. 

“The permanent injunction will he 
issued as prayed, and a judgment in ac- 
cordance will be drawn and forwarded 
for signature.” 


Rock Island Case 

The federal district court at Chicago 
specifically said that the reservation of 
the right to impose such further limita- 
tions, restrictions, and modifications as 
might be found necessary to insure that 
the service would be auxiliary or supple- 
mentary to train service, would not be 
adequate to change or deprive the Rock 
Island subsidiary of the vested rights 
which the court said the subsidiary ob- 
tained by purchase of two sets of motor 
carrier rights. 

The court also referred to the Com- 
mission’s “attempt to impose” the con- 
ditions and said it was inconsistent with 
the status of the Rock Island subsidiary 
as a common carrier, and cut down its 
rights to exercise the privileges granted 
to it and to its predecessors in interest. 

The Rock Island case arose out of the 
purchase by the railroad subsidiary of 
one set of rights in 1938, in connection 
with which the Commission, in approving 
the transaction, eliminated a condition 
that the motor operation be restricted 
to the rail rates and bills of lading of 
the Rock Island Railroad. The Chicago 
district court said when the transaction 
was consummated (MC-F-445, Rock Is- 
land Motor Transit—Purchase—White 
Line Motor Freight Co., Inc.), Rock Is- 
land Motor Transit began operating on 
the White Line routes “rendering a serv- 
ice at ‘all-motor’ rates as a common cal- 
rier by motor vehicle and also a service 
coordinated with its affiliated railroad.” 
The court also observed that, as a condi- 
tion precedent to consummation, and as 
required by the Commission’s tariff pub- 
lishing regulations, Rock Island Transit 
was obliged to and had adopted the “all- 
motor” tariffs and rates of its predeces- 
sors in interest and had, since April 5, 
1938, continuously engaged in such op- 
erations. 

The other purchase was in MC-F-2327, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co.—Control; Rock Island Motor Transit 
Co.—Purchase—J. H. Frederickson and 
D. H. Frederickson, and MC-29130 (for- 
merly MC-49147), Rock Island Motor 
Transit Co. Common Carrier Applica- 
tion. 

The prior reports were 14 M.C.C. 1763, 
5 M.C.C. 451, and 40 M.C.C. 457. 

On further hearing in those proceed- 
ings, the Commission took occasion I 
a lengthy report to review its intention 
that the service of railroad motor sub- 
Sidiaries be kept “auxiliary to and sup- 
plemental of” rail service, and reaffirmed 
its right to add conditions to certificates. 
Rock Island Transit took that report and 
order into court (T. W. April 30, p. 30). 


The Chicago district court said the 
Commission approved, November 2, 
1944, purchase of the Frederickson 
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transaction without any restrictions and 
that since January 22, 1945, Rock Island 
Transit had operated continuously on 
the Frederickson route and unified that 
route with the White Line route, which 
ynification had been approved by the 
Commission. The court said, in reliance 
on the Commission’s order, Rock Island 
Transit paid the purchase prices of $59,- 
400 and $6,500 called for by its agree- 
ment and also committed itself to large 
expenditures in the development of its 
business. 


Effect of Restrictions 


The .court said the motor subsidiary 
challenged conditions imposed by the 
Commission, that it had no authority to 
perform service under “all-motor” local, 
or joint rates with connecting motor 
carriers, and that it must observe cer- 
tain key point restrictions. The net effect 
of the restrictions, said the court, would 
be “materially to impair and destroy the 
value of the operating rights acquired 
by plaintiff...” 

The court asserted this action reflected 
a change of policy as stated or expressed 
by the Commission in Texas & Pacific M. 
Transport Co. Com. Car. Application, 41 
M.C.C. 721, to which, said the court, re- 
peated reference was made in the 1946 
report, when the conditions were first 
imposed, and in the report affirming the 
1946 findings in April of this year. The 
court said the 1946 report and order were 
the first notice Rock Island Transit had 
“that this new policy would be applied 
to it’ in connection with the two sets 
of purchased rights. 


Rights Held ‘Franchise’ 

The operating rights acquired, con- 
tinued the court, were in the nature of 
“franchise rights and can only be 
changed or revoked as provided by law.” 
It here said the condition in the White 
Line order in 1938 as carried into a cer- 
tificate issued in 1941, that the authority 
granted was subject to such further con- 
ditions as might be necessary to make the 
service auxiliary to rail service, would not 
be adequate to change or deprive plain- 
tiff of “these vested rights.” 

“The fact is,’ continued the court, 
“that plaintiff’s operation is and has 
been auxiliary or supplementary to train 
service within the definition expressed 
by the Commission and as understood by 
Plaintiff in April, 1938, when the rights 
and operating authorities of its prede- 
cessors, White Lines, became vested in 
Plaintiff. So far as the Frederickson 
rights are concerned, no such condition 
was contained in the Commission’s 
— of authorization of November, 

The court said the only basis for a 
change or revocation in whole or in part 
of the rights must be found in section 
212(a) of the fact, and that no such 
basis was “here present or shown.” 

The Chicago court said Rock Island 
Transit was a common carrier within 
the definition of the act. It said the 
Commission assumed it was authorized 
to burden the subsidiary’s certificate with 
the restrictions, adding that “there is 
nothing in the legislative history of the 
motor carrier act” to indicate that Con- 
gress intended the Commission to deal 
with plaintiff because of its railroad 
affili tion in acquisition cases beyond 
the ‘indings required by section 213 of 
the motor carrier act of 1935 and 
its e-enacted provisions in section 
5(2)'a)(b) of the interstate commerce 
act. It said those findings were made 


in the 1938 and 1944 orders of the Com- 
mission and that that “represented 
finality of action.” 

“The proposed restrictions would ma- 
terially change the character of plain- 
tiff’s operating authority and impair its 
ability to fulfill the obligations of a 
common carrier as defined in section 
203(a)(14),” said the court. “The re- 
strictions are repugnant to the express 
provisions of the statute. U.S. v. Caro- 
lina Freight Carrier Corp., 315 U.S. 475.” 

The court continued by saying the im- 
propriety of attempting to “engraft” 
limitations of the sort contemplated by 
the Commission was manifest, since the 
operating rights acquired by Rock Island 
Transit were “grandfather” rights, and 
it again referred to the Carolina Freight 
Carrier case, and quoted language of the 
Supreme Court in striking down a re- 
striction as to certain commodities to 
certain points. 

Later the Chicago district said that, 
Rock Island Transit, having acquired 
the “grandfather” rights, the Commis- 
sion had no lawful power to diminish 
those rights at some later date since 
they had become vested in the motor sub- 
sidiary, unless the Commission acted un- 
der section 212. The court said no claim 
was made that the action in April of 
this year was premised on any authority 
conferred by section 212. Earlier in 
the report the court said the Commis: 
sion made no claim that it was acting 
under that section, and, it said, “the 
court so finds.” 

The court said Rock Island Transit 
said if the order restricting its services 
became effective it would lose gross reve- 


‘nue in excess of a million dollars a 


year, and the court added that “plain- 
tiff’s certificates and operating au- 
thorities are rights with very definite 
value,” which would be destroyed or 
materially impaired by the Commission’s 
action in revoking a substantial portion 
of the authority. Certificates such as 
were involved and the rights they con- 
ferred were “property of value,” said the 
district court, and were entitled to con- 
stitutional protection. The Commission’s 
order violated the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, it held, and per- 
manently enjoined them. 


Hayes Use of ‘Keeshin’ 
Enjoined by Judge LaBuy 


Judge Walter J. LaBuy, in the federal 
court at Chicago, December 9, issued a 


temporary restraining order against 
John L. Keeshin and the Hayes Freight 
Lines, forbidding the use of the name 
Keeshin-Hayes Freight Lines in describ- 
ing the operations purchased by Keeshin 


* and David H. Ratner two months ago. 


(T.W., Oct. 15, p. 11). The order was 
issued on petition of the trustees of the 
Keeshin Freight Lines in process of 
reorganization before Judge LaBuy. 
Keeshin and Ratner have filed a bid 
with the court for the purchase of the 
Keeshin Freight Lines. 


Rail Labor Contract Cases 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on December 12 granted certiorari 
in No. 438, Order of Railway Conductors 
of America, petitioner, v. Southern Rail- 
way Co., thereby undertaking review of a 
South Carolina Supreme Court decision 
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upholding the position of the Southern 
in its resistance of a claim by the O.R.C. 
for additional pay for certain conductors 
employed by that carrier (T.W., Dec. 10, 
p. 63). The U.S. Supreme Court as- 
signed No. 438 for argument immediately 
following the argument in No. 391, 
Marion J. Slocum as General Chair- 
man, Lackawanna Division of Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, v. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co.,.a 
case in which the O.R.T. challenges 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York to interpret a col- 
lective bargaining agreement between 
the O.R.T. and the D. L. & W. The 
Supreme Court has not yet set the date 
for the argument in No. 391. 


1.C.C. Defends Barge-Rail 
Differential Rate Order 
In U. S. District Court 


The Commission has filed a brief with 
the federal district court at Chicago in 
a suit brought by 27 major railroads for 
themselves and other rail carriers, seek- 
ing an injunction against the Commis- 
sion’s supplemental order in No. 26712, 
Rail and Barge Joint Rates (T.W., Sept. 
24, p. 12). 

The Commission, in that proceeding, 
ordered the railroads to establish, on 
or before November 1, barge-rail dif- 
ferential through routes and rates in 
connection with water carriers on the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, as found 
necessary and desirable in a report of 
July 7, 1948. 

The railroads largely based their ob- 
jection to the order on an allegation 
that the Commission had misinterpreted 
section 307(d) of the interstate com- 
merce act to mean that it had a con- 
gressional mandate to prescribe dif- 
ferentials in favor of the rail-barge 
routes regardless of whether or not there 
was any economy in the barge service 
and regardless of any other transporta- 
tion circumstances or conditions. They 
also asserted they could now move the 
traffic all-rail at lesser cost to the ship- 
pers and said shippers not so positioned 
as to be able to use rail-barge service 
would suffer discrimination. 


After reviewing a number of cases in 
which the Commission was spoken of as 
the coordinator of the national trans- 
portation system with the duty of pre- 
serving and fostering all forms of trans- 
port, the Commission said, in reply to 
the rail argument that no economies or 
savings in cost were shown when barge- 
rail service was used, and hence the 
Commission was prevented from pre- 
scribing lower than all-rail rates, that 
if this argument were accepted it made 
“costs” the all-important element in 
rate making. The Commission added 
it had been recognized to itself and by 
the courts in a large number of cases 
that costs were but one element to be 
considered in passing on the reasonable- 
ness of rates. 


The Commission also asserted that a 
statement from its report, quoted by the 
railroads, that it could not find at pres- 
ent demonstrable economies in barge- 
rail transportation on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries which from the 
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standpoint of cost of service would justify 
differentials could not be regarded as 
a finding by the Commission that the 
cost of rail-barge service was as great as, 
or exceeded the cost of, all-rail service. 

The Commission then quoted- section 
307(d) of the act in which it was said 
that the Commission “shall . . . establish 
through routes, joint classifications, and 
joint rates, fares or charges .. .” and 
“shall prescribe such reasonable differ- 
entials as it may find to be justified be- 
tween all-rail rates and the joint rates 
...” and said the use of the word “shall” 
laid a mandatory duty on the Commis- 
sion to establish joint water-rail rates 
lower than corresponding all-rail rates 
when it found such differences to be 
justified. 

It then said the nature of the showing 
on which justification might be found 
presented an administrative question, 
and cited a number of court cases bear- 
ing on the refusal of the courts to in- 
terfere with the expert judgment of the 
Commission in administrative matters. 

The Commission asserted its findings 
were sufficient to sustain its order, and 
that the proper findings had been made. 


Answers to Intervenors 


The contentions of interveners were 
also answered by the Commission in its 
brief. It observed that the Railroad 
Commission of Texas, if it had any 
views on the question when it was un- 
der consideration before the Commis~ 
sion, it had not seen fit to make those 
views known. The Commission said 
Galveston, Houston, and Savannah in- 
terveners had made clear in hearings in 
the proceeding that they were opposed 
to any system of differential barge-and- 
rail rates because of their belief that 
under such a system shippers at New 
Orleans and its vicinity had certain ad- 
vantages the intervenors could not hope 
to have equalized through any adjust- 
ment of rates for all-rail transportation 
on which they depended. 

After further discussion, the Commis.- 
sion said it believed it apparent that, 
apart from the question of port prefer- 
ence, the interventions presented no in- 
dividual issues of substantial importance 
and were intended “merely to bolster 
the case of the complaining railroads 
whose aims happen to coincide with 
those of the interveners.” 


Port Preference 


Under this heading, the Commission 
said the allegation of the Texas inter- 
ests, that the Commission’s order vio- 
lated the ports preference clause of the 
Constitution, was disposed of by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Commission v. Texas & N. O. R. 
Co., 284 U.S. 125, 131. It quoted from 
that case the clause invoked: 

“No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one state over those of an- 
other; nor shall vessels bound to, or 
from, one state, be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties in another.” 

The Commission then continued the 
quotation from the decision to the effect 
that the limitations on the power of 
Congress had been set to prevent pref- 
erence as between states in respect of 
their ports or the entry and clearance 
of vessels, and that it did not forbid such 
discrimination as between ports. The 





court then observed that Congress, acting 
under the commerce clause, caused 
many things to be done that benefitted 
particular ports and incidentally resulted 
to the disadvantage of other ports in 
the same or neighboring. states, such as 
establishing ports of entry, erection and 
operation of lighthouses, improvement of 
rivers and harbors and providing struc- 
tures for the convenient and economical 
handling of traffic. 

The Commission said its order should 
be sustained and the complaint and in- 
tervening complaints should be dismissed. 





Court of Claims Reversed 
In Award for Car Ferry 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on December 12 reversed the judg- 
ment of the U.S. Court of Claims in its 
determination that $161,823.72 was the 
amount to be paid by the United States 
as “just compensation” for the requisi- 
tioning by the federal government, in 
1942, of a car ferry, identified as the 
Maitland No. 1, owned by the Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Navigation Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the New York 
Central and Canadian Pacific railroads. 

Written by Justice Clark, the Supreme 
Court’s opinion was handed down in No. 
39, United States, petitioner, v. The 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Navigation 
Co. Justice Clark said that the govern- 
ment, after requisitioning of the vessel, 
had determined its fair value as $72,500. 
He stated that the Maitland No. 1 was 
“a conventional, steel-hull, two-stacker, 
twin-screw ferry for railroad cars,” built 
in 1916 at a cost of $362,800, which had 
operated on Lake Erie between Ash- 
tabula, O., and Port Maitland, Canada, 
until 1932. The vessel had lain idle at 
Ashtabula from 1937 until August, 1942, 
when it was requisitioned, he said. The 
Supreme Court said that the Court of 
Claims had erred in using, as one basis 
of determination “just compensation” for 
the vessel, the average earnings of the 
Maitland No. 1 between 1916 and 1932, 
and in using, as another basis for such 
determination, the price the owner of 
the vessel might have obtained if it had 
been sold in 1942 on “the Florida 
market.” The case was remanded to the 
Court of Claims for further proceedings 
in the light of the Supreme Court’s opin- 
ion. Justice Frankfurter wrote a con- 
curring opinion. 





Rail Safety Appliance Act 
Ruling Made by High Court 


The safety appliance act made it man- 
datory that railroad cars used in mov- 
ing interstate traffic be equipped with 
couplers that would “remain coupled un- 
til set free by some purposeful act of 
control,’ the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled, December 12, as it 
reversed the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit in No. 56, Sarah 
O’Donnell, Administratrix of the Estate 
of William O’Donnell, Deceased, peti- 
tioner, v. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway 
Co. 

Justice Jackson, who wrote the ma- 
jority opinion of the court, said that the 
action was brought under the federal 
employers’ liability act and that the 
complaint “mingled in a single count 
or cause of action” charges of general 
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negligence and a specific charge thai de. 
fendant “carelessly and negligently” vig. 
lated the safety appliance act by opecrat- 
ing a car not equipped with the pre. 
scribed coupler. He said the husband 


‘of the petitioner “met an unwitnesseg 


death” in defendant’s yards, where he 
was employed as a switching crew mem- 
ber, when two cars that had broken 
loose from a cut of cars as the resuit of 
breaking of a coupler struck other 
standing cars and drove them against 
“those whose couplers decedent had saig 
he was going to adjust.” He said that 
the jury found against the plaintiff ang 
that the Court of Appeals affirmed. The 
Supreme Court reversed on the ground 
that the trial judge had failed to in- 
struct the jury that “to equip a car with 
a coupler which broke in the switching 
operation was a violation of the (safety 
appliance) act, which rendered defend- 
ant liable for injuries proximately re- 
sulting therefrom, and that neither evi- 
dence of negligence nor of diligence and 
care were to be considered on the ques- 
tion of this liability.” 

Justices Frankfurter, Douglas and 
Minton took no part in consideration or 
disposition of the case. Justice Burton 
wrote a dissenting opinion, in which 
Justice Reed concurred, stating the view 
that Congress had not written into the 
safety appliance act a mandatory re- 
quirement that cars used in moving in- 
terstate traffic must be equipped with 
couplers that would remain coupled un- 
til set free by some purposeful act of 
control.” 


MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


(Digests of statements issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission concerning 
prosecutions, in federal courts, for vio- 


lations of motor carrier provisions of the 
interstate commerce act or of Commission 
rules and regulations thereunder, appear 
below.) 





Alabama middle district, southern di- 
vision, at Montgomery. On November 
29, Rudolph Herring, a motor carrier, of 
New Brockton, Ala., and Dorsey Trailers, 
Inc., a shipper, of Elba., Ala., were fined 
a total of $400 following entry of their 
separate pleas of guilty to an informa- 
tion charging them with violations. Each 
defendant was fined $200 and the fines 
were required to be paid. Rudolph Her- 
ring was charged with operating as a 
common carrier of property for com- 
pensation without a Commission cer- 
tificate authorizing the described opera- 
tions. Dorsey Trailers, Inc., was charged 
with aiding and abetting in the commis- 
sion of the offenses. 

Eastern South Carolina district, Flor- 
ence division, at Florence. Lew William 
Brown and Alton T. Brown, doing busi- 
ness as Brown Transfer Co., of Lake 
City, S.C., were fined a total of $600, 
December 7, following pleas of guilty to 
an information charging them with fail- 
ing to have on file doctor’s certificates 
for certain drivers in their employ and 
with failing to require certain drivers to 
prepare driver’s logs. Each defendant 
was fined $300, and the fines were 
ordered paid in full. 

Georgia middle district, Athens di- 
vision, at Macon. Louis Patz, dba Harper 
Motor Lines, Elbertson, Ga., on Decem- 
ber 1) was fined $400 following entry of 
his plea of nolo contendere to an in- 
formation charging him with operating 
as a common carrier of) property for 
compensation without a Commission cet- 
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The cheery little guy with the red cheeks and the 
twinkle in his eye doesn’t have to be told that Rocket 
Freight is tops for getting the bigger shipments 
through on time for Christmas deliveries. As Santa’s 
helper Rock Island has done a grand job for many a 
year. And better than ever now! For those powerful 
4050-horsepower Diesel freight locomotives perform 
as few locomotives can! And, as always, Rock Island 
freight specialists are eager to see that every shipment 
entrusted to Rock Island is crated right—routed 
right—delivered right. 


FREIGHTS — 
- Express-speed, Diesel pow- 
ered freights between terminal 


points, expediting service to 
and from intermediate cities. 
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CO-ORDINATED _ 
RAIL-TRUCK SERVICE 
Nearly 5,000 miles of truck transit 


lines, providing pick-up and delivery, 
door-te-deoor merchandising service. 
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EXPEDITED 
“PACKAGE CARS” — 


More than 25,000 special Package Cors 


annually, providing better protection ~— 
_ for small shipments and minimizing — 
~ delay en route’ to break-up points. 
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tificate authorizing the described opera- 
tions and with permitting and requir- 
ing his drivers to remain on duty for 
excessive weekly hours. 

Maryland district, at Baltimore. Penn- 
sylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O., on December 5, was fined $2,000 
and costs on entry of its plea of guilty 
to an information charging it with per- 
mitting and requiring its drivers to re- 
main on duty for excessive weekly hours 
and to operate vehicles for excessive 
daily hours; with failing to repair defects 
in its equipment reported by its drivers 
before returning vehicles to _ service; 
and with failing to keep new Vehicles 
equipped with operative speedometers, 
all in violation of the motor-carrier 
safety regulations. The defendant had 
previously been convicted for permitting 
and requiring its drivers to remain on 
duty for excessive weekly hours. The 
fine and costs were required to be paid. 

Pennsylvania middle district, at Scran- 
ton. In a civil proceeding instituted by 
the Commission, a permanent injunction 
was entered on November 25, enjoining 
and restraining McPeak Freight Lines, 
Inc., of Scranton, from transporting or 
engaging in the transportation of prop- 
erty for compensation without first hav- 
ing on file with the Commission ap- 
Proved evidence of insurance coverage 
as required by the Commission’s insur- 
the defendant had transported pruperty 
ance regulations. The proceeding was 
based on a Commission allegation that 
since June 8, without approved evidence 
of cargo insurance having been on file 
with the Commission. 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Cases Recently Decided by State and 


Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


United States District Court S. D. New 
York 


Failure to dog down large steel covers 
of two deep tank hatches in which 


TC 


Dpseame ——— 


RIDGE 


T.C. A.— 


there was water for ballast rendered ves- 
sel unseaworthy. 

Very heavy seas, heavy rain squall and 
at times a wind force of 9 and 10 on 
the Beaufort Scale off Cape Hatteras 
in latter part of March should have been 
anticipated in stowage of cargo. 

Damage to cargo during storm off 
Cape Hatteras in March was not due to 
perils of the sea or act of God, but to 
unseaworthiness of the vessel and im- 
proper’ stowage of cargo. Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act, Secs. 4(1), (2) (a, ¢, 
d, q), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(1), (2) 
@, ¢..d, @. 

A common carrier has the burden of 
bringing a loss within an exception. 

In libel for damage to cargo, the car- 
rier had the burden of proving by a fair 
preponderance of evidence two special 
defenses for limitation of liability. Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(5), 46 
U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(5). 

Large pieces of machinery which were 
shipped on skids, not cased or crated, 
were “packages” within limitation of 
liability provisions of statute and bill 
of lading. Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Act, Sec. 4(5), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(5). 

An uncrated tractor should not be re- 
garded as if it were described as’ crated, 
and the use of the printed word 
“package” on bill of lading should not 
be construed as a Stipulation that the 
tractors were packages under the statute. 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, Sec. 4(5), 
46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1304(5). 

Any attempt by carrier to modify the 
limitation provisions of the _ statute 
through a printed provision of a bill of 
lading should be carefully scrutinized 
by the courts. Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, Sec. 4(5), 46 U. S. C. A. Sec. 
1304(5). 

Where eleven tractors were shipped 
uncrated and were damaged because of 
unseaworthiness and improper storage 
of cargo, limitation liability of carrier 
as to each tractor was $4,270, or 8.54 
freight units of 40 cubic feet each 
multiplied by $500. Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Act, Sec. 4(5), 46 U. S. C. A. 
Sec. 1304(5). 


Where rock crusher knocked down 
was shipped in 21 items, 5 on skids, other 
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parts in 11 crates and 4 cases anc one 
large part was shipped as such, and 
shipment was damaged because o: un- 
seaworthiness and improper stowag», aj] 
the items except the last were to be con- 
sidered packages under limitation pro- 
visions of statute, and limitation lia »ility 
of carrier was $500 each as to all items 
except the last, the limitation of liadility 
for which was $8,027.50, or 16 11/200 tons 
multiplied by $500. Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Act, Sec. 4(5), 46 U.S. CA 
Sec. 1304(5). (Middle East Agency y, 
The John B. Waterman, 86 F.Supp. 487), 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 
Traffic Cases Recently. Decided by State and 


Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 


right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 


Loss of or Injury to Goods 


Supreme Court, Special Term, New York 
County, Part I 


Where defendant airline offered no 
proof in opposition to plaintiff’s motion 
for summary judgment for value of a 
rare book allegedly shipped by plaintiff 
over defendant airline but never re- 
ceived by consignee, defendant could not 
claim benefit of rule that carrier could 
not be liable if it proved that it and its 
agents had taken all necessary measures 
to avoid damage or that it was impossible 
for them to take such measures. 

Where airline’s waybill stated that 
transportation was subject to rules es- 
tablished by Warsaw Convention and 
one rule provided that liability of carrier 
shall be limited to 250 franc per kilo- 
gram, unless consignor has made at time 
of delivery a special decalaration of 
value, but plaintiff made no such decla- 
ration, he could recover only stipulated 
sum of 250 francs for loss of allegedly 
rare book weighing a fraction less than 
a kilogram. 

Where airline’s waybill provided that 
transportation was subject to rules re- 
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T.C.A. links U. S. cities to Canadian centers coast to 
coast, Britain, Bermuda and the Caribbean. Con- 
venient connections to European and South 
American centers. Low aircargo rates now in ef- 
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lating to liability established by War- 
saw Convention, which required state- 
ment of agreed stopping places, and way- 
pill states “See list of schedules stopping 
places in time tables of the carriers con- 
cerned which lists are made part hereof”, 
international character of air carriage 
could be determined from place of de- 
parture and place of destination appear- 
ing on face of air waybill, and limitations 
of liability established by rules applied. 
(Kraus v. Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maat- 
schappij, N. V., 92 N. Y. S. 2d 315). 
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LEGISLATION 
Sk RS RS TT RTE 
Canada’s Action in Airline 
Case Hit by Sen. McCarran 


A member of the professional staff 
of the Senate judiciary committee, 
headed by Senator McCarran, of Nevada, 
was sent to Ottawa, Canada, by the 
committee chairman to attend a hearing 
begun December 12 by the Canadian 
Transport Board in a proceeding pur- 
suant to an order of the board directing 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., a U.S.-flag carrier 
operating between Montreal and New 
York City, to show cause why its Cana- 
dian license should not be revoked 
(T.W., Dec. 10, p. 32). 


As he announced his decision to send 
an “observer” to the Ottawa hearing, 
Senator McCarran said that Colonial 
Airlines had obtained a court injunction 
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against issuance by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board of a permit authorizing op- 
erations by Trans-Canada Airlines be- 
tween Montreal and New York, pending 
the outcome of a test of the constitu- 
tionality of the US.-Canada air trans- 
port agreement. 

He said that “retaliatory action” such 
as that taken by the Canadian govern- 
ment against Colonial seemed to him to 
be “a direct interference of a foreign 
power in our judicial processes.” 

“Actions such as this cannot be toler- 
ated by the United States government,” 
he said. “Because of the complicated 
legal situation and the possible serious 
consequences of such action I have di- 
rected that a member of the professional 
staff of the Senate judiciary committee 
be present as an observer at the hearing 
and to make a full report to me of the 
proceedings.” 





Head of House Committee 
Plans Air Accident Inquiry 


Representative Crosser, of Ohio, chair- 
man of the House interstate and foreign 
commerce committee, has announced 
that he will call his comittee into session 
immediately after the reconvening of the 
81st Congress, January 3, to consider 
“the serious problem that is presented 
by the large number of aircraft accidents 
and the great loss of lives resulting 
therefrom within the last few months.” 

He issued his announcement shortly 
after four persons were killed and 19 
injured in the crash of a Capital Airlines 
plane in shallow water of the Potomac 
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River near the Washington National Air- 
port the night of December 12, only a 
few hundred yards from the scene of 
an Eastern Air Lines crash, November 
1, 1949, in which 55 persons were killed. 

Chairman Crosser called attention in 
his announcement to a bill introduced by 
him (H. R. 5561), now pending before 
his eommittee, providing for reestablish- 
ment of the Air Safety Board. He said 
he was ‘receiving support for and en- 
dorsement of this proposed legislation 
from the public as well as from other 
members of Congress. 
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Railroad Retirement Board 


Reviews October Activity 


Retirement benefits certified by the 
Railroad Retirement Board in October 
totaled $24,819,000, a new record high, 
$325,000 above the previous record month 
of June, 1949, according to the board. 
The October total was $422,000 higher 
than that for September, said the board. 
The increase, it said, was the result of 
the large number of new awards in the 
month, a net of 2,600: beneficiaries being 
added to the current payment rolls in 
October. The total number of bene- 
ficiaries in current-payment status at 
the end of the month was 365,000, it 
said. 

Retirement applications filed in Oc- 
tober numbered 2800, of which 2100 were 
active on receipt, said the board, both 
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figures differing little from September. 
It added that the number of applica- 
tions available for adjudication was 12,- 
200 in the»month, of which 3,200 were 
processed, leaving a “pending load” of 
9,000, about 300 fewer than at the end 
of September. In October there were 
awards of 3,100 annuities, 100 more than 
in September, the board reported. De- 
spite this slight increase, the number 
of awards was the highest for any month 
since June, it added, because there was 
a sharp drop in annuity terminations. 
Total current-status annuitants on Oc- 
tober 31, it said, was 229,800, or 1,600 
more than at the beginning of the 
month. The average annuity payment 
in October was $83.44 and the average 
pension $71.13, the board reported. 

As to survivor benefits, it said the 
October awards included 2,100 monthly 
and 3,000 lump-sum payments. At the 
end of the month, according to the 
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board, there were current 125,800 month} 
benefits, an increase of 1,100 over the 
end of September; and the lump-sum 
payments numbered 400 more in Orc. 
tober than in September. 

Unemployment benefit operation:, the 
board said, “in October establishec new 
all-time records, rising substan ‘ially 
above the high levels of other recent 
months. The figures for beneficiaries, 
benefit payments, and applications were 
almost ten times as large as those for 
October, 1948; the claims figure was 
nearly eight times as large.” A table 
included in the report showed that $14- 
244,000 was paid out in employment 
benefits to 228,400 beneficiaries, an aver- 
age of $35.81 each. Sickness benefits, 
excluding maternity, totaled $2,588,000 
to 38,600 beneficiaries, an average of 
$41.31; maternity payments totaled $192, 
000 to 1,500 individuals, an average of 
$60 each. 


TRANSPORTATION 
STATISTICS 


Bureau of Census to Poll 
All U.S. Ship Personnel 


The Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced that 
its seventeenth decennial census of popu- 
lation which will be started on April l, 
1950, will include personnel of American 
flag merchant ships “everywhere in the 
world,” and that it will employ a short 
questionnaire to enumerate officers and 
crewmen of all American-documented 
vessels. 

The bureau said the enumeration of 
officers and crewmen had been the sub- 
ject of a special undertaking by it and 
that in reaching the far-flung merchant 
vessels and their personnel it would have 
full cooperation of the Maritime Com- 
mission and of the ship operators. 

The questionnaires, the bureau ex- 
plained, would be used only in the 
enumeration of officers and crewmen 
abroad merchant vessels plying the 
Great Lakes, coastal waters and the high 
seas, and those on naval, Coast Guard 
or other government craft. Personnel of 
fishing craft and of inland waterways, 
it said, would be enumerated by census 
takers in their home districts. Officers 
and seamen unemployed or staying at 
their shore lodgings on April 1, 1950, the 
bureau added, also would be interviewed 
by local enumerators. 

In general, the type of questions to be 
asked of ships’ personnel will be limited 
to citizenship, age, marital status, armed 
forces services, occupation, employment, 
education, salaries and wages, according 
to the bureau. It said officials had as- 
sured those who must answer these 
questions that the answers would be used 
solely for statistical purposes. Continu- 
ing, the bureau said: 

“When an officer or crew member fills 
in his questionnaire, on April 1, 1950, 
he should seal it immediately. It will not 
be reopened until it reaches the appro- 
priate tabulating unit of the Census 
Bureau. 


“To reach all American flag merchant ~ 


vessels, a time schedule of handling the 
questionnaires has been worked out care- 


fully. Adequate quantities of the ques- 
tionnaire will be forwarded to ship op- 
erators in time to be delivered by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950. Operators will mail appro- 
priate packets of the forms to their ships, 
which are due to receive them on or be- 
fore March 1. On April 1, all ship mas- 
ters will distribute them to their officers 
and crew members regardless of whether 
they are American citizens. 

“All personnel should fill out the forms 
and return them to the ship masters by 
April 2. They then will be mailed by the 
ship masters to the operators so as to 
insure arrival by May 1. Operators, ac- 
cording to the schedule, will return them 
to the Census Bureau by June 1, after 
which they will be tabulated.” 


Rail Wages, Employment, 
Under August Year Ago 


Compensation paid to employes of 
Class I steam railways, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, 
amounted to $385,623,753 in August of 
this year, as against $406,204,151 in Au- 
gust last year, a decrease of 5.07 per 
cent, according to Statement M-300, pre- 
pared by the Commission’s Bureau of 
Transportation Economics and _ Statis- 
tics. 

The total number of employes who re- 
ceived pay in August, 1949, was reported 
by the carriers as 1,202,064, a decrease 
of 10.88 per cent under August, 1948. 

The total number of hours paid for 
was 10.54 per cent less in August of this 
year than in August of 1948. A com- 
parison of the number of employes who 
received pay in the month with the total 
hours paid for showed 206 hours an em- 
ploye in August, 1949, and 206 hours in 
August, 1948. Employes paid on an 
hourly basis in August, 1949, received 
pay for 9,748,267 hours of overtime, 
which was 4.35 per cent of the straight 
time paid for. The corresponding per- 
centage for August, 1948, was 6.20. 

Compensation for “time paid for but 
not worked” for August, /1949, was re- 
ported as follows: Executives, officials 
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and staff assistants, $263,658; profes- 
sional, clerical, and general, daily basis, 
$1,007,959, hourly basis, $5,052,893; main- 
tenance of way and structures, daily 
pasis, $104,755, hourly basis, $3,371,698; 
maintenance of equipment and stores, 
daily basis, $429,979, hourly basis, $7,- 
623,209; transportation (other than train, 
engine, and yard), daily basis, $286,069, 
hourly basis, $2,715,144; and transporta- 
tion (yardmasters, switch tenders, and 
hostlers), daily basis, $271,836, hourly 
pasis, $291,461. 

In the train’ and engine service, com- 
pensation paid was reported as follows: 
Straight time actually worked, $68,826,- 
098; straight time paid for $85,044,732; 
overtime paid for, $8,228,270; construc- 
tive allowances, $11,488,641; total, $104,- 
761,643. Miles actually run were reported 
as 420,643,448, and miles paid for but 
not run, 50,820,526, 





November Rail Port Traffic 


Though there was an increase of 92 
percent in the number of carloads of 
coastal freight, except coal, unloaded at 
US. Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports in 
November this year as compared with the 
same month of 1948, the unloadings of 
rail carloads of export and coastal freight 
combined showed a net decrease of 19 
per cent in November, 1949, below No- 
vember, 1948, according to data compiled 
by G. C. Randall, manager of port traffic, 
Association of American Railroads. 

Mr. Randall reported that 17,554 car- 
loads of coastal freight were unloaded at 
the ports in November as against 3,941 


Serrated top edges of the bearing bars 
in Blaw-Knox Steel Grating give a foothold 
with teeth in it on tank car running boards, 


brake steps and platforms. 


Easy installation, easy replacement when damaged, 
long life and ruggedness, and open self-cleaning con- 
struction are valuable additional features. 


Quick delivery to meet your requirements. 
Send for Bulletin No. 2228 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


of Blaw-Knox Company 
2120 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


FoR A SAFE FOOTHOLD 


cars in the same month last year. Cars 
of export grain unloaded totaled 18,841 
for the 1949 month compared with 20,787 
for November last year, a decrease of 
9 per cent, while cars of commodities 
other than grain or coal unloaded in 
November, 1949, totaled 36,208, as against 
52,606 in November, 1948, thus showing 
a decrease of 31 per cent. 


Lightweight Railroad Car 


Production Figures Issued 


Lightweight railroad cars manufac- 
tured for domestic roads in the three 
postwar years of 1946-48 would form a 
train about 400 miles long, according to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

“This train,” the institute said, “would 
be made up of more than 41,000 new 
freight cars, nearly all owing their light- 
ness to low alloy steels, and about 2,200 
passenger-train cars, built largely of 
low alloy and stainless steels. 

“Lightweight cars are those in which 
weight, when empty, has been reduced 
by the use of high strength steels or of 
light nonferrous metals. With the use 
of these materials, cars can be built 
lighter than by older standards without 
reduction in load capacity or even with 
some increase in capactiy, safety and 
length of service. 

“In the past three years, 41,303 domes- 
tic freight cars have been built with the 
use of high strength steel in varying 
amounts from less than two tons per car 
to more than 17 tons, according to data 
by the American Railway Car Institute. 
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This total number was a little over 18 
per cent of the freight cars delivered to 
the roads in this period. This ratio, still 
rising, has been built up from less than 
8 per cent of the new cars in 1937. 


“Freight car weight can be reduced 15 
to 20 per cent by the use of alloy steel. 
Lightweight construction has been 
adopted more widely in passenger train 
cars than in freight cars. In the past 
15 years more than 5,200 passenger train 
cars have been built for domestic use, ex- 
clusive of troop cars, and nearly all of 
them have been lightweight, equivalent 
to more than 10 per cent of the cars in 
use in 1948. 

“Through the use of alloy and stainless 
steels and other high strength metals the 
weight of new coaches has been cut to 
around 50 tons each, compared with 70 
tons on the old standard, while sleeping 
cars have been reduced from 80 tons to 
60 tons. These differences account also 
for the change from six-wheel trucks to 
four wheels. Part of the weight reduc- 
tion in car bodies has been offset by 
added accessories.” 


Freight Car Deliveries 


Domestic freight car deliveries in 
November totaled 4,376, the American 
Railway Car Institute, New York, N. Y., 
announced. October production was 
4,532 cars, it said, adding: 

“Of November deliveries, 2,649 were 
from the car builders and 1,727 were 
built in railroad shops. Production on 
the leading types of cars was: Box 1,017, 
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FRISCO’S 
New LCL DIRECTORY 


Shippers to, through and from the 
Southeast and Southwest, and to 
and from the Pacific coast can 
tell at a glance the point-to-point 
time required for shipments by 
FRISCO merchandise cars. For 
free copy of the Directory address: 





T. H. Banister, Asst. Vice-President 
FRISCO, Frisco Blidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


hopper 1,394, gondola 1,155, refrigerator 
128, tank 144. 

“Orders during November totaled 1,145, 
of which 95 were placed with the car 
builders and 1,050 in railroad shops. 

“The backlog of orders as of December 
1 was: Car builders, 5,040; railroad 
shops, 9,106; total, 14,146. This compares 
with 17,377 on November 1 and 106,405 
on December 1, 1948.” 


Merchant Marine Status 


The privately-owned U. S. ocean-going 
merchant fleet (vessels of 1,000 gross 
tons and over) totaled 1,205 ships of 
14,265,000 deadweight tons on December 
1, the National Federation of American 
Shipping reported in its monthly status 
of the American merchant marine. 

‘The report showed the privately-owned 
and operated fleet composed of 735 dry 
cargo and combination vessels of 7,371,000 
dwt. and 470 tankers of 6,894,000 dwt. 
The report noted that the December 1 
figures showed the fleet one vessel and 
about 3,000 dwt. below the November 1 
position. 

In November one Victory ship was 
purchased from the Maritime Commis- 
sion, one Liberty tanker was converted 
for dry cargo use and two overage cargo 
vessels were removed from documenta- 


TRAFFIC \Vortp 
tion. For the seventh consecutive n onth, 
no new vessels were added to the pri- 
vately-owned ocean-going fleet from new 
construction. 

The number of government-owned 
vessels under bareboat charter to rrivate 
operators continued to decline, ther: now 
being a net of 119 vessels currently 
scheduled to continue in operation com. 
pared to 150 a month ago. Government- 
owned ships under General Agency 
Agreements decreased from 16 to 6, ang 
the National Defense Reserve Fleet in- 
creased from 2,056 to 2,105, excluding 
tugs, cableships and military auxiliaries 


Freight Car Report 


U. S. railroads reported an average 
daily surplus of 15,653 freight cars and 
an average daily shortage of 2,907 
freight cars for the week ended De- 
cember 3, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

The surplus was Made up as follows: 
Plain box, 3,242; auto box, 1,228; fiat, 
1303; gondola, 2,056; hopper, 1.477 (150 
covered); stock, 1,974; refrigerator, 3,689, 
and miscellaneous, 684. 

The shortage consisted of 794 plain 
box, 11 flat, 245 gondola, 1,850 hopper 
(20 covered), and 7 miscellaneous cars. 


NEW SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 
IN iceland 


U.S. Airlines Announces 


‘Low’ Air Freight Rates 


Ralph W. Starkey, executive vice- 
president and general manager of USS. 
Airlines, Inc., one of four air freight 
carriers certificated by the Civil. Aero- 
nautics Board (T.W., Aug. 6, p. 47), has 
announced that his airline is establish- 
ing ‘the lowest air freight rates in the 
history of certificated air carriers.” He 
asserted that the new rates were “al- 
most as low as first-class rail rates.” 

US. Airlines operates on north-and- 
south routes in an area east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and serves New York, N.Y., 
Newark, N.J., Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, 
Ala., Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, La., and 
Jacksonville, Miami, St. Petersburg and 
Tampa, Fla. 

“Computed on a ton-mile basis,” said 
Mr. Starkey, “shippers moving goods 
north and south can now enjoy air 
freight rates comparable to those en- 
joyed by transcontinental shippers.” 


HIGHWAY 


New Reo Tandem Trucks 


Reo Motors, Inc., has announced pro- 
duction of a new (Model E-226) series 
of tandem trucks, powered by the com- 
pany’s new Gold Comet gasoline engine 
having a maximum gross horsepower of 
140 at its governed speed of 3,200 r.p.m., 


rated at 34,000 pounds gross vehicle 
weight, and available in five wheel-bases 
ranging from 150-inch to 203-inch, with 
hydraulic or full air brakes. 


Vans, Cargo Planes Carry 


Furnishings to New Hotel 


North American Van Lines, Inc., has 
called attention to its participation in 
what it terms “one of the largest mass- 
movements of hotel furnishings ever 
handled by van and cargo plane’”—the 
transportation from several points in 
continental United States of the fur- 
nishings for the new $6,000,000 Caribe- 
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Hilton hotel opened this month at San 
juan, Puerto Rico. 

All uncrated furniture purchased 
through the contract department of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. by the Hilton Inter- 
national Hotel Corporation for the 
Caribe-Hilton hotel was hauled to three 











to San Juan by Eastern Air Lines from 
two of those points—Newark, NJ., and 
Chicago, Ill—and by Pan American Air- 
ways from the other consolidation point, 
Miami, Fla., according to North Ameri- 
can Van Lines. It said that the first of 
approximately 25 plane--loads of the hotel 
furnishings, costing an estimated total 
of $1,000,000, was loaded at the Chicago 
airport on October 30. Various truck 
lines hauled commodities for the hotel 
to the airport hangars, where North 
American Van personnél loaded them 
into the cargo planes with the furniture. 

Captain C. Hilton, one of the owners 
of the Caribe-Hilton hotel, supervised the 
unloading and distribution of the fur- 
nishings at point of destination in Puerto 
Rico. 


























New Trailers of Alger Co. 


Have Nailable Steel Floors 


A. C. Scott, president of the Geo. F. 
Alger Co., of Detroit, Mich., has an- 
nounced that his company has purchased 
50 new flat-bed trailers equipped with 
nailable steel flooring, “to meet the need 
for stronger floors resulting from in- 



















Workman loading one of the Alger company. trucks 
equipped with nailable steel flooring. 





creased use of fork trucks and the con- 
centrated loads being carried” in the 
Alger truck line’s trailers. 

He said the new trailers were being 
built by the Fruehauf Trailer Co. The 
Nailable steel flooring, he said, was a 
Product of the Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration and consisted of rigid, curved- 
flange steel channels, welded to the 
chassis and spaced to provide grooves 
into which ordinary nails could be driven 
through a plastic composition which 
Was gunned into the grooves to form a 
tight seal and applied to the surface to 
Provide anti-skid properties. The oper- 
ating and maintenance departments of 

Company had noted economies with 
the use of nailable steel flooring as a 
Neplacement material in the last three 
years, he said. 








Wes? Coast Employe Training 


Twenty associate memberships in the 
Reseach Institute of America have been 


consolidation points and was then flown * 


Purchased for as many “second-line 





management” employes of West Coast 
Fast Freight, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
B. M. Stewart, president, has announced. 
He said the institute, a fact-gathering 
organization, would periodically supply 
current trend and development reports 
on economics, government, and employe 
personnel to the firm’s branch managers 
and operations supervisors. Member 
employes, he added, were expected ‘to be 
better equipped to make company deci- 
sions by interpreting the Institute’s 
reports in the light of problems arising 
in the trucking industry. 


Philadelphia Rail Freight 


Facilities Map Issued 


The transportation bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has issued, for distribution to inter- 
ested shippers, a Philadelphia railroad 
freight facilities map, drawn by the Phil- 
adelphia City Planning Commission in 
collaboration with officials of railroads 
serving the city. 

Among the rail carrier facilities in 
Philadelphia shown on the map, which 
is 35 inches by 45 inches in size, are car- 
load stations, carload and less-carload 
stations, less-carload stations, lighterage 
limits, car float routes, major passenger 
stations, and ferry routes of the four 
railroads serving the area—the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Reading 
and the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines. The maps may be purchased from 
the Philadelphia Chamber for $1 each, 
with a 10 per cent discount on orders 
for 25 or more. S. H. Williams is man- 
ager of the Chamber’s transportation 
bureau. 


WATER 


New Houston Wharf 


The Houston Port and Traffic Bureau 
has announced that it is asking for bids 
for construction of an open-type wharf 
at the Port of Houston, 60 feet wide by 
500 feet long, complete with rail and 
truck facilities, estimated to cost more 
than $1,000,000. It said the facility, 
which would be the latest addition in 
the port’s $9,000,000 improvement pro- 
gram, would be known as wharf 16 and 
located east of the Turning Basin. The 
new wharf, according to W. F. Heavey, 
port director, “will fill an urgent. need 
for more open wharfage at the Port 
of Houston to handle lumber, pipe and 
other materials which do not require 
shed coverage.” 

The initial traffic load through the 
2,900-foot Pasadena tunnel under the 
Houston ship channel which is now be- 
ing constructed as part of an improve- 
ment program of the Port of Houston 
to eliminate cross-channel ferry opera- 
tions and to speed-up movement of ships 
into Houston as well as opening up the 
north side of the channel for industrial 
development, is expected to average 
10,000 vehicles a day, says the Houston 
Port and Traffic Bureau. Engineers had 
recommended access roads, traffic cir- 
cles, underpasses and other installations 
to handle the expected flow through the 
tunnel, the bureau said, adding that it 
was estimated that these improvements 
would cost approximately $1,481,000. 
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SHIPPER-CARRIER MANAGEMENT 


AN INTERPRETIVE SECTION APPEARING 3rd ISSUE MONTHLY 


The Elements of 


FREIGHT RATE MAKING 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


Professor of Transportation and Public Utilities, University of Pennsylvania 
Director of Education, American Society of Traffic and Transportation 


Dr. Wilson, who needs no introduction to TRAFFIC 
WORLD readers; here sets forth what might be called a 
‘primer’ on freight rates and rate-making procedures. 


On this complex subject the information presented is 
entirely basic, forms a valuable review for the seasoned 
traffic executive, and certainly is important background 
for the junior executive and traffic department staff 


members. 


This article is the first of a short series of installments 
which will later be reprinted in booklet form. 


Part 1— FREIGHT RATES AND CLASSIFICATION 


REIGHT RATES are prices—the 

prices charged for the services ren- 
dered by transportation carriers for the 
transportation of goods. The term is 
a contraction of the. words, “rate of 
charge.” The term charge is now used 
in transportation in two distinct ways, 
which sometimes cause confusion: first, 
to indicate the prices of supplemental 
services such as switching, fabrication 
in transit, demurrage, or other services, 
the charges for which are added to the 
tates; and, second, to indicate the total 
amount to be paid, arrived at by multi- 
plying the rate per 100 pounds or per 
ton by the number of hundred pounds 
or tons comprising the shipment, subject 
to the minimum charge. Thus the 
freight charges on 100,000 pounds of 
freight is 1000 times the rate per 100 
Pounds, 40¢, or $400.00. To this amount 
18 added the charges for special or ter- 
Minal services, unless the charges for 
these services are absorbed or borne by 

€ carrier in the line-haul freight 
tates. If the charges are absorbed in 


the line-haul rates, provision to this ef- 
fect must be made in the carriers’ tariffs. 

No rate, charge or allowance may be 
made by a regulated carrier, unless it 
is published and filed, as required by 
law. It is important to bear in mind 
that a rate or charge is a price. It 
differs from an ordinary price because it 
is a binding price which must be paid 
by the shipper and must be charged and 
= by the carrier as required by 
aw. 

Although the point is of more his- 
torical interest than of present practical 
significance, in the early days of trans- 
portation by railway, rates were looked 
upon as a combination of: 1, tolls for 
the use of the railed highways by users 
who supplied their own vehicles and 
motive power, and, 2, service charges, if 
the vehicles and motive power were sup- 
plied by the company operating the rail- 
way. 

The original charter of the Delaware, 
Lehigh, Schuylkill, and Susquehanna 
Railroad Company (now part of the Le- 


high Valley Railroad), granted by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 1846, 
authorized the railroad “to charge and 
take toll for freight and transportation 
of passengers, goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, and minerals at ratcs as follows, 
to wit: On goods, wares, merchandise, 
property, or minerals transported on 
said railroad, or any finished product 
thereof, any sum not exceeding one and 
one half cents per ton per mile for toll, 
and one and one half cents per ton per 
mile for transportation, and for toll and 
transportation of passengers not exceed- 
ing three and one half cents per mile for 
each passenger.” * 

Freight rates and charges are of funda- 
mental importance and have far reach- 
ing effects although the significance is 
not always appreciated. Freight rates 
are parts of the prices of all raw mate- 
rials, semi-finished products for further 
manufacture, industrial goods, and con- 
sumers goods. In many cases several 
freight rates are paid in the process of 
producing, manufacturing, fabricating, 
assembling, and distributing goods. 


Freight rates are, therefore, important 
elements in the cost of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. Like other 
costs of production and distribution and 
taxes, freight rates can be added to prices 
and passed on to the next buyer unless, 
due to competition, the prices of com- 
petitive sellers are the same in identical 
markets. In such cases, the producers, 
manufacturers, or distributors must ab- 
sorb the differences in freight rates 
themselves and thereby decrease or 


1 Authority of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to D. L. S. & S. RR Co., to incorporate, April 21, 
1846, as quoted by Felix R. Gerard, The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad—1 1946, A Centenary Address 
published by the Newcomen Society of England, 
American Branch, New York, 1946, p. 8, bold face 
added for emphasis. 
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shrink the amounts realized for their 
products. 


The Requirements of the Common Law 


The common law imposed upon the 
carriers the obligation of charging fair 
and equitable prices for their services. 
These general obligations have been re- 
stated and amplified by statutes of state 
legislatures: and of the Congress of the 
United States. It is impracticable and 
unnecessary to discuss the state laws, 
excepting to note that many of the pro- 
visions of early state laws found their 
way into the original Act to Regulate 
Commerce of 1887 and its amendments, 
the body of Federal legislation known as 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and, in 
turn, many of the provisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act have found their 
way into the present state laws. 


The Interstate Commerce Act, as it 
now stands, regulates interstate trans- 
portation and commerce. It is divided 
into four parts. Part I regulates, gen- 
erally, railroads, railway. express, petro- 
leum pipe lines, and ancillary railroad 
services. Part II is applicable generally 
to common and contract motor freight 
and passenger carriers, and brokers in 
interstate commerce. Part III is appli- 
cable to certain domestic steamship car- 
riers engaged in interstate coastwise, 
intercoastal, inland waterways, and 
Great Lakes trades. Part IV is con- 
cerned with the regulation of freight 
forwarders engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Sections of each of these parts 
impose upon the carriers, upon the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and upon 
those who pay freight rates or charges, 
obligations which must be complied with. 


Statutory Requirements 


In making rates generally the act im- 
poses upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to consider, among other 


things, three fundamental factors in 
making rates, fares, or charges, as well 
as the classifications, regulations, and 
practices relating to them: (1) the effect 
of the rates on the movement of traffic 
by the carrier or carriers for which the 
rates are presented; (2) the need, in the 
public interest, of adequate and efficient 
transportation service at the lowest cost 
consistent with furnishing the service; 
and (3) the need of revenues sufficient 
to enable the carriers or forwarders, un- 
der honest, economical, and efficient 
management to provide such service. 2 


Other sections of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, too numerous to identify by 
specific reference provide the bases of 
lawful rates. Carriers must provide and 
furnish transportation at just and rea- 
sonable rates including reasonable clas- 
sifications of goods and regulations and 
practices pertaining to the _ services. 
Reasonable joint through routes, rates, 
and charges must be established; and 
equitable divisions of the rates between 
the carriers must be made. Free or re- 
duced transportation is prohibited, ex- 
cepting as specifically authorized in the 
act. Special unjust discrimination by 
means of rebates or other devices is for- 
bidden. Undue or unreasonable prefer- 
ence or advantage is prohibited. Special 
unjust discrimination through higher 
rates for shorter hauls included within 
longer hauls unless specifically permitted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is forbidden, by the so-called Long-and- 


2 Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Section 15A 
(2); Part Il, Section 216 (i); Part III, Section 307 
(f); and Part IV, Section 406 (d). 
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Figure No. 1 
APPROXIMATE BOUNDRIES OF FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION TERRITORIES 
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Short Haul Clause of the Fourth Section 
of Part I of the act. 

Through rates may not be higher than 
the sum or aggregate of the intermediate 
rates over the same route, without the 
Commission’s authorization, as is pro- 
vided in the “aggregates of intermediate 
clause” of the Fourth Section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The tariffs of 
the common carriers, naming their rates 
and charges, must be filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and kept 
open for public inspection. Ordinarily 
thirty days’ advance notice is required 
of all changes in rates or charges, ex- 
cepting that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may grant special permis- 
sion for good cause to permit them to 
become effective upon shorter notice. All 
tariffs must be published and filed in the 
form presented by the Commission; 
otherwise they may be rejected by the 
Commission. If rejected, they are void 
and their use is unlawful. The published 
rates and charges must be strictly ob- 
served, subject to penalties provided by 
the act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
either upon complaint or upon its own 
initiative, after hearing, may determine 
that any rate or charge is unlawful and 
fix the maximum, minimum, or precise 
rate which it finds to be lawful. The 
Commission may suspend any tariff or 
schedule publishing a new individual or 
joint rate or charge, upon complaint or 
on its own initiative, pending decision 
as to the lawfulness of the rates or 
charges. The maximum period of sus- 
pension is now seven months. If the 
decision of the Commission is not 
reached within that time, the rate or 
charge goes into effect until the Com- 
mission fixes the lawful basis. 

Those who consider that they have 
suffered damage as a result of violations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to rates or charges may 
either file complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or bring suit in 
the Federal Court having jurisdiction. 
They must elect which remedy they will 
adopt and pursue it to conclusion. Dam- 
ages may be awarded upon finding of 
violation of the act. Penalties are pro- 
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vided by the act to be inflicted upon 
carriers or shippers or both for violations 
of the act. The penalties for violations 
of the act may be either fines or im- 
prisonment, or both, at the discretion 
of the court. 


‘Lawful’ and ‘Legal’ Rates 


A distinction should be made between 
lawful and legal rates and charges. A 
lawful rate is one which does not violate 
any of the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to unreason- 
ableness, unjust and unreasonable dis- 
crimination, or undue preference or 
prejudice. A legal rate is one which is 
duly published, posted, and filed, as re- 
quired by the act, with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A legal rate, it 
should be observed, may be unlawful. 

Another aspect of the legal status of 
rates may be made at this point. A rate 
or charge may be made by the legisla- 
tive action of Congress, and a court may 
declare a rate unlawful. In prescribing 
rates or charges to be charged, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is ex- 
ercising a legislative function. When it 
sits to decide whether or not a rate al- 
ready in effect is or is not unlawful, the 
Commission is performing a judicial 
function. 


Transportation and Commercial Factors 


In making freight rates, the carriers 
are performing a managerial function 
in which they use their discretion cir- 
cumscribed by the requirements of the 
law, and with consideration to the needs 
of commerce and industry. Few rates 
are made without reference to the views 
and requirements of shippers and con- 
signees. Rate making is not a mathe- 
matical science. Rather, it is an alt. 
It consists of the application of judg- 
ment in considering the commercial and 
transportation characteristics of the 
goods. 


Transportation Characteristics 


The transportation attributes of the 
goods include: 


(1) The space occupied by the goods 
in proportion to its weight—its 
density; 
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The efficiency with which the 
freight is able to be stowed in the 
vehicles used to transport it; 

The type of container in which 
the goods are packed, if shipped in 
containers; 

The perishability of the goods and 
susceptibility to damage in the 
course of transportation; 

The propensity of the goods to spoil, 
or, to damage other freight or 
equipment of the carriers; 

The amount of liability of the car- 
rier in the event of loss, damage, or 
delay of the shipment; 

The volume of traffic shipped in 
individual lots, whether carload or 
less than carload; 

The volume of goods that are loaded 
in the vehicles; 

The regularity or seasonableness of 
shipment; 

The distance the goods must be 
transported; 

The direction in which the goods 
are transported, whether in the 
same or opposite direction from the 
preponderance of traffic flow, and 
the prospect of using the vehicles 
for return loaded movement; 

The size or shape of individual 
packages or prices, if such as to 
cause unusual difficulty in lifting, 
loading, or stowing; 

The nature and amount of dunnage, 
bracing, or other protection needed 
to support or brace the goods in 
the vehicles; 

The need of special services in con- 
nection with the transportation of 
the goods; such as, refrigeration, 
ventilation, or heating services; and 
The terminal expenses incident to 
originating or terminating or deliv- 
ering the shipments. 


Commercial Characteristics 


The commercial characteristics of the 
goods necessary to be considered in 
freight-rate making include such fac- 
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as: 


The value of the goods, their in- 
trinsic value; 

The value of the transportation 
service, measured by the value 
added by the transportation service 
by increasing the place utility value 
of the goods; 

The nature or state of the article, 
whether crude, semi-finished, or 
finished: 

The rates on similar or competitive 
commodities; 

The market or commercial competi- 
tion; 

The effect of the rate upon the 
development of the movement of 
goods; and 

The general level of prices and 
values. 


_ Rate making does not consist in apply- 
ing these factors or considerations with 
weightings to accent their relative im- 
portance, but of building or molding a 
Tate with all of these factors in mind. It 
is not a process which when once done 
1s @ completed task. On the contrary, 
changes in the relative importance of 
these factors make reconsideration nec- 
essary, again and again, and again. 


Freight Classification and Rate-Making 


_ The classification of freight is a pre- 
liminary and essential step in rate mak- 


Ing. 


Classification is something like the 


assorting of coal into sizes or grades. 
There are about 20,000 different articles, 


many of them in several or a number of 
different varieties, in many different 
types of containers, and in varying unit 
quantities offered for shipment between 
about 80,000 shipping and receiving 
points. If individual rates had top be 
made from and to each of these points 
of origin and destination, the number of 
rate calculations would be expressed in 
figures usually associated with astron- 
omy. 

Classification assorts these commodi- 
ties into groups for rating purposes of 
goods of similar transportation and com- 
mercial characteristics, so that the 
thousands of commodities are reduced to 
a limited number of class ratings. There 
are eight class ratings higher than first 
class from. 1% times first class to four 
times first class, in the three major Clas- 
sification Territories, Official, Southern, 
and Southern Freight Classification Ter- 
ritories, and in an overlapping Territory, 
Illinois Classification Territory. These 
classes are designated as follows: 

1%, 1%, 1%, Dl, 2% T1, 3% T1, and 
4 Tl. 

They are used for a relatively small 
number of relatively valuable, fragile, or 
light and bulky articles. 

The class ratings, first class and lower, 
in the respective classification territories 
are: 
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Territories Class Ratings, First Class and Lower 


Official 
and 
Illinois 


Southern 12 3 4 5 6 (7orB) (8or A) 
(9orC) (l00rD) 11 12 


Western T2IA#F SF ABE Be 


In 1945, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in its decision in Docket No. 
28310, Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion, ordered the carriers to establish a 
uniform classification applicable through- 
out the United States and a total of 30 
class ratings ranging from “Class 400”, 
that is 400 per cent of the first class rate, 
to “Class 13”, or 13 per cent of the first 
class rate.® 


It will probably take several years for 
the carriers to work out and put into 
effect the new uniform classification. 
They have informed the Commission, as 
required by its order, of their intention 
to proceed with its compilation as rapidly 
as possible. 

A sketch map of the general boundaries 
of the Official, Southern, Western, and 
Illinois Freight Classification Territories 
is shown in Figure No. 1. 


1 2 (R.25-3) R26 4 5 6 


3 1.C.C. Docket No. 28310, Consolidated Freight 
Classification, Part I, decided May 15, 1945, (262 
1.C.C. 447), 1945. 


Industries Wasteful If They Don't Make 
Full Use of Their Traffic Departments 


Any Company That Limits Its Traffic Manager's Activities to Shipping 
Department Fails to Get Full Return on Investment, Since He Can Give 
Valuable Help to Purchasing, Manufacturing, Sales and Other Divisions. 


By ELMER J. PERRUZZI 
General Traffic Manager, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Our economic system is founded on 
the principle that every investor is en- 
titled to a fair return on his investment. 
The ever-rising cost of material, labor 
and transportation threatens increas- 
ingly the ability of business to make that 
return. The demands, therefore, upon 
each department head within an organi- 
zation which contributes to cost reduc- 
tion are becoming more intense each 
day. 

In order that he may fully and ef- 
ficiently meet the challenge of the day, 
the traffic manager, as well as other 
executives in an organization, must be 
equipped to make broader contributions 
to the conduct of the day’s business. His 
primary role, of course, is directing the 
movement of materials so that the com- 
pany may profit by his specialized knowl- 
edge of economical and efficient trans- 
portation. 


The salary paid to a supervisor whose 
potential value to industry is not ex- 
pended is as surely a waste of money 
as is the use of a horse and wagon in- 
stead of a diesel locomotive. Thus the 
company which limits its traffic manager 
to the shipping department is not realiz- 
ing a full return on its investment. 


Traffic is not bounded by the four walls 
of a shipping department. The vast 
store of information on tap in its files 
could be used to good advantage by 


various departments within a company. 
Among them are: 


(1) the manufacturing department; 
(2) the purchasing department; (3) the 
sales department, and (4) the accounting 
department. 


Intra-plant Routing of Materials 


The movement of material within a 
plant, so vital to the manufacturing de- 
partment, can be the source of many 
wasted man hours and loss of efficiency 
without capable planning. With the ap- 
plication of proper routing by expert 
traffic personnel the flow of material can 
be maintained at the proper speed so 
that the company’s capital need not lie 
idle in excess inventories. The expense 
of maintaining warehouses can be re- 
duced in line with the reduction of in- 
ventories. At the same time production 
schedules need never be held up by 
material which fails to arrive on time 
because of poor routing by inexperienced 
expediters. 

The traffic department can be of great 
assistance to the purchasing department 
when new contracts for material are 
being negotiated, by determining whether 
or not the source of supply is convenient 
to a shipping point. After a contract is 
signed, it is a little late to discover that 
any probable saving will be dissipated 
in exorbitant transportation costs. The 
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GULE PORTS and LYKES! 


If the base of your world trade operation. is situ- 
ated in Mid-Continent or Southern States, get the 
most value from your shipping dollar by using fast, 
experienced LYKES ocean cargo facilities available 
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to world markets. 

Put LYKES regularly scheduled services to work 
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“Via GULF PORTS and LYKES LINES.” 


LYKES=FOR WORLD TRAVEL! 


All Lykes cargo liners offer comfortable pas- 
senger accommodations. For travel infor- 
mation and reservations, as well as export- 
import information, write Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., Dept. D, New Orleans, La. 
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company’s own traffic department jg 
more interested in the proper classifica. 
tion and most economical routing of jp. 
coming material than are some ¢op. 
signors. Therefore, the consignee shou 
have a hand in routing inbound ship. 
ments. Close coordination between the 
traffic and purchasing departments, jn 
such matters of transportation, ¢an 
benefit the company as well as each de- 
partment in its individual efforts. 


Traffic Department and Sales 


Before the sales department selects 
new markets, routes to markets and dis- 
tributing centers, the traffic department 
should be called upon to furnish all per- 
tinent information from the transporta- 
tion angle. Freight charges have ip. 
creased so alarmingly that the choice 
between various markets and points of 
distribution must be governed to a cer- 
tain extent by a comparison of shipping 
overhead. The packing and shipping of 
goods must conform to regulations laid 
down by the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission and, as the traffic department is 
most closely aligned with the Commis- 
sion the packing and shipping of goods 
according to regulations is, therefore, 
the traffic department’s responsibility. 


The accounting department especially 
can benefit by the traffic department's 
supplementary records and cost data re- 
lating to the movement of goods. It is 
their responsibility to expedite the 
handling of claims, freight bills and 
other transportation financial documents. 


In these and various other ways trans- 
portation enters into many phases of 
industry and only through the uw- 
limited use of his specialized knowledge 
of the problems of transportation can 
the company benefit fully from the work 
and efforts of the traffic manager and 
his department. 

Every day industry is becoming more 
aware .of the importance of the role the 
traffic manager plays in the company’s 
affairs.» He is being called upon to con- 
fer with production managers, purchas- 
ing directors, sales directors, etc., 0 
contribute his knowledge about trans- 
portation toward the solution of the 
problems of the day. 


Traffic Manager Must Be Alert 


The man who is not equipped to as- 
sume this larger role will fall by the 
wayside, but one who is alert to his in- 
creasing importance will not hesitate to 
avail himself of every source of informa- 
tion and education open to him in the 
traffic field. He should participate m 
meetings held by professional or trade 
organizations in traffic and encourage 
the “round-table” form of discussion # 
inter-change ideas and to solve difficult 
problems. Cooperation with other in- 
dustries through Chambers of Commerce 
and other business trade bodies in val- 
ious lines of business in the same com- 
munity is essential. 


Attending meetings with commercial 
and industrial traffic men through mem- 
berships in organizations is a good policy. 
Traffic clubs can be of inestimable value 
in broadening the knowledge of its mem- 
bers. The basic courses taught in schools 
are not enough training for the many 
and varied problems with which thé 
traffic man must cope. Through panel 
discussions and informal talks by expe 
traffic executives, the inexperienced can 
absorb some of the knowledge which only 
years of work in the transportation field 
can bring. To keep abreast with latest 
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developments, it is important for him 
to attend meetings and hearings held 
by various rate making bodies. 
‘Required’ Reading 
Pertinent periodicals should be sub- 
gribed to and a library maintained so 
that necessary information can be made 
available immediately. Where trans- 
portation is concerned, it is the respon- 
sibility of the traffic manager to keep 
top executives and department super- 
visors advised of all aspects of general 
and major changes and emergencies as 
they develop. This is important because 
it is one vital way in which production 
curtailment can be forestalled. 
Adequate files of tariffs of all carriers 


The management of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad apparently is 
leaving no stone unturned in its efforts 
to sell the Southwest to the rest of the 
nation. 

Twenty-three of the Katy’s traffic 
representatives from ten different states 
were called into the St.-Louis general 
offices of the Katy recently to take a 
ten-day tour of the entire Katy system, 
beginning with St. Louis and the Katy 
facilities there. 

Entertaining the group with a lunch- 
eon in the Missouri Athletic Club, J. F. 
Hennessey, Jr., Katy vice president- 
traffic, and a strong believer in well- 
trained traffic men, told them before 
they began their trip that it was strictly 
business. “No card-playing or drinking 
on this trip, because you have a lot of 
territory to cover in the Southwest and 
very little time in which to do it,” 
Hennessey said, as he went into detail 
as to what they would do and see in the 
“hometown” area of the Katy. 

The purpose of this trip was explained 
clearly by Hennessey when he said: “If 
we expect a man to sell Katy freight and 
passenger service in Boston, New York 
and other off-line points, we want him 
to know what he is selling.” Conse- 










whose services are used must be on hand 
and intensive studies and analyses of 
said tariffs conducted. 

The industrial traffic man should al- 
ways maintain good relations with his 
freight carriers whose problems are as 
many and vexing as those of the traffic 
manager. Only by cooperation with 
each other can they both attain their 
mutual goal of economy and speed in 
transportation. 

The traffic manager should be backed 
by efficient personnel working in har- 
mony and with close coordination. As 
a “chain is as strong as its weakest link,” 
so a department is as efficient as its 
least employee. 





Katy Railroad System Sponsors 
Educational Tour for its Traffic Men 


Twenty-three of Katy’s Traffic Representatives from Ten Different 
States Tour the Line’s Facilities at Some Fifteen Cities, Traveling 
By Special Pullman and Business Car. 


Third Such Educational Tour. 


quently, this ten-day tour of the Katy 
system, inspecting facilities, the indus- 
tries along the Katy and meeting Katy 
personnel was planned. 

This was the third such educational 
tour conducted by the Katy for its traffic 
representatives since the close of World 
War II. In 1947, two such tours were 
conducted carrying more than 80 traffic 
representatives through the Southwest 
over the Katy. 

A double barreled aim was in the 
minds of Chairman of the Board R. J. 
Morfa and President D. V. Fraser of the 
Katy when they endorsed this type of 
training for their traffic men. Simply 
stated it was “to acquaint junior traffic 
men and chief clerks with the vast ter- 
ritory served by the Katy Lines and with 
the business, industrial and agricultural 
facilities located along the Katy. In 
addition, the tour should provide an op- 
portunity for Katy traffic men to become 
familiar with the length and breadth 
of Katy facilities—personnel, equipment 
and plant.” 

In addition to St. Louis, the group 
visited Kansas City, Parsons (Kans.), 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Muskogee, Dallas, 
Houston, Fort Worth, Galveston, San 
Antonio, Wichita Falls, Waco, Texas 


Twenty-three Katy traffic men from over the United States assembled in St. Louis Oct. 31 to begin 
their 10-day tour of the Southwest. 
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Pacific Coast Ports 
To Puerto Rico 






The Puerto Rico Market rates 
your consideration in plan- 
ning for expanded markets... 
served regularly via Pope & 
Talbot Lines. Write for Sail- 
ing Schedules, information. 


Offices in Principal Ports 
Executive Offices * San Francisco 4 
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On heavy traffic areas along the 
Santa Fe, C. T.C. keeps freight 
trains rolling without delay. 
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Their first stop was at the Katy’s St. Louis Broad- 
way Freight Station where they inspected one of 
the most modern freight stations west of the 
Mississippi. 
City and Denison. The tour ended Nov. 
9 in Dallas, with the men returning to 
their offices from all over the north and 
eastern parts of the United States. 
Plans for the tours in each principal 
city of the Southwest visited were laid 
by the local Katy officials. In each place 
they were entertained by a luncheon or 
dinner meeting with local city officials 
and newsmen. Chamber of Commerce 
representatives were present with de- 
tailed materials of the area. Special 
buses were arranged to carry the group 
around to the different industries and 
Katy facilities to be visited. 


The trip was a grind, but the men saw 
the Katy and the Southwest. Traveling 
by special Pullman and a business car 
behind regularly scheduled Katy passen- 
ger trains, they were kept on the move 
for the entire ten days. 


Many of the traffic representatives had 
never seen the Katy or the Southwest, 
and it was a revelation. For instance, 
W. E. Loftus, chief clerk in the Katy’s 
New York office, has been working for 
the Katy for 24 years, but had never 
seen the railroad. For fifty-year-old 
Loftus, the trin was an experience. He 
had been dealing with the Katy employes 
in the different cities visited for many 
years and had many things to talk over 
with them, but this was the first time 
he had met them. He was familiar with 
the names of the towns and employes 
visited. He was particularly impressed 
with the industrial development that is 
taking place along the Katy in the 
Southwest. 


The tour was a success from every 
standpoint. At the end of the trip, all 
of the traffic men had reference mate- 
rial on each point visited. Too, they had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they 
had been over the system, met the Katy 


Dieselization on the Katy came in for much dis- 

cussion as the traffic men inspected Diesel facilities 

on the Katy. Here they are at Warden Shops in 
‘aco, Texas. 


personnel in each city, and seen what 
the Katy has to offer in the way of 
service to both freight and passenger 
business. 

Morfa and Fraser are very proud of 
the Southwest and now have 23 other 
Katy men who are equally as enthusiastic 
and proud as they are. 

Those making the trip were: 

M. T. Mack, TF&PA, Birmingham; K. 
E. O’Connell, Chief Clerk, Boston; K. 
Wittrock, CPA, and D. L. Horridge, CFA, 
Chicago; G. N. Little, TF&PA, Cincin- 
nati; Gillis Reid, Asst. P.A., and O. B. 
Puckett, CFA, Dallas; V. P. Lynch, Chief 
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Clerk, Denver; J. T. Ryan, Com’] 1 
Detroit; Chas. P. Cockle, CFA, For 
Worth; B. F. Caldwell, CFA, Houston; 
W. H. Wiley, CFA, Kansas City; H. w. 
Hawkinson, Chief Clerk, Minneapolis: 
W. E. Loftus, Chief Clerk, and T. j. 
Peace, CPA, New York; A. T. Davis, CFA, 
Oklahoma City; Wm. J. McDonnej, 
TF&PA, Philadelphia; J. F. Dutney, Tp 
&PA, Pittsburgh; L. A. Reily, Chief 
Clerk, St. Louis; Curtis R. Smith, Cra, 
San Antonio; E. C. McGuire, Chief Clerk, 
Waco; A. B. Sapp, TF&PA, Washington, 
D.C., and E. W. Givens, TF&PA, Wichita 
Falls. . 


PERSONAL NEWS 


The retirement of Colonel Albert B. 
Drake, president and chairman of the 
board of the Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., of Newark, NWJ., 
which he founded thirty years ago, and 
the election of his oldest son to the 
presidency, Albert N. Drake, has been 
announced by the company’s board of 
directors. Another son, C. W. Drake, has 
been named vice-president of the com- 
pany in charge of sales. Colonel Drake 
served with the U.S. Army in World War 
II as director of the storage division. 


A. N. Drake Cc. W. Drake 


The Lehigh company now has five ware- 
houses in the New York area totalling 
2,500,000 square feet. It operates 37 
trucks. Colonel Drake is also president 
of Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, 
Inc., materials handling consultants, 
New York City. His oldest son, now only 
29 years of age, attended Dartmouth Col- 
lege and left there in 1941 to spend the 
next four years in the army. He has 
long worked in close association with 
his father in Lehigh affairs, and since 
1946 has served full time with the com- 
pany. Before his appointment as presi- 
dent, he was vice-president in charge of 
operations. The younger son, 26 years 
of age, also attended Dartmouth College, 
leaving there in 1942 to serve three and 
one-half years with the United States 
Marine Air Corps. He returned to 
Dartmouth following discharge from the 
armed services and entered full time 
service with Lehigh in 1946. Before his 
appointment as vice-president he was 
personnel manager for the company. 
Members of the company’s board of di- 
rectors, in addition to C. W. Drake and 
A. N. Drake, are O. A. Gottschalk, who 
has been vice-president and comptroller 
of Lehigh since 1946; M. F. Whitehead, 
of Washington, N.J., manager of the 
Lackawanna Warehouse, Jersey City; 


Alexander S. Liddie, Maplewood, NJ. 
manager of the Lehigh Warehouse, 
Newark; E. M. Raach; W. Paul Stillman, 
and John H. Yauch, Jr. 

* * * 


The Boston & Maine Railroad has 
announced election of Richard Park- 
hurst, of Winchester, Mass., as president 
of the Mystic Terminal Co., waterfront 
operating subsidiary of the B. & M., and 
also aS general manager of marine termi- 
nals of the railroad, effective January 1. 
Mr. Parkhurst was a member of the Bos- 
ton Port Authority for 16 years and was 
its chairman from 1940 to 1943. He 
was appointed a member of the Mari- 
time Commission by President Truman 
in February, 1946, and served to the ex- 
piration of his term in April, 1948. 

ok ae 


Sherman §S. Marr has been appointed 
general sales manager of Middle Atlantic 
Transportation Co., Inc., with offices in 
Detroit, Mich. 

co OK * 

W. R. Martin, president of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce 
since 1939, was presented with an en- 
graved solid silver cigarette box at 4 
testimonial banquet given in his honor 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Long Beach November 29 at the Lake- 
wood Country Club, Long Beach, for his 
work in ocean shipping and_ harbor 
development and other industrial and 
civic activities. Among the organizations 
he headed were the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Port Authorities, American 
Association of Port Authorities and the 
Long Beach Aviation Commission. 

a ae a 


Ralph Rappuhn has been appointed 
western district manager for the Long 
Transportation Co., of Detroit, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. John Fabri, here- 
tofore sales representative at Cleveland 
for the company, succeeds Mr. Rappuhn 
in his former position as manager at 
Cleveland. Walter W. Foreman has been 
named agent of the South Bend area for 
the company, with headquarters at South 
Bend. 

* * * 

M. F. Weber, formerly traffic manage! 
of the American Stove Co., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales 
and traffic for the Southern Express C0. 
with . offices at the company’s head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mr Weber has 
been chairman of the following national 
groups: Loading Research Division of the 
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National Safe Transit Program; traffic 
commtitee of the Institute of Cooking 
and Heating Appliance Manufacturer’s 
Association; domestic gas range traffic 
committee of the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturer’s Association, and national stove 
rate group. 
oo Ae 
J. W. Myers has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
with headquarters in Chicago. He was 
formerly superintendent of the railroad’s 
western division at Fairbury, Neb. 
eo ok ok 


J. Malcolm Smith has been named as- 
sistant to W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., effective January l, 
succeeding T. W. S. Davis, who left that 
post to become Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce last October. Mr. Smith joined 
United in 1946 and has been staff assist- 
ant to R. F. Ahrens, vice--president—per- 
sonnel, since early 1947. 

* * * 

N. E. Goldenbogen has been appointed 
coal traffic manager of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., with 
headquarters in Cleveland, O. 

* * oa 

Announcement has been made of the 
election of R. E. Abernathy, president of 
the Interstate-Trinity Warehouse Co., 
Dallas, Tex., as a director of the Dallas 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting held Novem- 
ber 29 in Dallas. 

a: ok 

Appointment of William B. Grete as 
assistant manager of the New York sales 
district, Lincoln-Mercury division of Ford 
Motor Co., has been announced by J. D. 


Platt, district manager. Mr. Grete joined 
the Ford Motor Co. in 1933 as an. export 
parts packer in its export department. 

ME * ok 


W. A. Torok has announced his resig- 
nation as general traffic manager of Hy- 
grade Food Products Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich., effective December 10. 

* * * 

The appointment of Raymond C. 
Randall as vice-president for operations 
and maintenance of the Erie Railroad 
has been announced 
by Paul W. Johns- 
ton, president. Mr. 
Randall, who start- 
ed working fer 
the Erie Railroad 
as a yard clerk at 
Marion, O., in 1906, 
and rose to become 
vice-president for 
personnel on Octo- 
ber 1, 1948, succeeds 
Harold D. Barber, 
who has been 
granted a leave of 
absence. After 
serving as general yardmaster at Marion 
and Hammond for the Erie, Mr. Randall 
was named trainmaster at Chicago in 
1926 and superintendent of terminals 
with headquarters at Jersey City in 1929. 
In 1938 he was promoted to assistant 
general manager of the western district 
in Youngstown and, 21 months later, as 
assistant to vice-president in Cleveland. 
He was appointed general manager of 
the eastern district on July 16, 1941, his 
next promotion being vice-president for 
personnel. Milton G. McInnes, formerly 
eastern district general manager for the 
Erie at Jersey City, has been named 


R. C. Randall 
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assistant vice-president at Clevelang 
The position of vice-president—personne| 
has been abolished and such activities in 
the operating department will be ag. 
ministered by Mr. McInnes. Garret ¢ 
White, heretofore assistant genera’ man. 
ager at Jersey City, replaces Mr. Me. 
Innes as general manager there. Elmer 
J. Stubbs has been promoted from 
superintendent of transportation to q 
newly-created position of general super. 
intendent of transportation at Cleveland. 
H. Hale Clark, who began service for the 
Erie in 1928, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of transportation. 


LA AE NT CT TT RTT EEE A IER RAR gy 
OBITUARIES 


CARRE STE TE ESTE TLE TOSSES A 


Thomas E. Bond, 75, retired president 
of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad, 
died at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago, 
December 9. At the time of his retire- 
ment, in November, 1946, he had had 
47 years of railroading, 38 of them with 
the E.J.&E. He served as a member of 
the western traffic commission of the 
U.S. Railroad Administration in the 
World War I period. 

a we * 

Alexander C. Gawlis, 58, of Baltimore, 
Md., assistant to the executive director 
of the competitive transportation re- 
search division of the Association of 
American Railroads, died December 17 
following a heart attack in Washington, 
D. C. A practitioner before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Mr. Gawlis 
joined the staff of the A.A.R. as a re- 
search assistant in waterway transporta- 
tion on August 16, 1943, after having 








Says Mr. Karl Tomber, Traffic Manager, 
New York office of the Three Sisters fash- 
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to get tomorrow's Fashions today . . 
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to help us operate with minimum inven- 
tories in over. 100 stores serving fashion 
conscious women throughout the Middle 
West and South. Capital AIRFREIGHT en- 
ables us to make more sales with more 


rapid turnover!” 
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Investigate the profit potential of Capital 
AIRFREIGHT’s Overnight Delivery service 
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reviously served with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from 1908 until 1916 and later 
as vice-president of the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Transportation Co. When the 
AAR.’s competitive transportation re- 


NEWS OF 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 


search division was reorganized last 
summer, he was promoted to the position 
of assistant to the executive director, re- 
maining in charge of waterway trans- 
portation. 


Items for this column should be addressed to Editorial Department, Traffic World, 815 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. Delay due to mailing to Chicago office often eliminates news 


value. 
week. 
informed as to the club’s activities. 


Items should reach the Washington office early in the week to assure publication that 
It should be made the duty of someone in the club to keep us adequately and promptly 
Copies of a club’s publication or the notices it sends to 


members are usually not sufficient, because often they are received too late to be of value. 
Brief biographical sketches and photographs of newly elected Traffic Club presidents are solicited. 


Ted W. Brandes, traffic manager of the 
Rexall Drug Co., was elected president 
of the Los Angeles Traffic Managers’ Con- 
ference at its an- 
nual dinner held 
December 1. He suc- 
ceeds Willis E. Ma- 
ley of the Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. 
Also elected to serve 
for the coming year 
were K. T. Carlsen, 
of Consolidated 
Western Steel Cor- 
poration, vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry 
Manker, of Plomb 
Tool Co., secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Bran- 
des has served consecutively for the last 
two years as treasurer and vice-president 
of the organization. He has been traffic 
manager of his present company for four 
years, having previously served for 25 
years as city freight agent for the South- 
en Pacific Railroad and in other capaci- 
ties for various railroads. He is presently 
western chairman for the transportation 
committee of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturing Association. Princi- 
pal speaker at the dinher meeting, which 
was attended by more than 500 traffic 
managers and industrial and transporta- 
tion executives from California, was 
Frederic B. Whitman, president of the 
Western Pacific Railroad. He spoke on 
the subject, “Railroads and Continued 
Progress in the West.” Other speakers 
were William B. Tyler, president of the 
California Manufacturers Association, 
and Earle V. Grover, president of the 
los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

* a * 

The Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- 
Seles has announced the election of 
Lucille Gaenger as president of the club, 
to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Bess Anderson. Joy LaHue was 
elected first vice-president. The club will 
hold its Christmas party on December 21 
at the Chevy Chase Country Club in 
Glendale. 


T. W. Brandes 


* * * 


William L. Ketcham, district freight 
agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, was installed as the new presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Tulsa at its 

leth annual installation dinner- 
dance and bridge party held December 6 
at the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. He suc- 
ceeds Ray L. Fisher, traffic representative 
of the Oil Well Supply Co. Other officers 
installed included Fred C. Stock, vice- 
President; Roy L. Beard, secretary-treas- 


urer, and the following directors: L. B. 
Bradley, H. C. Lechner, Glenn Codding- 
ton, George L. Ruddle, C. H. Elliott and 
Fred McGee. The event was attended by 
325 members and guests. The speaker 
was Elmer Layden, of the General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Corporation, Chicago, who 
was introduced by Charles Collins, vice- 
president, western division, National Car- 
loading Co., Chicago. The club has an- 
nounced discontinuance of its noon 
luncheons for the balance of the year, 
due to the holiday season, its next meet- 
ing to be held January 3. 


a * * 


Andre Muton, manager of the Mid- 
Continent office of the Port of New Or- 
leans, is the scheduled speaker for the 
annual dinner of the Nashville Traffic 
and Transportation Club to be held Jan- 
uary 19 at the Maxwell House Hotel in 
Nashville, Tenn. The club’s annual 
Christmas dinner party, sponsored by 
industrial members, was held December 
15 at the Noel Hotel. 

Bg ae cS 

The Traffic Club of Eastern Connecti- 
cut held a “Ladies Night” dinner-dance 
December 15 at the Lighthouse Inn, New 
London, Conn. 

oS * aK 

Glenn W. Hyatt, city passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Passenger Club at 
its annual election dinner held the night 
of December 7 in the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Other officers elected to serve 
for the year 1950 included E. S. Lambert, 
assistant city ticket agent, Rock Island 
Lines, first vice-president; G. S. Pitts, 
ticket seller, New York Central System, 
second vice-president; and J. H. Otten, 
chief clerk, Northern Pacific Railway, 
secretary-treasurer. The club, founded 
in 1914, has more than 750 members in- 
cluding representatives of railroads, 
steamship companies, air lines, travel 
agencies, tour companies and industrial 
concerns. 

a * 

The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit 
will hold its annual election dinner De- 
cember 19, at 6 p.m., in the Detroit- 
Leland Hotel. The following slate of 
officers has been selected by the nomi- 
nating committee: For president, Elmer 
W. Klein, of Inter-City Trucking Service, 
Inc., and Harold Rector, of Dearborn 
Machinery Movers Co., Inc.; for first 
vice-president, C. I. Ehinger, of Harry 
Ferguson, Inc., and John LaFrance, of 
the Ditzler color division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; for second vice-presi- 
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for counsel on freight ship- 
ments—either foreign or do- 
mestic. There are 45 expertly 
staffed offices throughout the 
country. 
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Peoria and Pekin Union Ry. Co. 
Room 36, Union Station, Peoria 2, Ill. 
E. F. Stock, General Traffic Manager 
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lowa and IlIlinois—Heart of 
the Great Midwest 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Ratlway 


dent, Bob Wilson, of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co., and Ray Nau, of 
International Railroad Co.; for secre- 
tary-treasurer, Gerald E. Browne, of 
Commercial Barge Lines, and Jack Reid, 
of the Ternstedt division, General Motors 
Corporation; and for assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Herb Schindler, of White Star 
Trucking, Inc., and Harry Gorden, of 
Trans-American Freight Lines, Inc. 
* ak ok 


Coming events announced by the 
Traffic Club of Lansing, Lansing, Mich., 
are its annual dinner, to be held January 
26 at Sepeters Hunt Room, and its spring 
dinner-dance, to be held April 1 at the 
Hotel Olds. 

ok * ok 

The Traffic Club of Cleveland will hold 
its annual dinner February 2 at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O. Roy A. 
Eldrige is chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee. The club’s Christmas party for 
children was scheduled to be held the 
afternoon of December 17 at the Hotel 
Carter. 

He ca * 

The Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City will 
be the scene of the 1949 Christmas party 
dinner-dance of the Transportation Club 
of Salt Lake City to be held the evening 
of December 21. 

ok * ok 

The South Bend (Ind.) Transporta- 
tion Club has set March 16 as the date 
for its annual dinner, to be held at the 
Oliver Hotel. The club held its annual 
Christmas party December 14 at the St. 
James Episcopal Church. 

a cS oK 


The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club 
has been invited to join the Propeller 
Club of Norfolk, Norfolk, Va., at its din- 
ner meeting and “Ladies Night” party to 
be held December 21 at the Norfolk 
Yacht and Country Club. 

ok a a 


The Transportation Club of Evansville, 
Ind., will hold an election meeting De- 
cember 21 at the Vendome Hotel. 

tk * ok 

The annual Christmas luncheon of 
the Los Angeles Transportation Club, 
Inc., was scheduled to be held December 
19 at the Hotel Alexandria. 

ok Bo * 

A Christmas dinner-dance was sched- 
uled to be held by the Fort Worth Traf- 
fic Club on December 19 at the Texas 
Hotel. 


* * * 


Rules of the Consolidated Freight 
Classification and bills affecting the 
transport industry expected to come be- 
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fore the next session of Congress were 
discussed by members of the Shenandoah 
Traffic Club, of Winchester, Va., at the 
club’s regular monthly meeting held 
December 14 in Handley Library. The 
club, organized last July, holds its regy- 
lar monthly meetings the third Wednes. 
day of each month. Its officers are C. J. 
Germelman, traffic manager, O’Sullivan 
Rubber Corporation, president; J. P. Shu. 
man, freight agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, vice-president; J. W. Hershberger, 
traffic manager, Novick Transfer Co, 
secretary, and Lewis Barton, manager. 
Valley Service Station, treasurer. 
ok K ao 


To encourage constructive thought on 
railroad problems by young people in 
railroad work and by students of trans- 
portation, the New York Railroad Club 
is again conducting the Roy V. Wright 
prize competition for the best essay on 
important transportation subjects, 
Awards will consist of a first prize of 
$500 and ten prizes of $100 each. Clos. 
ing date for all entries is February 28, 
1950. Inquiries with respect to the com- 
petition should be addressed to David W. 
Pye, Secretary, New York Railroad Club, 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 

* a * 


The Raritan Traffic Club, of New 
Brunswick, N.J., held its annual “Truck- 
ers’ Night” at the Roger Smith Hotel in 
New Brunswick, December 13. The club 
presented “Broadway entertainment” 
and the guest speaker was Jim Moran, 
who spoke on “Tall Tales of a Press 
Agent.” 

ok a * 

The Traffic Club of Erie will hold its 
annual election dinner the evening of 
January 19 at the Press Club in Erie, 
Pa. There will be dinner music with a 
program of entertainment to follow. 
Robert J. Pick, traffic manager of the 
Ruberoid Co., is chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 

ae * ck 

Lou R. Hosking, manager of the Min- 
nesota Regulated Motor Carriers As- 
sociation, St. Paul, Minn., will speak on 
the subject, “Let’s Look At Truck Trans- 
portation,” at the regular meeting of the 
Transportation Club of Sioux Falls 
scheduled to be held the evening of De- 
cember 21, in Sioux Falls, S.D. 

* cs ok 


“Railroad Operation” was the subject 
of a lecture delivered by John Edwards, 
Jr., general manager, central region, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at an educational meeting of the 
Transportation Club of the Rochester 
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(N.Y.) Chamber of Commerce held the 
evening of December 12 at the chamber. 
The club has announced election of 
the following to serve for three-year 
terms on the board of governors: John 
L. Carmichael of Delco Appliance Di- 
yision, Edmund D. Katafiaz of American 
Home Foods, Inc., Warren A. Rawson of 
J. Hungerford Smith Co., and Charles H. 
Vayo of Eastman Kodak Co., to represent 
shippers; Charles E. Bomrad of Boyce 
Motor Lines, Charles E. Farnung of 
Rochester Carting Co., Paul W. Johnston, 
Jr. of the Erie Railroad, and Joseph E. 
Scura, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
to represent carriers. 
* * o 


The annual Christmas party of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
was held the evening of December 13 
in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 




























* * * 


The Traffic Club of Syracuse will hold 
its annual Christmas party December 
19, at 6:30 p.m., at the Ramion Hall in 
Syracuse, N.Y. There will be prizes, re- 
freshments and a turkey dinner. 

* * * 
The Wisconsin Valley Traffic Club held 
its annual highway transportation night 
dinner meeting at the Elks Club, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., December 7. About 
150 were in attendance from Rhine- 
lander, Tomahawk, Merrill, Wausau, 
Mosinee, Marshfield, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Port Edwards, Nakoosa 
and other Wisconsin points in the area 
covered by the two-year-old club’s mem- 
bership of 122. H. T. Fredlund, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, 
president of the club, presided. The pro- 




































gram was arranged by a committee 
headed by Arthur Clark, president, Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Motor Transport Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids. It included instru- 
mental music and the singing of Irish 
ballads by William J. Ford, sales man- 
ager for Mr. Clark’s company. The 
speaker was Robert J. Bayer, editor, the 
TRAFFIC WorLD, on “Transportation and 
the Public Policy.” He urged the use of 
various types of transportation in the 
spheres best able to utilize their inherent 
advantages. 
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The Traffic Club of New York, Inc., 
has announced it will hold an “open 
house” for its members and gentlemen 
guests on December 22 at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York City, with luncheon to 
be served promptly at noon. There will 
be an assortment of gifts. George Dobbs 
is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

co * a 

The annual dinner dance of the 
Omaha Traffic Club will be held on Jan- 
uary 7 at the Fontenelle Hotel. 


icc DOCKET 


RAIL 


A star appears before all docket numbers 
that have been added under a hearing date in a 
period included in previous issue of Traffic World. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in Finance 16575, assigned Jan- 
uary 9, at Washington, D.C., canceled and 
reassigned January 17, at Washington, D.C., 
before Examiner Bradford. 


December 17—Jackson, Miss.—Robert E. Lee 
Hotel—Examiner Fuller: 

% 30082 — Mississippi 

rates and charges. 


intrastate express 


















Bailnoae 
The Voice of Experience Talking 


1007 Years Of It! 


EXPERIENCE COUNTs! And a full measure of shipping 
experience is at your service when you call your 
local Soo Line traffic agent. 

Why? Because he’s one of the 33 Soo Line traffic 
agents who average better than 30 years of traffic 
experience—whose combined service record totals 


1,007 years! 








Your Wiking Kentner 
7 Days a Week 





December 19—Peoria, I1.—U.S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Albus: 
Finance 16590—Application of [Illinois 


Terminal RR Co., for Certificate of Pub- 
lic Convenience and Necessity permit- 
ting abandonment of that portion of its 
main line extending from points of 
Switch of Farm Creek Yard Scale Track 
in East Peoria to end of the line at the 
passenger and less-than-carload Freight 
Facilities in Peoria, in Tazewell and 
Peoria Counties, Illinois. 

December 19—Washington, D. C.—Commis- 


sion: 
I. & S. 5623—Liquefied Petroleum Gas, 
Southwest to Official Territory. 
December 20—Washington, D. C.—Commis- 


sion: 
30035—-Kansas Intrastate Rates. 
nae ond 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
artoo: 


30108—Towage Charges, Moran T. & T. 


oO. 
December 21—Washington, D.C.—Division 3: 
29996—Vacuum Cleaners 


Manufacturers 








Your Soo Line Agent’s years of experience have 
given him fingertip knowledge of rates, routing, 
packaging and rail facilities. 

Give him a call. Chances are, your shipping prob- 
lem is one your Soo Line Agent has answered many 
times. Chances are, too, that you’re looking for fast, 
dependable shipping service. He’ll supply you with 
the best—famed Soo Line Service! 
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Ass’n. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
RR Co., et al. 
December 21—Washington, D. C.—Division 3: 
Ex Parte 104, Part II—John Morrell & 
Co. Terminal Allowances. Practices of 
Carriers Affecting Operating Revenues 
and Expenses, Terminal Services. 
Expenses. Terminal Services, Worth Steel 
Company. 
January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Diamondson: 
I. & S. 5666—Cigarettes and tobacco, 
N.C. to Official Territory. 
30316—Cigarettes and tobacco, Va. to 
Official Territory. 
January 4—Washington, 
Bradford: 
Finance 14636—G. F. & A. reorganization 
(compensation and expenses). 
January 9—Brooklyn, N.Y.—Hotel St. George 
—Examiner Brown: 
ee Packing Co. v. A.T.&S.F., 
et al. 
January 9%— Washington, 
Bradford: 

Finance 16575—Lackawanna & Wyoming 
Valley Railroad Co., reorganization. 
January 10—Brooklyn, N.Y.—Hotel St. George 

—Examiner Brown: 
er ee yegee Carloading Co., Inc. v. 


D.C.—Examiner 


30403—Refrigerated 9.8. Line, 
advance charges. 

January 10—Washington, D. C.—Commis- 
sioners Rogers and Alidredge and Ex- 
aminers Cummings, Vandiver, Boisseree 
and Kassel: 

29555—-Pick-up and delivery services by 
railroa 


ds. 
29556—-Charges on small shipments by raill- 
; 10—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 


R 
. A. 24467—Alcohol, 
to Yonkers, N. Y. 
January _ 10—Washington, 
Berry 
*lI. & "§. 5710—Petroleum 
Territory, rail. 
January 10—Washington, 
Brown: 
*I. & S. 5718—Citrus 
charge at N.Y 
January 11—Washington, D.C.—State Com- 
mission : 
30122—James McWilliams Blue Line, Inc., 
et al., v. Campbell’s Greek RR Co., et 
al. (Embracing) 
Ex -_" 115—Emergency Freight Charges 
1926. 
Ex Parte 162—Increased Railway Rates, 
Fares, and Charges, 1946. 
a ae 166—Increased reight Rates, 


D. C.—Examiner 


D.C; — Examiner 


rates and 


New Orleans, La. 

D.C.— Examiner 
in Southern 
D.C.—Examiner 


fruit unloading 


January 12—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 
I. & S. 5671—Refund on Lake Cargo Coal. 
January 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Chamber of 
Commerce—Examiner Barber: 
29997—-W. H. Mason Lumber Co. v. B. & 
O., et al. 
January 13—Charlotte, N.C.—Hotel Charlotte 
—Examiner Griffin: 

I. & S. 5723—Asbestos Fibre, Newport, Vt. 
to Charlotte, N.C. 
January 16— Brooklyn, N.Y.—Hotel St. 

George—Examiner Brown: 
30383—-Western Electric Co., Inc. v. C. & O., 
et al. 
January 16—Columbus, Ga.—U.S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Griffin: 
30200—Camp Concrete Products Co., et al. 
v. C. of G. 


January 17—Columbus, Ga.—U.S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Griffin: 
30229—Georgia Peanut Co., 
lantic CL, et al. 
January 17—Washington, 
Weaver: 

F.S.A. 18404, et al—Fruits and vegetables 
from Pacific Coast. 
January 17—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 

Russell: 
30238—Virginia Gasoline and Oil Co., et 
al. v. Alton & Southern RR, et al. 
30324—Sun Oil Co., v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown RR Co., et al. 
January 18—Brooklyn, N.Y.—Hotel St. 
George—Examiner Brown: 
30262—-American Steel & Wire Co. of N.J. 
v. B. & O., et al. 
January 18—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 
I. & §. 5625—Pig Iron, Cleveland and 
Lorain, Ohio to Worcester, Mass. 
F.S.A. 23953, Pig Iron, to Worcester, 
Mass. 
January 18—Washington, D.C.—Commission: 
29436—Florsheim Mercantile Co., v. South- 
ern Pacific Co., et al. 
29563—Rhodes Mercantile 7. 
Pacific Co. 
30056—Eastern New Mexico Grain Deal- 
ers. Assn., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Co., et al. 

January 18—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 
29932—Harrison Construction Co., et al. 
v. Pennsylvania RR. 
January 18—Washington, 

McGrath: 
30288—City of Milwaukee, Municipal Corp., 
v. Chic & N.W., et al. 
January 19—Akron, Ohio—Mayfiower Hotel 
—Examiner Barber: 
I. & §S. 5724—Boots or Qhoes, Misawaka, 
Ind. to Boston, Mass. 
January 19—Columbus, Ga.—U.9. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Griffin: 
30215—Lummus Cotton Gin Co., et al. v. 
Seaboard AL., et al. 
30215, Sub. 1—Murray Co. of Texas, Inc. 
v. Southern, et al. 
30215, Sub. 2—Continental Gin Co. v. Ala- 
bama G.S., et al. 
January 19—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 
I. & S. 5634—Shipping Weight on Eggs. 
January 19—Washington, D.C.—Argument— 
Division 2: 
29981—Berry Door Corp. v. N.Y.C., et al. 
January 20—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox— 
Examiner Brown: 
I. & S. 5719—Gas oil & fuel oil, Boston to 
Worcester, Mass. 
January 20—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Tuller— 
Examiner Barber: 
30336—F W. Stock & Sons, Inc. v. N.Y.C., 


D.C.—Argument— 


et al., vs. At- 


D.C.—Examiner 


Southern 


D.C.—Examiner 


et al. 
January 20—Washington, 
Division 2: 
30137—Coastal Bag & Bagging Corp. v. 
T. & N. O., et al. 
January 20—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 
29939—Schenley Distillers Corp., et al., v. 
A.C. & Y., et al. 
January 23—Birmingham, Ala.—Thos. Jef- 
ferson Hotel—Examiner Griffin: 
I. & §S. 5716—Lime from Southwest. 


January 23—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jef-. 


ferson Hotel—Examiner Griffin: 
*F. S. A. 24557—Lime, Southwest to Mis- 
Sissippi River crossings. 
January 23—Boston, Mass.—Hotel 
Examiner Brown: 
30315—The White & Bagley Co. v. B. & 
M., et al. 


January 23—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Barber: 


Lenox— 


TRAFFIC Wortip 


30353—Auto Specialties 
Co. v. C. & O., et al. 
January 23—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Barber: 
I. & S. 5722—Iron & Steel, Minn« 
Kans., Nebr., & S. Dak. 
January 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Hote 
wick—Examiners Mackley and Hz: 
30092—The Board of Trade of 
City, Mo. v. A. & S., et al. 
I. & S. 5661—Grain, Colo., Kan. & Wyo, 
to Southern Tex. 
January 25—Buffalo, Buffalo — 
Examiner Brown: 
30360—Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. v.C. & 
N.W., et al. 
30360, Sub. 1—Froedtert Grain & Malting 
Co., Inc. v. C. & N.W., et al. 
January 25—Chicago, Ill. _—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Barber: 
30368—Dow Chemicals Co. v. A. & §, 
Tenn.—U.9. P.O—Ex- 


Manufa: turing 


qua to 
rick 


Retaie 


N.Y.—Hotel 


et al. 
January 26—Bristol, 
aminer Russell: 
30379—Associated Bristol Tennessee Re- 
tail Coal Dealers v. Southern Ry., Co, 
et al. 
January 26—Laurel, Miss.—Chancery Court— 
Examiner Griffin: 
30375—Green Lumber Co., Vs. 
et al. 
January 27—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Barber: 
30289—A.C.F. Brill Motor Co. v. Pennsyl- 
vania RR., et al. 
January 27—Knoxville, Tenn.—U.S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Russell: 
30385—Williams Lime Manufacturing Co. 
v. Southern Railway Co., et al. 
January 27—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Examiner Griffin: 

I. & S. 5720—Residual fuel oil, 
leans & Alabama City, Ala. 
January 30—Houston, Tex.—Lamar Hotel— 

Examiner Russell: 
30365—Anderson, Clayton & OCo., and 
Western Cotton Oil Co., v. Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Ry Co., et al.’ 
January 30—Miami, Fla.—Greater Miami 
Traffic Assn.—Examiner Diamondson: 
30239—Greater Miami Traffic Assn. vs. 
Florida East Coast Ry. Co., et al. 
January 30—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Examiner Griffin: 
I. & §S. 5715—Sugar, Southern Ports to 
Nashville and Clarksville. 

January 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Hotel Statler— 
Examiners Hosmer aand Barber: 
29886—Official Southwestern Divisions. 
February 1—Harlingen, Tex.—Hotel Reese 
Wilmond—Examiner Russell: 

*I. & S. 5714—Estimated weights, 
bage, Southwestern Territory. 
February 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
29777—The State Corp. Comm. of Kan. 

v. A.T.&S.F., et al.; 
Ala.—U.9. 


February 1—Mobile, 
aminer Griffin: 
I. & S. 5712—Commodities between Gulf 
and Miss., Ohio River Ports. 
February 1—St. Petersburg, Fla.—City Hall— 
Examiner Diamondson: 
30255—Aerovias Sud Americana, 
al., vs. Atlantic C.L., et al. 
February 1—St. Petersburg, Fla.—City Hall 
—Examiner Diamondson: 
I. & S. 5659—Application of Export Rates 
at South Florida Ports. 
February 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Statler Hotel— 
Examiners Hosmer and Barber: 
F.S.A. 23799—Acids and Chemicals Tex. 
and Ark. to East. 


Ill-Cent, 


New Or- 


cab- 


Ct.—Ex- 


Inc., et 
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February 6—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel— 
Examiner Russell: 
30347—-Texas Housing Co., et al v. Atchi- 


son Topeka & Santa Fe Ry Co., et al. 


February 6—St. Petersburg, Fla.—City Hall— 
Examiner Diamondson: 
29520—Tampa Traffic Association, et al., v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Co., et al. 
29547—Broward County Port Authority, 
et al., Aberdeen & Rockfish, et al. 


February 7—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Glenn: 

430334—-Lynchburg Foundry Co. v. C. B. & 
Q.. et al. 

%30337—Lynchburg Foundry Co. v. N.Y.C., 
et al. 

%30342—Maddox Foundry 
Works v. C. of G., et al. 

%30354—Lynchburg Foundry Co., et al. v. 
Pennsylvania. 

February 7—Washington, 
Berry: 

*30344—General Chemical Division, Al- 
lied Chemical and Dye Corp., et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry Co., 
et al. 


& Machine 


D.C.—Examiner 


WATER, 


FREIGHT FORWARDER, 
PIPELINE 


December 21—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Morgan: 

FF18—George C. Lebeck and Walter R. 
Wylie, freight forwarder application. 

FF 18, Sub. 1—Pacific Forwarding Asso- 
ciation extension, Intermountain and 
Pacific Northwest. 


January 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Wm. Penn 
Annex—Examiner Brown: 
FF 203—J. Gallagher, permit transfer. 


January 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Chamber of 
Commerce—Examiner Barber: 

FF-202—Ace Forwarders, Inc., Lease (por- 
tion) Wells Fargo Carloading Co., Inc. 

FF-202, Suc. 1—Ace Forwarders, Inc., 
Freight Forwarder Application. 

January 18—Akron, Ohio—Mayfiower Hotel 
—Examiner Barber: 

*FF 198, Sub. 1—Ohio Fast Freight Corp., 
freight forwarder application. 

xFF 198, Sub. 2—Ohio Fast Freight Corp., 
extension, Cleveland. 


January 23—Sanford, Florida—Mayfair Inn 
Hotel—Examiner Diamondson: 
W-557, Sub. 2—C. G. Willis Extension—St. 
Johns River. 
January 26—Miami Beach, Fla.—City Hall— 
Examiner Diamondson: 
W-933, Sub. 1—East Coast Qhipning Co., 
Inc., common carrier application. 
W-933, Sub. 3—East Coast Shipping Co., 
Inc., Extension Banana River. 
January 31—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Corbin: 
W-1001—F. P. Grier Company, Inc., com- 
mon carrier application. 


% 


MOTOR 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in I. & S. M-3120, assigned De- 
cember 13, at Chicago, Ill., canceled. 

Hearing in MC-C 1105, assigned December 
14 at Chicago, Ill., postponed to January 
5, at Hotel Pickwick, Kansas City, Mo., be- 
fore Jt. Bd. 135. 

Hearing in MC 102676, Sub. 1, assigned 
January 16, at New P.O. Bldg., Boston, 
Mass., transferred to January 16, at Fed. 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass., before Jt. Bd. 20. 

Hearing in MC 1940, Sub. 21, assigned 
January 17 at New P.O., Boston, Mass., 
transferred to January 17, at Fed. Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass., before Jt. Bd. 20. 





December 19—Charlotte, N.C.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 
Bd. 103: 

MC 61599, Sub. 91—Queen City Coach Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. Common carrier applica- 
tion. 

MC 61599, Sub. 92—Queen City Coach Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. Common carrier applica- 
tion. 

December 19—Chicago, Ull.—U. S. Custom 
Hse.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

MC 4405, Sub. 239—Dealer’s Transport Co., 
Chicago, Ill., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

December 19—Columbus, Ohio—New Fed. 
Bldg.—Examiner Cox: 

MC-F 4269—Alfred McCullough, control, 
McCullough Transfer Co., purchase (por- 
tion), D. T. & C., Inc. 

December 19—Columbus, Ohio—New Fed. 
Bldg.—Examiner Cox: 


MC 111036—C. M. Garinger, Washing- 

ton Court House, Ohio, contract carrier 
application. 

December 19—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel— 
Examiner Brady: 

*MC 1124, Sub. 67—Herrin Transportation 
Co., Houston, Tex., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

*MC 72257, Sub. 11—Braswell Motor 
Freight Lines, El Paso, Tex., common 
carrier application. 

December 19—Little Rock, Ark.—State 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 35: 

MC 111048—Van’s Truck Line, Russellville, 

Ark., common carrier application. 
December 19—Little Rock, Ark.—State 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 152: 

MC 102945, Sub. 1—Ligon Truck Co., Arka- 
delphia, Ark., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

December 19—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 119: 

MC 3647, Sub. 107—Public Service Inter- 
state Transportation Co., Newark, N. J., 
common carrier application. 

December 19—San Francisco, Calif.—P.O. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 5: 

MC 52462, Sub. 4—Walter A. Junge, Sum- 

ner, Wash., contract carrier application. 
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Give your products greater 
“pulling power” in Chicago, 
Kansas City and Los Angeles, 


by using our comprehensive 





warehousing and distribution 
service. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, inc 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
433 W. Harrison St. 271. Madison Ave 1104 Union Ave. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 
1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 


F. C. Hogue - - Ti 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


rth 2+ $4 
«Rio Grande Building - Denver, Colorado 





Shipping through Portland, Oregon I$ GOOD BUSINESS! 
7 / / 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT SECTION||! 


PUBLISHED IN THE THIRD WEEK'S ISSUE EACH MONTH 


Maps and Mbed Data Unique 


maps and the allied data are unique in that 
the material is presented in a way shippers all 
over the country told TRAFFIC WORLD it 
would be most helpful to them in selecting 
highway carriers and routing freight. 


The maps in this section are different from 
maps published in any other medium. They are 
special maps designed by TRAFFIC WORLD’S 
map department and keyed in accordance with 
the specifications of shippers. Hence, these 


Key fo Maps in This . 


qemu Daily INTER- and INTRAstate service. 
ses Daily INTERstate service (no INTRAstate). 
sommes Daily coordinated rail-motor serce. 
Irregular or special service routes 
eeceeee: Connecting lines. 
eeccece Ferries. 
@ O Principal points served. q Terminal cities. 


Unless otherwise noted on maps, motor lines offering an intrastate service 
are also interstate operators when their routes extend into other states. 


CENTRAL & EASTERN STATES 


N oO rw a i k T r u Cc k Li n e OHIO TERMINALS—Akron, 550 E. South St. (Franklin 5195); 


Bellevue (Phone 241); Cleveland, 33rd & Hamilton (Prospect 
5350); de, 402 Spring St. (Phone 2561) Defiance (Phone 
556); Elyria, 124 Maple St. (Phone 3484); Fremont, 109 E. 
State St. (Main 2835); Lorain, 202 11th St. (Phone 4135); Mane- 
field, 399 N. Main St. (Phone 21606); Medina, 254 Smith 
Rd. (Phone 22181); Napoleon (Phone 28741); Norwalk, 36 
Woodlawn Ave. (Phone 266); Sandusky, 30 W. Perkins St. 
(Phone 2276); Toledo, 135 S. St. Clair St. (Adams 4291; Ver 
milion (Phone 3363); Warren (United Terminals) (Phone 4886). 
MICHIGAN TERMINALS—Adrian, 405 S. Center St. (Phone 
105); Battle Creek, 220 S. Calmy St. (Phone 2-5107); Bay City, 
foot of First St. (Phone 6228); Detroit, 175 S. Campbell %. 
(Vinewd 2-1435); Flint, 1812 Beach St. (Phone 41659); Grand 
Rapids, 338 Wealthy Ave. (Phone 8-6427); Jackson, 336 S. 
Otsego Ave. (Phone 7483); Kalamazoo, 115 West Bush S%&. 
(Phone 22423); Lansing, 904 E. Hazel St. (Phone 49401); Mon- 
roe, 715 S. Telegraph Rd. (Phone 1032); Pontiac, 375 N. Cass 
Ave. (Phone 29201); Saginaw, 142 Davenport St. (Phone 6228). 
INDIANA TERMINALS—Auburn, 334 W. 9th St. (Phone 618-J); 
Elkhart, 1401 W. Beardsiey Ave. (Phone 466); Ft. Wayne, 1122 
Sherman St. (Anthony 4363); Goshen, 1201 S. 10th St. (Phone 
111); Hammond, 1055 Indianapolis Blvd. (Whiting 783); Ken 
dalliville, 900 S. Main St. (Phone 300); La Porte, 902 E. Lin- 
coln Way (Phone 2041); Michigan City (Phone 687); South 
Bend, 843 Rush St. (Phone 39321). 


a TERMINALS—Chicago, 18th and Canal (Monroe 


‘Satisfy your Customers with 
Norwalk Service’’ 


4. F. Ernsthausen an 
President Midhend OR City eo BAY 
C. W. Hoke COMMON CARRIER 
Vice-President 1.C.C. Certificate No. 71096 


Established 1921 
Ineorperated (Ohio) 


36 Woodlawn Ave. | 
} 


Telephone—266 
NORWALK, OHIO l. 
Mf, 


Wetercliet oS 
‘clome > 


INSURANCE Co.). *Blanket Employees Bond 
. $25/75,000 (The Connecticut (Fidelity & Casualty Co.). Also bonded 
ire ins. Co.). gage ME es | by new A. T. A. bond. 


D *Wor'! s 

ion, Liability Insur- TARIFF AGENCIES 
ence on All Terminals (The Travelers Central Motor Freight Assn., Inc. 
Ohio Motor Frt. Tariff Bureau 


Insurance Co. & The Travelers Liability 


PENNSYLVANIA TERMINALS—New Castle, 32 S. Beaver St. 
(Phone 745); Pittsburgh, 202 Penn Ave. (Phone At-5887). 
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| 
1 | 
| PENNSYLVANIA | 
Greenville {) 
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EQUIPMENT 


317 Tractors (309 company owned); 
432 trailers (all company. owned); 
208 delivery trucks (139 company 


owned). 
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OTOR TRANSPORT SECTION 


CENTRAL & EASTERN STATES 


DECATUR CARTAGE CO., INC., OF INDIANA 


DECATUR 
CARTAGE CO. 


20th St. & Wentworth Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Telephone—Victory 6000 


WALTER MULLADY, President R. A. BAENSCH, Ex. V.P. 


COMMON CARRIER—I. C. C. Certfs. 68909; . C. I. No. 418A-1-10; 
P. S. C. I. No. 1597-A-1; BS CM No 13405; U. C. O. No, 4856- 

RX; U. S. Customs Bond. Established 1926. INSURANCE: Cargo, $25,000- 

$225,000; Public Liability, $50,000-$100,000; Property Damage, $50,000. 

Route it ‘DECATUR’ for Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Terre Haute, 

Indianapolis, St. Louis, Quincy, Peoria and a thousand and one other 

spots in the great area shown on the map... served day and night 

} , by our great fleet of modern transports . affo rding a transportation 

Watch Display advertisements oppo- service whose dependability amply proves that “FOR SHIPMENTS MIDWEST, 


site lead page of LATE NEWS section. DECATUR IS BEST.” 


Clemans Truck Line, Inc. 


/, Nie 3%. Established 1929 Incorporated 1934 
ise more E Qn QVvCP.-« ee « « cit cfs howe G25 Pesanetensi Sve, feet and, sind. 
ae” pans” A. C. Clemans, Pres., A. C. Scheetz, T 
is the time to keep the details of your operation Seige .; oe Mer 
before the leading shi f th i) FON Non SR A25-4-10 Inrantate Indiana—w. P. 
Me i = trastate 
ore e leading shippers of the country. A Bia. * jeswutate Michigan n 
4 SERVICE: Overnight service between Elkhart, al rieuthy 
listings in this motor transport section are set | g~-3-,-- P54 y- yy Fy * 
. Foesteer ED Rapids, Kalamazoo, Three Rivers, Mich., on" K, Grand 
up in accordance to specifications of shippers. oe at ain between Grand 


Ky. 
H NUMBER noone 2 4 > - col beta 80 ~~ 
ss ici i j pen Tops, traight Trucks, Vans, pen Tops. 
Advertising rates are extremely low. Write for . RISURANCE: Congs TOG DOO cond 100000 (ihering’ Olua at 
lin 5195); — America); Public Liability, 100,000 and 300,000; ; Property 


(Prospect i 1 Damage, 100,000 (Markel Service, Inc.); Workingmen’s 
ce (Phone full details. We Conpuamadion (Michigan Mutual Liability Company). 


SAFE—COURTEOUS—SERVICE 


Motor TRANSPORT Maps 


PREPARED TO SHIPPER SPECIFICATIONS 


Shippers from all over the country set up the specifications for the motor transport maps 
used in this section. They are specially designed by Traffic World’s map department and 
keyed in accordance with their specifications. Leading shippers find this section helpful 
in routing their highway freight. Recently, an industrial traffic manager of a leading 
industrial manufacturing company in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, wrote the following: 


“In the issue of Traffic World which is published in the third week 
of each month, you have a Mofor Transport Section. We find that 
the maps and information which are published in this section to be 
superior to any other publication of this type, which we have seen.” 


Write now-for complete details about how you can have your route map prepared 
in accordance with shipper specifications and placed monthly before the leading shippers 
across the country. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Advertising Department, 418 South Market Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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December 19—Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—U. S. Ct. 
—Examiner Messer: 

MC 108460, Sub. 5—Petroleum Carriers, 
Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., common car- 
rier application. 

December 19—Sioux Falls, S.D.—U. S. Ct.— 
Jt. Bd. 147: 

MC 22195, Sub. 32—Dugan Oil & Trans- 
port Co., Sioux Falls, S.D., common car- 
rier application. 

D.C.—Jt. Bd. 


December 19—Washington, 
120: 

MC-FC 31280—Atwood’s Transport Lines, 
Inc., lease, J. A. Clarke. 

MC-FC 25436-A—Atwood’s Transport Lines, 
Inc.; substitution as lessee for Atwood 
Partnership. 

MC 105540—J. A. Clarke, common carrier 
application. 

December 19—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen 
—Examiner Hurley: 

MC 108053, Sub. 4—Little Audrey’s Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Common carrier application. 

December 19—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Las- 
sen—Examiner Hurley: 

MC 111469, Sub. 2 (formerly MC 111148)— 
Great Western, Kansas City, Mo., con- 
tract carrier application. 

December 20—Charlotte, N.C.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 103: 

MC 12489—Wards’ Travel Agency, Inc.. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Broker application. 

MC 12490—Mrs. V. H. Harrell, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. Broker application. 

December 20—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel— 
Examiner Brady: 

*MC 19564, Sub. 31—L. C. Jones, Trucking 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., common car- 
rier application. 

*MC 23939, Sub. 46—Asbury Transporta- 
tion Co., Los Angeles, Calif., common 
carrier application. 

%*MC 55881, Sub. 6—Percy Jones, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., common carrier application. 

%*MC 74939, Sub. 1—Banner Bros. Truck- 
ing Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., common 
carrier application. 

*MC 83835, Sub. 21—Wales Trucking Co., 
—7 Tex., common carrier applica- 

on. 

*MC: 97073, Sub. 1—Eugene Brown, Madi- 
—. Kans., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

*MC 104413, Sub. 29—Dawson & Corbett, 
Contractors, Rawlins, Wyo., common 
carrier application. 

*MC 104413, Sub. 30—Dawson & Corbett, 
Contractors, Rawlins, Wyo., common 
carrier application. 

*MC 105238, Sub. 8—Watson Truck Line, 
Craig, Colo., common carrier application. 

*MC 105713, Sub. 3—Wilton B. Delafield, 
Lake Charles, La., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

*MC 105920, Sub. 4—Squaw Transit Co., 
Coffeyville, Kans., common carrier appli- 


cation. 
20—Little Rock, Ark.—State 


December 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 392: 

MC 110398, Sub. 3—Horace A. Illing Bus 
Lines, Sweet Home, Ark., contract car- 
rier application. 

Rock, Ark.—State 


December 20—Little 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 215: 

MC 108557. Sub. 3—Mountain Home Truck 
Line, Mountain Home, Ark., common 
carrier application. 

December 20—Newark, N.J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Dahan: 

MC 83744, Sub. 11—Harold H. Senger, 
ae, Del. Contract carrier applica- 

on. 

MC 111180—John J. Cox, Rahway, N.J., 
common carrier apvlication. 

December 20—San Francisco, Calif.—449 
P.O. Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC-F 4264—E. W. A. Peake, et al., con- 
trol: Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
purchase, Hills Transportation Co. 

December 20—Shreveport, La.—Washington- 
Youree Hotel—Jt. Bd. 28: 

MC 1288, Sub. 13—Loraine Transfer Co., 
Inc., Shreveport, La. 
December 20—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 

Lawton: 

I. & S. M-3137—Increases, motor, between 

South and Central, East. 
December 20—Washington, 
Masoner: 

MC 452, Sub. 4—Raymond S. Border, Han- 

over, Pa., contract carrier application. 
December 20—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen 
—Jt. Bd. 170: 

MC 107799, Sub. 1—J. O. Ringgenberg, Jet- 

more, Kans. Common carrier application. 
December 20—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen 
—Jt. Bd. 52: 

MC 110979—Les Dillon Moving & Storage, 
Garden City, Kans. Common carrier ap- 
plication. 

December 21—Charlotte, N. C.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Roberts: 

MC 59014, Sub. 8—Tallant Transfer Co.. 
Inc., Hickory, N. C., common carrier 
application. 


D.C.—Examiner 


TRAFFIC Wort 


MC 59014, Sub. 9—Tallant Transfer Oo, 
Inc., Hickory, N. C., common carrie 
application. 

December 21—New York, N.Y.—641 Washing. 
ton St.—Examiner Dahan: 

MC 108544—A. B. Van Lines, Hempsteag 
N.Y. Common carrier application. 
December 21—New York, N.Y.—641 Washing. 

ton St.—Jt. Bd. 255: 

MC 17778, Sub. 29—B. & E. Transportation 
Co., Inc., Secaucus, N.J. Common carrier 
application. 

December 21—New York, N.Y.—641 Wash. 
ington St.—Examiner Freidson: 

*MC 90373, Sub. 8—C & R Trucking (Co, 
Fords, N.J. : 

December 21—Washington, 
Masoner: 

*MC 102616, Sub. 476—Coastal Tank Lines, 
Inc., extension, West Virginia, York, Pa, 
common carrier application. 


D.C.—Examiner 


The Follqwing Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 


December 21—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Stillwell: 

MC 111138—Colonial & Pacific Frigidways, 
Inc. (Birmingham, Ala.) common car- 
rier application. (Prehearing) 

December 22—Charlotte, N. C.—Fed. Bldg— 
Jt. Bd. 103: 

MC 19936, Sub. 11—R. D. Fowler Motor 
Lines, Ine., High Point, N. C., common 
carrier application. 

December 22—New York, N.Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St—Examiner Dahan: 

MC 20793, Sub. 6—Wagner Trucking Co, 
Inc., Cliffwood, N.J., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 4—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jef- 
ferson Hotel—Jt. Bd. 106: 

MC 55828, Sub. 7—Mohawk Motor Lines, 
Inc., Nashville, Tenn., common carrier 
application. 

January 4—Chicago, Ill.—U.9. Custom Hse— 
Examiner Dunn: 

MC 18037, Sub. 3—Chas. Levy Circulating 

Co., Corp., Chicago, Ill., contract carrier 


application. 
Vt.—U.S. Ct—kEx- 


January 4—Montpelier, 
aminer Crane: 

MC 108473, Sub. 4—St. Johnsbury Trucking 
Co., Ine., St. Johnsbury, Vt., common 
carrier avplication. 

January 4—New York, N.Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Cunningham: 

MC 12486—Herald Sightseeing Co., Inc, 
New York, N.Y., broker application. 
MC 12487—Alpine Trips, Bellerose, N.Y. 
broker application. 
January 4—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 

Diamondson: 
*I. & S. M-3061—N.C. to East New England. 
January 4— Washington, D.C. — Examiner 

Diamondson: 

MC-C 1114—Tobacco, Cigarettes, Virginia 
to East, New England. 

January 5—Chicago, [Ill.—U-S. 
Hse.—Jt. Bd. 72: 

MC 50034, Sub. 15—Courier Express, Inc. 
Logansport, Ind., common carrier appli- 

5—Chicago, 


cation. 
Ill.—U.S. 
Hse.—Jt. Bd. 21: 


January 

MC 59474, Sub. 2—Daum Over-Nite Ex- 
press, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., common 
carrier apvlication. 

January 5—Montovelier, Vt.—U.S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Crane: 

MC 26641, Sub. 11—Romano 
Trucking Co., Rutland, Vt., 
carrier application. 

MC 26641, Sub. 12—Romano 
Trucking Co., Rutland, Vt., 
carrier application. } 

January 5—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Cunningham: 

MC 44840, Sub. 9—Empire Milk Trucking 
Corp., Long Island City, N.Y., common 
carrier application. ; 

January 5—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Cunningham: 

MC 89778, Sub. 36—Baggett Transvorta- 
tion Co., Birmingham, Ala., contract 
carrier application. 

January 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Wm. Penn An- 
nex Bldg.—Examiner Brown: _ 

MC-C 1102—Greenbere’s Fast Freight, In- 
vestigation of operations. 

January 5—St. Paul. Minn.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Proudley: 

MC 29886, Sub. 49—Dallas & Mavis For- 
warding Co., Inc., South Bend, Ind. 
common carrier application. 0 

January 5—San Francisco, Calif—449 P.9- 
Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC . 50615, Sub. 1—Raymond Brothes 
Motor Transportation, Inc., St. Cloud. 
Minn. 

January 6—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jef- 
ferson Hotel—Jt. Bd. 100: c 
MC 2202, Sub. 52—Roadway Express, Int» 
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Akron, Ohio, common carrier applica- 
ion. 

uc 76177, Sub. 212—Baggett Transporta- 
tion Co., Corp., Birmingham, Ala., com- 
mon carrier application. 

January 6—Chicago, Ill.—U.S. Customs Hse. 
—Examiner Dunn: 

Mc 74598, Sub. 9—Miller Trucking Co., 
Gas City, Ind., contract carrier applica- 


tion. 
January rr ae. vt.—_U.s. Ct.—Jt. 
Bd. 116: 

Mc 111066—Gordon J. Logan, Glen Sut- 
ton, Province of Quebec, Canada, con- 
tract carrier application. 

January 6—Montpelier, Vt.—U.S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Crane: 

MC 111407—Paul D. Hurley Motor Transfer, 
Northfield, Vt., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

January 6—Newark, N.J.—State Comm.—Jt. 

42: 


Bd. 42: 

MC 110955—Atlas Travel Service, Atlantic 
City, N.J., common carrier application. 
January 6—Newark, N.J.—State Comm.— 

Jt. Bd. 3: 

mc 111063—I. L. Hahn, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
common carrier application. 

January 6—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Proudley: 

MC 103947, Sub. 14—Terminal Transport 
Co., Corp., St. Paul, Minn., common 
carrier application. 

January 9—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jef- 
ferson Hotel—Jt. Bd. 100: 

MC 43654, Sub. 18—Dixie Ohio Express Co., 
— Ohio, common carrier applica- 
tion. 

January 9—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jef- 
ferson Hotel—Jt. Bd. 110: 

MC 111266—Hoskins. Truck, Tuscumbia, 
Ala., contract carrier application. 

January 9—Chicago, Ill—U.S. Customs Hse. 
—Examiner Dunn: 

MC 111375—Pirkle Refrigerated Freight 
Lines, Chicago, Ill., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 9—Concord, N.H.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 114: 

MC 2892, Sub. 9—Roland C. Ames, Woods- 
ville, N.H., common carrier application. 

MC 111224—Louis J. Rancourt, West 
Stewartson, N.H., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

January 9—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Rannells: 

a 3 a Lines,- Los Angeles, 
alif. 

January 9—Newark, N.J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Cunningham: 

MC 31044, Sub. 8—Apex Express, Inc., 
Perth Amboy, N.J., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 9—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Proudley: 

MC 107605, Sub. 6—United Shipping Co., 
Corp., Minneapolis, Minn., common car- 
rier application. 

January 9—San Francisco, Calif.—P.O. Bldg. 
—Examiner Linn: 

MC 30837, Sub. 107—Kenosha Auto Trans- 
port Corp., Kenosha, Wis., common car- 
tier application. 

MC 69228, Sub. 8—Fugate & Girton Drive- 
way Co., Inc., Springfield, Ohio, com- 
mon carrief application. 

MC 107227, Sub. 21—Insured Drive-Away 
Service, Inc., San Leandro, Calif., com- 
mon carrier application. 


January 9—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Naftalin: 
IL & S. M-2959—Minimum charge per 


shipment, Central Territory. 

I & S. M-2962—Minimum charge per 
shipment, Chicago District. 

I. & S. M-2976—Accesorial charges, II1., 
Ind. and Wis. 

I. & S. M-3155—Increases, motor, Central, 
Ill. territories. 

vanuary 10—Concord, N.H.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Crane: 

MC 96349, Sub. 3—Tony A. Lamy & Son, 





| Huber & 





MOTOR EXPRESS 


33rd St. and General Office 
8. Wabash Ave. 8th & Kentucky Sts. 
Chicago Louisville, Ky. 


Daily Package & Refrigerator Service Betw. 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. _ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Middlesboro, Ky. Lexington, Ky. 
lovisville, Ky. Knoxville, Tenn. 
ting lines serving all points in Ken- 

, Tennessee, Carolina, 


Carolina and Georgia. 





Concord, N.H., common carrier appli- 
cation. 


January 10—Des Moines, Ia.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 


Bd. 54: 
MC 93906, Sub. 1—Walton Motors, Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
January 10—Des Moines, Ia.—Fed. Ct. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 137: 

MC 111295, Sub. 1—Dairyland Transport, 
Coon Valley, Wis., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

January 10—Montgomery, Ala.—State Comm. 
Jt. Bd. 157: 


MC 60083, Sub. 4—Lambert Transfer Co., 


Opelika, Ala., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

January 10—Montgomery, Ala.—State Comm. 
—Jt. Bd. 98: 


MC 111262—L. L. Bottom, Dothan, Ala., 
common carrier application. 

cs yg ag a N.J.—State Comm.— 
Jt. > as 

MC-C 1047—Asbury Park-New York Transit 
v. Bingler Vacation, Westwood Transp’n. 
Lines, et al. 

MC-C 1070—Quaker City Bus Co. v. Bingler 
Vacation Tours, Inc. 

January 10—San _ Francisco, Calif.—P.O. 
Bldg.—Examiner Linn: 

MC 12484—Richmond Transfer & Storage 
a Richmond, Calif., broker applica- 
tion. 

MC 45386, Sub. 2—Bee Line Truck Dis- 
patch. Oakland, Calif., contract carrier 
application. 

January 10—Washington, D. C.—Commis- 
sioners Rogers and Alldredge and Ex- 
aminers Cummings, Vandiver, Boisseree 
and Kassel: 

MC-C 542—Pick-up and delivery services 
by motor vehicles. 

MC-C 543—Charges on small shipments by 
motor carriers. 


January 10—Washington, D.C.—Examiner 
Berry: 

I. & S. M-3135—Petroleum in Southern 
Territory. 


January 11—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Crane: 

MC 30735, Sub. 2—Beauchaine’s Express, 
oe, Mass., common carrier applica- 

on. 

MC 106106, Sub. 2—Hudson Oil Transpor- 
tation Co., Hudson, Mass., common cCar- 
rier application. 

January 11—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Yardley: 

MC 107515, Sub. 28—Refrigerated Transfer 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., common carrier 
application. 

January 11—Des Moines, Ia.—Fed. Ct. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 181: , 
MC 111331—Leo R. Fritz, Osage, Ia., con- 

tract carrier application. 
January 11—Des Moines, Ia.—Fed. Ct. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 202: 

MC 103246, Sub. 1—Martin Loth, Clear 

Lake, Ia., common carrier application. 
January ll—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 
ington St.—Examiner Cunningham: 

MC 108366, Sub. 4—Montreal-N. Y. Exp., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., Canada. 

January 12—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Yardley: 

MC 107515, Sub. 29—Refrigerated Transport 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., common carrier 
application. 

January 12—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Crane: 

MC 82108, Sub. 1—Arthur A. Lamb, Bos- 

ton, Mass., common carrier application. 
January 12—Des Moines, Ia.—Fed. Ct. Bldg. 
—Examiner Dunn: 

MC 106402, Sub. 4—Dean Collins, Grimes, 
Ia., contract carrier application. 

MC 108962, Sub. 1—Leytem Trucking Co., 
Dubuque, Ia., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

January 12—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Proudley: 

MC 30837, Sub. 104—Kenosha Auto Trans- 
port Corp., Kenosha, Wis., common car- 
rier’ application. 

January 12—San Francisco, Calif.—P.O. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 75: 

MC 78786, Sub. 170—Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing Co., San Francisco, Calif., common 
carrier application. 

January 12—Washington, D.C.—Division 2: 

MC-C 926—Akron-Selle Co., v. Akron Chi- 
cago Transportation Co., Inc., et al., 
Akron, Ohio. 

January 13—Atlanta, 
Examiner Yardley: 

MC 3581, Sub. 1—Motor Convoy, Inc., Hape- 

ville, Ga., common carrier application. 
January 13—Boston, Mass.—New P.O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Crane: 

MC 96242, Sub. 1—Rosario St. Amant, 
Cambridge, Mass., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

January 13—Des Moines, Ia.—Fed. Ct. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 92: 


Ga.—_State Comm.—. 
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MC 70451, Sub. 96—Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., com- 
mon carrier application. 

MC 176266, Sub. 61—Merchants Motor 
Freight Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common 
carrier application. 

January 13—Newark, N.J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Cunningham: 

MC 89697, Sub. 8—J. C. Krajack, Roselle 

Park, N.J., common carrier application. 
January 13—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Proudley: 

MC 30837, Sub. 105—Kenosha Auto Trans- 
port Corp., Kenosha, Wis., common car- 
rier application. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 
Classified Advertisements 
Payable in Advance 
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Help Wanted 


WANTED: A TRAFFIC SPECIALIST, as my 
associate, that is looking for, or has, a 
business of his own. Must be competent 
and aggressive. Investment with services re- 
quired. Box 46._ 


Situations Wanted 


CAN YOU USE a thoroughly trained and 
experienced Traffic Manager, now employed, 
who desires change which will challenge 
his ability to accomplish whatever he sets 
rag to do? Age 45, I.C.C. Practitioner. Box 


CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained by the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAF- 
FIC for our graduates? 


Listed in our files are qualified men and 
women for any type of position, including 
General Traffic Managers with many years of 
experience and training, as well as young, 
ambitious, recent graduates who can 
developed as understudies for positions of 
responsibility. 


Also included are specialists in many dif- 
ferent phases of Traffic—Practitioners—Tariff 
Compilers—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as 
well as men with varying degrees of experi- 
ence in Rates—Routes—Transit—Demurrage— 
Storage—Claims—Classifications. In fact, any 
and all duties in a Traffic Department. 


Just drop a line outlining your needs to 
Placement Manager 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


14 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 





Employment Agencies 


CHARLES D. MACKNEE, The Transportation 
Man’s Agency, 2 East 23rd St., New York 10. 
Serving carriers, shippers and warehouses 
only. 











Educational Courses 


I. C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I. C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 12 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








For Sale 


BOUND VOLUMES 1—1i inclusive “Anno- 
tated Interstate Commerce Act’’. C. D. Bush, 
8 Wendell St., Albany, N. Y. 





EDITORIAL 


Traveling the ‘Annual Dinner Circuit’ 


ERHAPS THIS PRE-HOLIDAY SEASON is as good 

a time as any to discuss for a little while that accepted 
institution, the annual traffic club dinner. On the social 
side of transportation, no event approaches more nearly the 
traditional than these annual gatherings of the members of 
the individual traffic clubs, in their respective communities, 
together with their friends. 


In the larger cities, they call for shaking the creases out 
of dinner clothes and meeting at one of the leading local 
hotels, in force, with representatives of the transportation 
agencies, to eat dinners that have risen in cost so that, today, 
fifteen dollars a plate is no longer the exception. Well fed, 
the diners are then asked to lean back and. listen to an hour 
or so of oratory, usually by some “big name’”’ on some trans- 
portation subject. In recent years there has been a tendency to 
substitute as a speaker some professional humorist or spell- 
binder, with little or nothing of a transportation nature to 
contribute, so that the last vestige of justification, from an 
educational point of view, is disappearing from the annual 
dinner. 

The event has undergone considerable evolution. Years 
ago a traffic club that could muster only a single prominent 
speaker would have been considered unimportant, devoid of 
influence, or both. For instance, at the annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, in 1915, the speakers were B. F. 
Bope, first vice-president, Carnegie Steel Co., on ‘Future 
Relations of Manufacture to Transportation; William 
Sproule, president of the Southern Pacific, on “The Public 
Interest in Transportation,” and James J. Hill, the “empire 
builder,” on ‘‘How to Help Business.’’ Mr. Hill was unable 
to attend, but he prepared an address, nevertheless, which 
was read to those at the dinner, who must have been a bit 
weary by the time his paper (dealing in that far-off day, as 
so many similar papers do today, with over-regulation) was 
presented to them. 


More and more, as the years pass, the annual dinner, 
particularly in the large centers, loses its importance as a 
dinner and gains in importance as an occasion for contact 
between shippers and representatives of transportation 
agencies. That purpose is a useful one. For one thing, it 
has removed over-enthusiastic good-fellowship from the 
dining room itself and relegated it to other and multiple 
quarters provided usually by the transportation agencies. 
The dining-room rowdyism and discourtesy to speakers that 
for a time, in the ‘twenties and ’thirties, threatened to make 
the traffic club annual dinner extinct, has almost entirely 
passed from the scene. 


That product of the evolution, however, is not so inter- 
esting as the contact and fellowship among those interested 
in various aspects of transportation that has resulted. Some 
clubs have shown special awareness of the advantage. A few 
larger traffic clubs, like the Traffic Club of Philadelphia, 
begin the activities of the annual dinner day with a luncheon, 
sans program and speakers, which serves the simple purpose 
of bringing members and visitors together so that social and 
business affairs may be cleared up in the course of the after- 


noon, leaving the evening free for undivided attention to 
the dinner and the program following. 


Most interesting of the developments along these lines, 
however, is the plan put in effect by the Traffic Club of 
Detroit, already being referred to in traffic club circles a; 
the “Detroit plan.” 


At the recent Detroit annual dinner, transportation 
agencies were not asked to set up separate headquarters for 
the reception of visits from shippers; nor were shippers 
expected to make the rounds of those headquarters, a task 
that sometimes made a social event an irksome matter. 
Instead, traffic executives of Detroit area industries set u 
their own offices at the hotel where the dinner was held, 
and let it be known that they were “open for business” on 
the day of the dinner. Observers said the transportation 
representatives, and others who sought contact with the 
industrial traffic men, welcomed the arrangement and that 
there was a steady stream of visitors to those temporary 
offices; some of them pointed out that they were able, under 
those circumstances, to get a better understanding of the 
needs and problems of the industrial traffic manager than 
they had been able to obtain in years of calling at regular 
offices, where traffic men were subject to continual inter- 
ruptions by reason of required attention to normal daily 
business. 


Detroit has determined to make the plan a permanent 
part of its annual dinners. Adoption of it in some other 
places would probably be an improvement. 


T MAY BE, however, here as elsewhere, too much 

attention is focused on the annual dinners in the twenty 

or so large industrial centers, and not enough on- the hundred 

or more smaller places. In their effect on industrial execu: 

tives other than those concerned with traffic, these smaller 

dinners are, in the aggregate, much more important than 
those in the large cities. 


Such a dinner may be held in the ballroom of the only 
sizable local hotel. More often, it is held in the dining room 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, the Elks Club, or even 
in the high-school cafeteria. In every case, the dinner is 
an important event, not only to traffic and transportation 
men, but to the community as a whole; and one usually finds, 
seated along the speakers’ table and scattered throughout the 
dining room, the top executives of local industries, the heads 
of local business organizations, and prominent political 
leaders. 

Speakers at these dinners are not so likely to be men 
of national prominence; but they are much more likely to 
be men who have something worth while to say about trans 
portation and, in doing so, they have a real opportunity 0 
bring awareness of the importance of transportation and its 
problems to general business executives. 

We recommend to some of the higher transportation 
executives that, occasionally, they deviate from the so-calle 
“annual dinner circuit’ and spent an evening among the 
“semi-pros.” They'll come away sustained and. encouraged. 
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NEW MODELS...NEW VALUES ! 
See the new line of JUD LI fg fedob Rated Trucks 





Compare Dodge low prices with competition 


Be sure to see the new line of Dodge “Job-Rated” 


tention to trucks. 


Check the many new features and advantages 
of these new trucks ... See why they are today’s 
biggest truck values. 


hese lines, 
c Club of 
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These new Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks are priced 
with the lowest. But remember! It’s what you get 
for what you pay that counts. 


Listed below are just a few of the features that 
make these new trucks such great values. 
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se smaller New Synchro-Shift 3-, 4- or 5-speed transmissions— 6 New Splash- and Dust-proof Electrical Systems: 
tant than ‘Job-Rated” for the load. Smooth, silent, easy to shift. © All parts and connections positively protected. Extra 
Get behind the wheel . . . feel the difference. high output generators and coil; resistor-type spark 
Dei New Steering Column Gearshift on %-, %4-, and SS. — ae ee ee nee 
or ae 1-ton models. Gives you real handling ease. Safe, Ws . ; ; 
iat fast, flexible operation. 7. Pilot-House’’ Cabs: Rear-quarter windows and big 


890 sq. in. windshield give safe all-round vision. 


— Short Turning Diameters: As low as 38 feet for right Vent wings provide controlled ventilation. You ride 
ually ne or left turns. Compare this great advantage with in deep-cushioned comfort on a big 57-inch seat. 
— i competition. * * k * 

> € > 


See your Dodge dealer now. Let him show ALL the 
new Dodge advantages .. . and why Dodge “Job- 
Rated” trucks will give you lowest operating costs. 
He’ll give you a good deal on any one of more than 
350 Dodge chassis and body models. 

Low down payments. Low monthly payments. Liberal 
allowance for your used truck. 


t political Top Performance with Economy: Each truck is 
powered with a ‘“‘Job-Rated’” truck engine. Your 
power matches your load. Compare Dodge with 


competition on this important point. 
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Cyclebonded Brake Linings (no rivets): Brake lin- 
* ings last longer. No scored brake drums. 


For the good of your business... 


Switch to DODGE vob-Rated TRUCKS 
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“THROW THE BOOK” 


AT us 


DemAND oF HarsorsIDE all that you need for safe, 
swift, well-rounded distributional service in the New 
York area, and watch us come through for you! 
We'll do a thorough job that includes just about 
everything but selling your wares. 

Here, in the world’s greatest rail-water terminal, 
are over 27,000,000 cubic feet of combined dry- and 
cold-storage, office, showroom, processing, and 
manufacturing space. You get the hearty coopera- 
tion of a great, modern warehousing organization 
constantly on its toes to anticipate and serve your 
needs. Your goods are entrusted to skilled workmen, 


> 
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using mechanized equipment, for competent han- 
dling. The building is modern; insurancerates are low. 

We'd like you to have full information and our 
descriptive folder about Harborside’s vast and varied 
facilities and services. To get them, write, wire, or 
telephone Leo J. Fisher, Vice-President . . . today. 

Harborside is directly opposite Cortlandt Street, 
Manhattan. It offers direct connections with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and with all other lines and 
with steamships, by lighterage. 26-car placement. 
Only five minutes from Holland Tunnel and 
trunk highways. 


ARBORSIDE 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N.J. 
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